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EDITORIAL PREFACE 




The writers of tins series of volumes on the variant*’ 
forms of religious life in India are governed in their 
work by two impelling motives. 

I. They endeavour to work in the sincere and sym- 
pathetic spirit of science. They desire to understand 
the perplexingly involved developments of thought and 
life in India and dispassionately to estimate their value. 
They rocognizo tho futility of any such attempt to 
understand and evaluate, unless it is grounded in a 
thorough historical study of the phenomena investigated. 
In recognizing this fact they do no more than share 
what is common ground among all modern students of 
religion of any repute But they also behove that it is 
necessary to sot the practical side of each system in 
living relation to the beliefs and the literature, nnd that, 
'in this regard, the close nnd direct contact which thoy 
have each had with Indian religious life ought to prove 
a source of valuable light. For, until a dear under- 
standing has been gained of the practical influence 
exerted by tho habits of worship, by the practice of tho 
nscotie, dovotionnl, or occult discipline, by tho social 
organization and by the family systom, tho real impact 
of tho faith upon the life of the individual and the 
community cannot bo estimated: and, without tho ad- 
vantage of oxtonded persona! intercourse, a trustworthy 
account of the religious yxperionco of a community can 
senreoly bo achiovod by even tho most careful student. 

II. Thoy nook to sot oach form of Indian religion 
by the side of Christianity in such a way that the 
relationship may stand out cloar. Jesus Christ has 
become to them the light of all thoir seeing, and they 
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believe Him destined to be the light of the world. They 
are- persuaded that sooner or later the age-long quest 
of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power will 
find in Him at once its goal and a new starting point, 
and they will be content if the preparation of this series 
contributes in the smallest degree to hasten this con- 
summation. If there be readers to whom this motive 
is unwelcome, they may be reminded that no man ap- 
proaches the study of a religion without religious con- 
victions, either positive or negative: for both reader 
and writer, therefore, it is better that these should be 
explicitly stated at the outset. Moreover, even a complete 
lack of sympathy with the motive here acknowledged 
need not diminish a reader’s interest in following an 
honest and careful attempt to bring the religions of 
India into comparison with the religion which to-day is 
their only possible rival, and to which they largely owe 
their present noticeable and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds there may seem 
to be a measure of incompatibility between these two 
motives. The writers, however, feel otherwise. For 
them the second motive reinforces the first: for the}- 
have found that he who would lead others into a new 
faith must first of all understand the faith that is theirs 
already —understand it, moreover, sympathetically, with 
a mind quick to note not its weaknesses alone but that 
in it which has enabled it to survive and has given it 
its power over the hearts of those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the series is limited to 
seeing that the volumes arc in general harmony with 
the principles hero described. Each writer is alone 
responsible for tho opinions expressed in his volume, 
whether in regard to Indian religions or to Christianity. 
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FOREWORD 

Two things have attracted tho author to the study of 
the Rigveda; first, the living interest which has lured 
him on over since ho began tho study of Vcdic in 1889 
with Prof. Weber of Berlin, after previously roading 
Sanskrit with Prof. Macdoxell of Oxford; and secondly,' 
tho fact that ho has had tho advantage of living nearly 
thirty years in the Punjab, tho very habitat of tho Vedie 
Indians. 

Tho religion of the Rigveda in tho form in which it 
was professed and practised is, of course, doad, and yet, 
in a sense, it still lives. As tho Old Testament has ful- 
filled itself in three monotheisms, Judaism, Cliristianity 
and Islam, so tho Rigveda has fulfilled itself in the 
popular polythoism, tho philosophic pantheism and the 
occasional monotheism of India. If it is impossible to 
understand present-day Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the Rigveda, tho revorso is also true that it is im- 
possible to understand the Rigveda without a knowledge 
of modern Hinduism; for very many of tho doctrines 
and rites of Hinduism point back to the Rigveda as 
their fountain-head and as such are survivals of that 
ancient time. 

While it is true that tho Itigvedic gods have passed 
into tho twilight, yot tho Rigveda itself abides as a 
permanent source of material for the reconstruction of 
tho ancient religion. As the Now Testament roveals 
tho nature of early Christianity, and tho Quran that of 
early Islam, so does tho Rigveda that of early Vedism. 
Two things are necessary as an adequate equipment 
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for the reconstruction of Vedic religion — a knowledge 
of the Rigvedic text ancl a knowledge of the Rigvedic 
land. The writer can claim only a moderate acquaintance 
with .the text of the Rigvcdn, in this respect falling 
short of the linguistic equipment possessed by the great 
Vedic scholars of the world. On the other hand, the 
fact of residence in the Punjab for nearly thirty years 
ought to yield some fruit. For as Palestine is sometimes 
called ‘the fifth Gospel’, so the Punjab might well be 
called ‘the fifth Veda'. Its fauna and flora must be 
essentially the same to-day as they were 1000 n.c. So 
with tho general look of the land — groat rivers thread- 
ing their way through great plains, and to tho north 
the snow-capped Himalayas. During the lapse of 
3000 years the climatic and meteoric conditions which 
rule to-day can hardly have changed very much, such 
as the great heat of the pre-monsoon season, tho dust 
storms, tho monsoon rains, and the feverish time im- 
mediately following the close of tho monsoon. 

Then as regards the blood of Aryan and Dasyu, the 
ancient inhabitants of the land, it is found commingled 
in tho present-day population of the Punjab. Tho 
Kashmiri and Punjabi Brahmans represent probably 
the purest Aryan blood; but the whole population, like 
every other race on the fare of tho earth, is to be 
regarded as more or less a mixture. Thus the Vedic 
antithesis between Aryan and Dasyu has been resolved 
into a higher synthesis consisting of the blending of 
the two races. To dwell in living contact, then, with a 
people whoso forebears wore Aryans or Dasyus or both 
is to occupy a certain vantage ground for the study 
of the earliest literature produced by their ancestors. 

Again, the present-day Punjabi, tho dialect of the 
Punjab, is undoubtedly a direct descendant of the earliest 
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Vedic dialect spoken in those parts 1 . The Punjabi 
vocabulary is large, and it is highly probable that a 
critical examination of it on the part of a competent 
scholar would throw light on some of tho obscure words 
of tho Ttigvcda. Tho Itigvodic ago, then, has projected 
down to the present time (of course in blendod and 
modified forms) its language, blood and religious con- 
ceptions. To br for years in living contact with these 
survivals of the past is an advantage which tho writer 
has onjoyed for tho study of the Rujvcda. Whothor 
be has made good uso of his opportunities or not is for 
the expert roadcr to judge. 

It was in 1909 that the present writor proinisod to 
prepare this book for The. Religious Quest of India 
Series. Ho has often beon tempted to drop tho task 
as ho came to realize more fully Us magnitude and 
difficulty. It has boon due to the steady encouragement 
of Dr. J. N. FarquIIAR, his colleague on the oditorial 
staff, that this work has over seen tho light. An un- 
usually long furlough in tho U. S. A. (1919-1920) made 
possible continuous work at Ithaca, Now York, where 
tho writor onjoyed the uso of tho Cornell University 
Library. His thanks are duo to tho Librarian and staff 
for the many courtesies received. His thanks are also 
duo to A. C. Woolner, Esq., M. a., Principal of tho 
Oriental College, Lahore, for looking over several 
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chapters of the MS. and suggesting many corrections 
and improvements; also to Prof. Macdonell for per- 
mission to quote several of his translations of Rigvedic 
hymns. 

As regards the method of transliteration, it is in 
general that of the JRAS. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE RIGVEDA 

PART A. 

INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE UIGVEDIC AGE 
1. iNDO-EUROrEAN PERIOD 

a) The Rigvcda reflects the life of certain Aryan tribes 
living in the Punjab. Wo may think of them as occupying 
the fertilo territory of tho northern Punjab extending from 
tho Kubul valloy to the Jumna, and also as following the 
banks of the great rivers some distance southward toward 
tho soa. Tho most striking features of their homo were 
the mountains on tho north and the fivo (or seven) rivers 
which rising in tho mountains flowed downward through 
tho land. Tho aboriginal inhabitants wore called Dasyus, 
and tho ltigvcdn is dominatod throughout by tho antithesis 
between Aryan and Dasyu. The Dasyus of the Punjab 
wore connected othnologically with other aborigines of 
India. But who wore tho Aryans? Unlike tho Ilebrows, 
who after their settlement in Palestine retained lively 
traditions of thoir escapo from Egypt and their journey 
through the wilderness, tho Aryan tribes of tho Punjab, 
although awaro of tho existence of ancient priests and 
poots, yet betray no slightest consciousness that they had 
not always lived in tho Punjab. So far as their testimony 
is concerned, we might think of them as autochthonous. 
But there aro reasons for holding that the Aryan tribes 
came into India as strangers from tho north-west. For 
we see them pushing thoir way steadily eastward, and the 
Ganges river, mentioned only onco or twice in tho RIK, is 
still beforo them on thoir horizon. Then, too, their names 
for year undergo a significant shift, which can bo explained 
only through change of habitat. When they lived in a 
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colder climate ten years were called 'ten winters’ (hinta); 
in the Punjab, where the cold season was like their former 
autumn (sarad), ten years would be ‘ten autumns’; and 
later on in the ‘middle land’, where the characteristic 
season Is the rains (varsani), ten years would be called ‘ten 
rainy seasons’. But there is a still more decisive proof. 

b) The greatest linguistic discovery of the nineteenth 
century and perhaps of all time was the discovery of the 
Indo-European family of languages’. This is hardly less 
important in the sphere of philology than the discovery of 
America in the sphere of geography. According to 
Brugmtmn’s classification there are included within the 
Indo-European family the following eight major groups: 
Aryan (including Iranian and Indian), Armenian, Greek, 
Albanian, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic and Balto-Slavic. These 
groups cover practically all the languages of Europe 
except such negligible quantities as Basque, Lapp, Finnish, 
Hungarian, Turkish, etc. They cover also at least three 
out of the many language groups of Asia, namely, 
Armenian, Iranian, and the Aryan languages of India, 
besides the lately discovered Tocharian, and apparently on 
element in Hittite.* Tims wo see that the Vedic Aryans 
are connected linguistically and possibly racially with 
Persians, Greeks, Homans, Kussians, Germans and English. 
No longer do they stand battling in the Punjab against 
the Dasyus, as they are represented in the pages of the Itv., 
^ while themselves unconnected with the rest of mankind. They 
represent the vanguard of the Aryan dispersion Indiaward. 

c) In order to indicate the nature of the linguistic 
evidence on which the unity of the Indo-European (IE.) 
family is based, there is here subjoined a short table of 
cognate words in some of tho more important related 
languages: — 

’ Brogmaan, COJU, V«h MV_ ; Schrader, R Ik., IBOt.; Feist, KAHI 
1913. 

* “ It (t t nitlite) seems In rontaio *a Injection ©I I. E. materiel w — IttooaifMd, 
llntate language, JAOS., June, 1921. 
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Sanskrit 

Avcstan 

Gwek 

U«n 

Gothio Iitbuitnlan English 

1 pitAr 

pitar 

zrtrffi 

Pater 

fadar 

father 

2 matAr 

mil tar 

v&w 

mater 

mote 

mother 

3 bhrfitar 

bhr&tar 

*iV*Ffc 

Irater 

brothar brotcrel* 

brother 

4 bvAsot 

xvauhar 

fop 

eoror 

awistar sesu 

sister 

5 aurui-s 

Imnu-s 

ty.6“ 


Bunus sunus 

son 

f> duhitAr 

dugcdft 

C-rti-W 


datthtnr dukte 

daughter 

7 anusS 


voi* 

minis 


(daughJer-Jn-law) 

8fivA§nras 

xvjisuro 

ivo p4c 

socer 

8zcsznras (father-in-law) 

9 ivafrua 



soctus 

swaihro 

(mother-in-hw) 

lOpitrivytw tuiryo 

Jtitow; 

patruus 


(father’* brother) 

1 1 nApiit 

nap at 


nepos 

ncpotis 

nephew 

12 ▼!«* 

vlw 


vir 

waif iv gras 

(man) 

IBjAnI 

jainis 

7t)W, 


qens 

queen 

I4pAtts 

pnilis 

"foie 

pot- 

faths patis 

(master) 

IGp&tnl 

pathnl 

sdcvtx 


pati 

(mistress) 

1G vispAti 

vls-paiti 



wieu-pat* (clan-lord) 

17dAr»pati dangpaiti ZsvtCrr^ 

dom-Jnui 


(bousc-lord) 

lSx&iit 



rex 

reiks 

(king) 

19 vfs 

ria 

oixot 

VICUS 

weihs 

(clan) 

20 d.\roa9 


Sopot 

domus 


tim(b)er 

21 jAnfti 


7£voc 

genus 


km w 

22 vidJiAvji 



ndaa 

widuwo * 

widow 

23 girts 

gaus 

Jioiit 

bos 


cow 

2 1 uksan 

uxsam 



auhsa 

ox 

25 Aava 

asp a 

Trmot 

cquus 

ailiwa 

(horse) 

2C eva 

spa 

XOtuV 

cams 

bunds *zu 

hound 

27 Avis 


o l; 

ovis 

avia 

(sheep) 

2S su-knrft 

hO 

U' 

BUS 


sow 

29 



porcus 

parszas 

pork 

30 ajA 


at; 


ozys 

(goat) 

31 hnmsA • 


•>rt* 

anser 


goose 

32 vfika 

vehrko 

X*»x9C 

lupus 

vralfs rilkaa 

wolf 

33 riksa 

area 

apxtoc 

ureus 


(bear) 

34 mils 


F»- 

mus 


mouse 

35 i Ardha 




hairda 

herd 
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Sanskrit 

Avestan 

Greet 

Latin 

Gothic 

litbuLa 

Eagbsh 

SGpasii 

pasu 


pecus 

faihu 


fee 

37 yug&m 


0»l4» 

jugam 

juk 

jungas 

yoke 

38pi\r 


tjh; 



pilis 

(city) 

39 dvar 

dvar 


fores 

daur 

dutys 

door 

40naus 


vao? 

navis 



(sliip) 

41y&va 

yava 

Cs4 



j'avas 

(grain) 

42 


a).' 

sal 

salt 


salt 

43 dru 

dru 

«l«5 


triu 


tree 

44sarpis 






salve 

45 znAdhu 

,inadu 

pita 



medus 

mead 

46bahti 

hazu 





(arm) 

47 dftn 


oSo'V; 

dens 

tuntlius 

dantis 

tooth 

4SpAd 


sot>^ 

pes 

fotus 


foot 

49 janu 


7 4va 

genu 

kniu 


knee 

50 uraa 


Xf ( vs<: 

lana 

wulla 

vilna 

wool 

51 &yns 

ayah 


aes 

aiz 


(metal) 

52 dhumAs 


6 o|i 6 - 

fumas 


dumas 

(smoke) 

53 an ‘to breathe’ 

avejio; 

animus 




54Ajras 


o>7 po; 

ager 

akrs ' 


acre 

55dv5.ii 


S60 

duo 

tuai 


two 

56 trayfts 


tpsT; 

tres 

threis 

tri 

three 

57 us&s 

usah *■ 

%As 

aurora 


auszra 

(dawn)* 

58 agni-s 



ignis 


ugnis 

(fire) 

59 srdd 


yapSia 

cor 

haicto 

szirdis 

heart 

60 sat 4 m 


e-x«<5v 

cent-um 


sziiutas 

hundred 

61 siiftga 


*£pa; 

comu 



horn 

62 Mma 

zayan 

X*^ 

hiems 


zeraa 

(winter) 

63 devft 

daevo 


deus 


de\as 

(god) 

64 Dyads 


C'-o; 

Jupiter 



(Jupiter) 

65but4 (?) 



guth 


god 

66 dhamaa 

61a*; 


doms 


doom 

67 a gas 


*7*; 




(sin) 

68 as 



os 



(mouth) 

69 sala 


»X[* 

cella 



hall 


* ^0^ r' areot tei3 ia the table shore give the meaning hut arc not th 
etymological equivalents of the scries after which the/ stand 
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d) This tablo of cognate words will show at a glanco 
how closely related tho different branches of tho IE. family 
nro. Those languages must be regarded as only dialectical 
variations of one original IE. speech. To explain the cause 
of some of tho variations, mention may bo made of tho 
consonantal shift which separates tho Teutonic tongues 
from all tho othor members of the IE. family. Tho 
following series of consonants are affected by this 
shift 1 : — 


Labials 

bh 

b 

1> 

(0 

Dentals 

dh 

d 

t 

(no 

Velars 

g!< 

g 

tc 

(i.) 

Palatals 

gV 


V 

00 


Tho law known ns 'Qrim m's L aw** means that where- 
over bh or its equivalent is found in any other IE. tongue, 
b will appear in tho Teutonic, e. g. Skt. bhrfUar=Eng. 
brother. As bh shifts to b, so b shifts to p, and p to I. 
Tho same rule holds good throughout tho other series. In 
other words, there is a shifting forward in tho Teutonic, 
bh to b, till to d, gh to g, etc. Tins shift, by which tho 
Toutonic tongues are placed on n different consonantal 
level from that of tho other cognate tongues, may bo 
compared with a geological fault. Palatalisation takes 
place in Tocharinn by which tho dental t becomes ch (c), 
ns Skt. mutar, Toch. m7fcar. It will bo seen that s Armenian, 
Tocharinn and old Irish have suffered greater phonetic 

1 Cf. O W. Emerson, //uforjr of the FnjUth /-oijtMjf, p. 3 tl. 

* Jared. Grimm, 1783-ISG3. 

* A short list of TochGrlan, Armenian amt Old IrUh «} turn] cots of Sanskrit 
word* 1* bow presented for tho sake of completeness cf statement. — 


Sanskrit 

Toekarian 

.trmmim 

Old Irlth 

Heartin' 

pi Ur 

picar (A) 

hair 

aibir 

father 

mitir 

ntiear 

mair 

laatblr 

mother 

hhriur 

pniear 

elbalr 

broth! r 

brother 

ivisar 

nr 

khoir 

slur 

airier 

(iohltSr 

ekocnr 

dtrrir 


daughter 

TtrJ 

wir 


fer 

(man) 

gAds. 


fcoo 

ho 

COW 
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Eaiiskrit 

Avestsn 

Greek 

tails 

Gothic 

liibati 

Ecgliih 

3Gpasri 

pasu 


pecus 

failm 


fee 

37 yugAm 


Cot «v 

jugam 

juk 

j ungas 

yoke 

33pdr 


Rdn- 



pills 

(city) 

39 dvar 

dvar 

66p* 

fores 

daur 

durys 

door 

40naus 


V3'j' 

navis 



(ship) 

41 yftva 

yava 

Ui 



javas 

(grain) 

42 


a).C 

sal 

salt 


salt 

43dru 

dru 



triu 


tree 

44 sarpi9 


SXfa* 




salve 

45 oiAdhu 

,inadu 

jif6v 



modus 

mead 

46 bahti 

ttazu 

fi/P- 




(arm) 

47 d&n 


o?o* »; 

dens 

tunthus 

dantis 

tOotll 

48 p4d 


Tfh~ 

pes 

fotus 


foot 

49 jana 


Tivo 

genu 

kniu 


knee 

50 Qm5 


Xf,voc 

lana 

wulla 

vilna 

wool 

51 6yas 

ayah 


aes 

aiz 


(xnetal) 

52 dhumfts 


(fojids 

fuimis 


dumas 

(smoke) 

53 an ‘to breathe' 

Svejioc 

animus 



54fijra» 


cr(p6; 

ager 

akre • 


acre 

55dvaii 


S'jo 

duo 

twai 


two 

56 tray&s 


■tpst; 

tres 

threis 

tri 

three 

57 U8&3 

usah * 

t ( w; 

aurora 


auszra 

(dawn)' 

53 agnl-s 



ignis 


ugnis 

(fire) 

59 srAd 


rxrpSia 

cor 

Iiairto 

szirdis 

heart 

60 sat&m 


e-xarov 

cent-um 


szimtas 

hundred 

61 sriftga 


zips; 

cornu 



hom 

62 hfma 

zayan 

yE’jtwv 

hiems 


zeroa 

(winter) 

63 devtt 

daevo 


deus 


devas 

(god) 

64 Dyaus 


Cs’j; 

Jupiter 



(Jupiter) 

65hutd (?) 




guth 


god 

66 dhaman 




dorns 


doom 

67 agas 


07 a; 




(sin) 

68 fis 



os 



(mouth) 

69 sala 


xzXla 

cello 



hall 

words in parenthesis in tho t*1>U ,W rive the 
etymological equivalents ot the series sftt, whlrf, they stand 

meaning 

but are not the 
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d) This table of cognate words will show at a glance 
liow closely related the different branches of tho IE. family 
are. These languages must be regarded as only dialectical 
variations of one original IE. speech. To explain tho cause 
of somo of tho variations, mention may be mndc of the 
consonantal shift which separates tho Teutonic tongues 
from all the other membora of tho IE. family. Tho 
following scries of consonants are affected by this 


Labials 

bh 

b 

V 

<o 

Dentals 

dh 

d 

t 

(no 

Velars 

gfc 

g 

k 

<!>) 

Palatals 

gh' 

tf 

k' 

(10 


Tho law known ns ‘Grimn^VL-LajL** moans that whero- 
ovor bli or Its equivalent is found in any othor IE. tongue, 
b will appear in tho Teutonic, e. g. Skt. bhrlUnr»Eng. 
brother. As bh shifts to b, so b shifts to p, and p to f. 
Tho same rulo holds good throughout tho other series. In 
other words, there is a shitting forward in the Teutonic, 
bh to b, dh to d, gh to g, etc. This shift, by which the 
Teutonic tongues nro placed on a different consonantal 
level from that of tho other cognate tongues, may bo 
compared with a geological fault. Palatalisation takes 
placo in Toclinrian by which tho dental t becomes ch (c), 
ns Skt. niUtnr, Toch. mTicar. It will bo scon that * Armenian, 
Tochnrjan and old Irish have suffered greater phonetic 


* Cf O. W. Emerson, Itiitorif of the FnjUth f.an'pinje, p. 3 tf. 

* Jacob Grimm, 1785-1SG3. 

* A short Eit ot Tochartrtn, Armenian and 014 Irish equivalent* of Sanskrit 
wonli Is now prtsentcil for the sake of completeness of statement; — 

SaitikrM Toeharlan Armenian 014 Irish Meaning 

plUr p»e*r (A) hair athir father 

mitir micar mair mathlr mother 


bbritar prnear etbnlr 

sviaar aar kholr 

ilohltitr ekienr dostr 

rlri wtr 

g\u« . koo 


brother 

titter 

dangbter 

(man) 


to T 
ho 
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decay than Sanskrit, Avestan, Greek, Latin and Lithuanian. 
The term Indo-European (IE.) indicates that the languages 
of this great family are found in both Europe and Asia. 
A more scientific distinction between eastern and western 
IE, is found in the difference which holds between the Centum- 
group and tlio Satam-group, which difference apparently 
indicates the existence of dialectical variations within the 
primitive IE. In the Centum the IE, palatals gh', g', k' t h' 
appear as stops, while in the Satam they appear as spirates. 
Thus the spirate s (sh) in Skt. Satam 1 'hundred* appears 
as the stop k in the Greek sxatev and the Latin centum. 
The languages of the Centum-division aro Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic, the Asiatic Tocharian* recently discovered 
in Eastern Turkestfin, and possibly an IE. element in the 
ancient Hittito of Asia Minor. The §atam-division consists 
of Balto-Slavic, Albanian, Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian 
and Indo-Iranian. Some of these languages aro not only 
neighbours geographically, but are also closely allied 
linguistically. Thus the Indian and tho Iranian constitute 
one group, the Indo-Iranian. In like manner, although 
to a less extent, Greek is allied to Latin, Latin to Celtic, 
and Teutonic to Balto-Slavic. 

A glance at the table of IE. cognate words* will show 
that they all occur in at least two and many of them in 


Armenian Old Irith J leaning 

•on co brand 

*n (bear) 

dura doroj door 

*1 salann lalt 

bwuk (ann) 

atamo del > tooth 

f ' foot 

getmn ’olaij wool 

* • mouth 

1 Vld. Siog and Sieging. TocJwrtaeh die Sprothf der Indoitflhen, in SKPAW,, 
1008, XXXfX, and S. reitt, KARL, pp. 42S-431 
*rp.3 4. 


Santtrii Toehanan 

ku (B) 

dear 

sttyi (B) 

b»hti pofcrm (A) 

din 

pM pe (A) 

is ii 01) 

* p 4, No. 60 . 
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six op seven different IE. tongues. Since there is no 
evidence that these are loan words, we aro shut up to the 
conclusion that, in most cases, they go back to one pre- 
historic speech, that is to say, the speech of the IE. clans 
before thoir separation, Words for cow, brother, foot, 
heart, etc. ore found in the most widely separated branches 
of the IE. family. Through the study of such words, then, 
wo are able to penetrate to the prehistoric stage of IE. 
life and culture- Help is also furnished by prehistoric 
nrchmology and the study of comparative lE. institutions 
as seen in the oldost historical sources. 

e) In this way, then, wo get the following picturo 1 of 
the stage of culture reached by tho IE. clans before their 
separation’. The pastoral and agricultural stage had been 
reached. Animals that had boon domesticated were tho 
cow, sheep, dog, horse, and, loss certainly, goat and swine 
(23-30), also the gooso (31). Cattle-rearing was the great 
occupation, and Iiords of cattle constituted tho wealth 
(35-30). Thero woro draught animals such as oxen (24), 
as proved by names for cart and yoke (37). Boars and 
wolves (32-33) are mentioned among wild animals, but not 
camels, lions or tigors. Clothing consisted of tho skins of 
wild and domestic animals, and of wool (50), which was 
woven. As regards articles of food, yava (41), 1 barley or 
perhaps in general ' corn ’, was grown. Evidently tho flesh 
of domestic and wild animals was oaten, since tho names 
of tho inner organs of tho body, such as tho hoart (50), 
would seem to imply the knowledge gained from slaughtered 
animals. There is no common vocabulary of fishing. 
Hence wo may infer that fish wore not used originally as 
an articlo of food. Tho same thing holds true of milk, 
which apparently, -as in China to-day, was not a primitive 
articlo of IE. dioh Batter, too, (44) was apparently used 

1 1 am much indebted tor the following sketch to O. Schrader, DU Indo- 
Qtrmmtn, 1911 i Sigmund Feist, Kulfur, AutbrtUung imd Ittrkunft tfet Into- 
Gtrmanen, 1013, and If. Ifirt, Die fnrfo-Germaner i. Vols. I-It, 1005-1907. 

* 1 leference by number will be made to the table of JE. words on pp. 3*4. 
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more as a salve or ointment than for food. In the matter 
of agricultural terminology there is a cleft between eastern 
and western IE, which would seem to indicate that the 
western Aryans put more stress on agriculture and the 
eastern Aryans on the pastoral life. Quite likely physical 
and climatic conditions were at tho basis of this difference. 
It may be that tho non-existence of a primitive word for 
salt (42) in the Indo-Iranian branch, and its existence in 
all the rest, fits in with this difference, since salt is more 
needed for a vegetable than for an animal diet. The general 
name for tree (43) is common, but there are no special 
names for fruit trees, indicating that tree culture was not 
yet practised. The primitive IE. intoxicant was a honey 
product (45). 

Houses (19 t 20) were used, which had doors (39), posts 
and roofs, but were doubtless little better than huts. These 
houses were probably partially underground, to ward off 
tho cold of winter. There is no mention of any furniture, 
such as beds, chairs, tables. Mats and skins may have 
been used to sit on. Because of tho joint family system, a 
house would naturally expand into a clan-villago (19). 
There were also forts (39), or places of refuge in times of 
danger. Many such prehistoric forts havo been discovered. 
There is a primitive name for field (54), but no evidence of 
any private property in land. As means of travel, carts 1 and 
also boats (40) were used. The linguistic evidence, then, 
indicates that tho undivided IE. clans were in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium between the noinadic and tho settled 
life. There is evidence of soroejrado in IE. ..times. The 
numbers 1-10 and 100 (55-56, 60) ore primitive. The cow 
was the oldest measure of value (23, 3G). Judging from 
later evidence, there were probably customs of hospitality, 
such as the interchange of gifts between host and guest, 
which made it possible for the wandering trader to journey 
in safety. The winter was the northern winter, because of 

1 Sit. anai. rf. LsL onu«. ' harden’. 
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tho common words for snow and ico (62). Probably, there 
were names for only two seasons, winter and summer, the 
name winter also designating the year. There was the 
common idea of tho month as the measurer of time, 

Tho outlines of tho present ^family^stem^wero already 
in cxistenco (1-11), the father being the head (16-17) and tho 
son’s wife being adopted into the clan of her husband. It 
was tho joint family system, the primitive names (1-11) 
indicating that tho family consisted of a man and his wife 
and children, his brothers and their families, his sons and 
their families, besides tho old people, grandfather and grand- 
mother. From a comparative study of the customs and 
institutions of tho different IE. branches in connection with 
tho linguistic ovidcnce, it is clear that tho authority of the 


head of the family (16-17) was unlimited. He had the power 
of life and doath. Sons were greatly desired as warriors, 
avengers of blood, performers of funoral rites, and as means 
for tho continuation of the clan. There was, owing to the 
chronic warfare of tho time, usually a dearth of m en and 
a superfluity of womon. Honco girl infants as not needed 
were often exposed. Old people, too, were frequently put out 
of tho way especially in time of need. The joint family 
coffer was controlled by tho head of the family, primif * 
IE. marriage was by purchaso ° r _c apture. The lot of t^ 6 
wife was not easy. She was more or less a beast of burd ° 
Her mother-in-law ruled her with on iron hand Se ^ 
dining of the two soxos was, according to the „ S*” 4 ® 
a primitive custom. ’There are traces also dence ’ 
Scythians, Thracians, Slavs, Germans and Indo-T 0 " 8 th ° 
*sati’, the custom of a wifo voluntarily aceomn *7 ans of 
husband in death'; also of a distinct prej^a 5 ?^ her 
second marriage of widows (22). Tfle £ ^Samst the 
guardian of tho honour of his sister. _ ner ™*s the 
of tho father nn unmarried sister ca me nnd th e death 
IE. antiquity was dominated by the idea^t authorit y- 

— — the necessity of 


' {^hr#d<?r, Jndogemanen, 97. 
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marriage. So indispensable was it considered that, accord- 
ing to the evidence, the unmarried dead were sometimes 
even married ritually to the living, that they might be thus 
provided for in the life to come 1 . The future comfort of 
the dead husband was the primitive idea of *sati\ 

The patriarchal' family may have been preceded by the 
so-called ‘matrlarchate’, according to which descent was 
reckoned from the mother*. While the change to the 
patriarchal system would diminish the independence of 
women, it would greatly increase the dignity and purity of 
family life. Whether there was a totemistic stage is 
disputed. If totemism, as P. B. Jcvons thinks, "led to the 
domestication of plants and animals”, and eo was “the 
prime motor of all material progress 8 ”, then it must be 
placed considerably anterior to the prehistoric IE. period, 
which we are studying; for already the pastoral and agri- 
cultural stages had been reached. Monogamy was the 
rule, polygamy the exception. As between different clans, 
probably exogamy was the custom. There is evidence to 
indicate joint land possession on the part of the members 
of a clan. The wife as purchased was the property of her 
lord and master (14). Hence marriage was later called 
the lordshi p (palitva) of the husband over tho wife. 
Accordingly thero was the double standard of morality. 
The single family would usually develop into the ‘large 
family’ and the clan (19, 21). Tho ‘j oint famil y* goes 
naturally with agriculture, where much help isT~needed. 
There is no evidence of slavery in IE. times. A clan was 
united together by the bonds of birth, speech and custom. 
There is no evidence of any formal political union among 
the various IE. tribes, although they would usually act 
together in time of war. Tho earliest federation (namely 
of the Indo-Iranian tribes) may bo inferred from the 

’ SofiraJer, ntnkoetgtif, 100 f. 

‘The 'muUermfct* was clearly found among the pre- Aryan Etruscan,, 

ricts, and JbcrfaiK. 

* Introduction to the History ot Religion, 189ti, p. 113. 
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common namo “Xrya". Different clans may have often 
been different in blood, although the same in language 
and custom. There were clan-lords or kings (16, 18). Tho 
clan-lord was chosen by tho clan, the brotherhood acting 
together in tho choice of a head. Tho term ‘Indo-European’ 
is not racial l . bu t pur ely lin guistic. ' ~ 

f) It has been truly said that the study of tho religion 
of a pooplo is not to bo separated from that of its history 
and culture *, Accordingly IE. religion must non' bo linked 
up with IE. culture as described above. There wore two 
lines of development, according to the evidence, tho worship 
of ancestors and tho worship of tho ‘Heavenly Ones’ (G3)‘. 
Tho worship of ancestors is closely connected with tho 
sense of tho solidarity of tho family. For primitive man 
death involved not annihilation but a state of weakness, a 
kind of shadowy existence. Ho knew that faintness on tho 
part of tho living is romoved by food. By parity of 
reasoning faintness and weakness on tho part of tho 
departed must be removed in the samo way. Hence the 
custom of feeding tho dead. This must bo regarded as at 
first of tho nnturo of a pious service, not as worship. It 
is tho expression of a family's affection for a departed 
member, not unminglcd also with tho fear of a possibly 
troublesome ghost. That such customs wero followed by 
tho IE. clans bcfofo their separation is rendered in tho 
highest dogreo probablo by the evidence of prehistoric 
graves as well as of tho funeral rites of the Greeks, Romans, 
Indians and Lithuanians, f Tho ceremonies included 
Jamontation for tho dead, burning (or burial) of the corpse, 
purification after the funeral, tho death-feast, and the 
feeding of the dead. There were also gifts to the dead, 


1 The elans which spoke primitive Indo-European probably belonged fa part 
at least to the so-called ‘ Nordic’ wee. The term " WIros " might he taken as a 
convenient name lor the speakers of primitive Indo-European. Cf. CfH. I. 66 !l. 

* Ilam&ck quoted by Schrader, ERE. II, 13. 

•Schrader, Arf/an lltltjfon In ERE. II. 11-57. *nd IHrt, Mogtrmantn, II. 
485*522. 
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which were buried or burned with the corpse, gifts of such 
things as, according to the analogy of this life, would be 
useful in the life to come, c. g. food, weapons, furniture, 
clothes, domestic animals, and in some cases servants and 
even wife. After the funeral there was a rigidly appointed 
service of the dead, food and drink being offered on stated 
occasions up to six weeks after the death, during which 
time the spirit of the departed was supposed to hover about. 
Tho food and drink were displayed, and the dead was 
formally invited to tho feast and then as formally dismissed. 
In this way the living were bound to the dead by a long 
chain of death ceremonies. Tho inevitable tendency re- 
sulting from such pious service was the apotheosis of the 
dead, they being called by the Greeks “divine uncles” 
(Qz'jI r«p &«), by the Romans “divine parents” (Di pqrcntcs), 
by the Indians “d I vino fathers” (divtih pitarah), and by the 
AVhito Russians “sacred grandfathers” (sx'jatg dzjadrj). The 
very names which they bear indicate their close relation- 
ship with the living. Such ancestors, who, while living, 
had governed tho family and cared for its welfare, would 
after death naturally become tutelary house deities, like 
the Roman Di parentes. The servico and worship of 
ancestors was one of the foundations of primitive social 
organization. Relatives were united in ancestor-worship, 
in the right of inheritance, and in tho duty of blood-revenge. 
A son was necessary to perform the funeral rites of his 
father. Tho patriarchal head of a family or clan, while 
alive, was the human father, but on bis death became a 
divine father. Ho was tho guardian genius of tho clan, 
charged especially with tho duty of promoting its fertility. 
Rites connected with ancestral worship involved expert 
guidance, in other words, priestly functions. In all primitive 
societies the head of the family, as the one standing, because 
of ago and experience, in closest communication with the 
ancestors, is usually priest, shaman or medicine man. Old 
women as priestesses doubtless shared in similar functions. 
There were no priests in tho technical sense, but there 
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may have been families in which propitiatory and magic 
rites were handed down from father to son'. 

In addition to tho awo and rovcrenco felt toward dead 
ancestors there was a keen sense of tho potency and mystery* 
of natural phenomena. Horo again wo have tho working of 
analogy. Children and peoples in tho childhood stago find 
it natural to ascribo to inanimato objects the same powers 
of will and effort which they themselves arc conscious of 
possessing. Accordingly, from a very primitive period, tho 
wholo of nature was regarded as an aggregate of animated 
entities. Each object or phenomenon of nature, such as 
heaven, earth, sun, wind, lightning, etc., could bo named, 
isolated from tho rest, and mado into a special object of awo 
and wonder. ' Thus to name things was to fixato attention 
upon thorn, make thorn objects of ro/Icction and imagination, 
and so proceed in tho direction of full personification. In 
this way there was tho possibility of as many differont special 
objects of awo as thero arc different phenomena in tho world, 
an endless number. Usener in his OdUemamcn has assumed 
a stago anterior to that of porsonal gods, which ho calls tho 
stago of Sondergottcr, ‘special gods’, ‘departmental gods’, 
holding that ‘personal gods’ wero developed out of these. 
As proof of his thesis Usoncr cites tJio testimony of tho 
Roman Indigitamento, according to which every single fact 
and process of agriculture was under tho direction of a 
special god, Ceres presiding over growth, Flora over blos- 
soming, Insitor over sowing, etc., and the testimony of tho 
old Prusso-Lithuanian religion, which had a special god for 
ovory aspect of cattle-raising. But tho ovidencc thus cited is 
chronologically late, long after the conception of personal 
gods had been formed. What can be assumed, however, 
with practical certainty to bo prehistoric is, in the words 
of Schrader, “tho mere capacity and tho tendency to form 
into a divinity every conception in nature or in culturo 
which was of significance for primitive man*”. 

' 5k b ruler, fnrtogermanen, HR. 

* Seen f «m illud, Tucitm, Germania, chap. IX. * EKE. If ?,2. 
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The two IE. linguistic equations in religion which hare 
successfully run the gauntlet of criticism are the following : — 
Skt. Dyails Pilar = Gr. Zs6 fliwp = Lat. Ju-piter; and 
Skt. devd-s = Lith. deva-s = Lat. dais. 

The reconstruction of the primitive IE. worship of the 
‘heavenly ones’ finds a sure starting point in this material. 
The deivos' ( div ‘to shine' and div ‘sky’) were the bright 
heavenly ones, such as sun, moon, morning star, lightning, 
wind, dawn, etc. Dyaus-Zeus-Jupiicr, the sky, was regarded 
as Father Sky, and his children were the Devas, who 
appear in the sky. Thus Father Sky and his children 
the Devas constituted ‘the real kernel of the primitive 
Aryan religion’*. Such an interpretation of the sky 
represents the beginning at once of IE. myth-making and 
IE. science. The sky, both day and night, remains the 
same in form. Within its capacious limits come and go 
the ‘heavenly ones’, sun, wind, rain, lightning, dawn, etc, 
playing each his respective part in the ordered life of the 
clan of the devas. As clan-lord (vispati) of the 'heavenly 
ones’, Zats-Dyaus-Diespiler is supreme. He bends down 
over the earth and fertilizes it with the rain which is his 
seed. From this point of view also ho is called ‘father’. 

If the differentia of a ‘personal god’ is the exerting of 
influence outside of liis own proper sphere, then it is 
doubtful if the stage of personal gods had then been 
reached, In fire, dawn, lightning, etc. the primitive IE. 
peoples adored tho mysterious powers, the divine anirntp, 
which manifested themselves in the phenomena of tho sky, 
but possibly not as yet any god who was regarded as a 
person. The IE. period was, accordingly, the period of 
‘special’ or ‘departmental’ gods, whatever elso it may have 
been. Whether there had already been formed a motley 
Crowd of special gods, out of which Ihe deivos had been 
separated because of their significance for tho life at that 
time, or whether the deivos alone had thus been isolated 


A warned pithfciorie tom 


ERF.. II. 33. 
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is a question that wo cannot answer. Actually thero may 
have been but few special gotfs recognized, whilo multitudes 
may have been acknowledged as potentially to bo dis- 
covered. Wc may comparo the 33,000,000 OHindn gods, 
very few of whom aro actually named. If, on the othor 
hand, every nomen is a numcn, and everything named 
becomes thereby a 'special god', then we havo already in 
the IE. period multitudes of special gods, potentially, if 
not actually, millions. To illustrate : Janus as tho name of 
an object moans 'door', but as tho name of tho mysterious 
potency manifested in tho door it means ‘ho of tho door'. 
So vesta moans ‘hearth’ and ‘she of tho hearth’; agni ‘fire’ 
and 'ho of tho firo’; u?as ‘dawn’ and ‘she of the dawn’, etc. 

The Heavenly ones were worshipped by offerings of 
food. There was a closo resemblance between the feeding 
of tho dead (tho divino fathers) and tho feeding of tho gods. 
Most probably tho feeding of tho gods nrosofrom the feeding 
of tho dead. As tho dead needed to bo strengthened by 
food, so also did tlio gods, for example, Agni ‘firo’ through 
oblations of ghee. Tho firelcss offering was tho more 
primitive mothod, according to which food was laid out on 
a sacrificial litter, to which tho gods wore invited. Tho 
fire-offering camo later. Magic, of course, is of immemorial 
antiquity. It is more or loss interwoven with prayer and 
sacrifice. 

g) What is tho significance and valuo o! tho religious 
ideas attained by tho IE. clans before their dispersion? Thoj 
primitivo tendency to regard all naturo as animate was thoj 
first stop towards a spiritual interpretation of the universe. 
This rending of tho world in terms of human life was tho 
beginning of anthropomorphism, every external object ns 
well ns man being regarded as possessing an anima. It 
was only a question of time for tho human figure to bo 
added to the human anima present in each phenomenon J . 

1 This tendency ton-arc! utthropomorphUmJs infinite Jy Migrative, pointing, to 
it doe*, toward the conception of Ootl manifesting Ifim«cU si man and of man 
attaining to the image of God • 
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The custom of feeding dead ancestors was a recognition 
of life beyond the grave and the worshipping of them as 
‘divine fathers’ was a confession of faith that tho departed 
ones had in some sense or other become “partakers of the 
divine nature"*. Thus through pious memorial gifts the 
living were closely bonnd up with the blessed dead, and the 
memory of the good deeds of the departed was an incentive 
to practise the same virtues. ‘Father Heaven’ and his 
children the 'Heavenly' Ones’ were conceived after the 
analogy of an earthly clan-father and his clan*. The head 
of an earthly clan was at once father and lord. By analogy 
the head of the heavenly clan of the deivos must be the 
same. Thus several religious ideas of fundamental im- 
portance aro at least dimly adumbrated through the con- 
ception of Father* Sky and his children the Heavenly Ones, 
namely: God as heavenly, as light, as father and as lord, 
and the conception of the world as ordered . Surely on that 
far-off ‘bank and shoal of time’ the Eternal God had not 
left Himself without witness. Through their own nature as 
men gathered into families and clans, through the external 
world which ever confronted them as an object of curiosity 
and awe, and through their experiences of fatherhood and 
lordship, life and death, God spoke to them, as thoy wero 
able to hear. It all comes home to us very personally, 
since the people to whom wo refer were among the ancestors 
not only of the Indian and Persian Aryans, but also of 
most of the peoples of modern Europe and America. 

h) The original home of the IE. peoples is unknown. 
The data bearing upon the problem arc linguistic (as found 
on pp. 3-5), ethnological, that is, the distribution of IE. 
peoples over the earth, and archaeological, the evidenco of 
their migrations and settlements. Besides this there is the 
more or loss indefinite weight to bo ascribed to historical 


1 2 feter, I 4. 

* This gives, at lruu iinptic Illy , the concept of ordrt . 

Mt Is noteworthy ihat 'tuber’. an epithet t-elonging to ancestor worship, is 
carried over amt applied to the Ay. 
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precedent, such as the migrations that have taken place 
from Central Asia in historical times, and the settlement by 
Alexander of Greek colonics in Bactria. The linguistic 
evidence points clearly to a temperate, if not a cold climate. 
Tho earliest conjecture was Central Asia ', cast of the Caspian. 
A more westerly situation in Southern Russia on tho border 
between Europe and Asia was a later conjecture of scholars*. 
The recent discovery of Tochnrinn in Eastern Turkcsttn lias 
tended somewhat to revive tho earlier view”. Tho extremely 
archaic character of Lithuanian speech suggests that tho 
original IE. homo may have been not far from Lithuania 4 . 
The latest hypothesis is that of Professor Giles*, who thinks 
that the original habitat or ‘area of characterization’ of tho 
IE. clans was in Austria-Hungary, tho region enclosed by 
tho Carpathians, Erzgebirge, Bohmcr Wald, Austrian Alps 
and Balkans. Tho fact that Central Asia has been historically 
n veritable offieina gentium, or 4 liivo of tho nations’, whence 
have gone forth Scythians, Huns and Turks, renders possiblo 
tho view that the IE. clans came from the same region. 
Tocharlan, a Centum tongue, is far removed from tho other 
Centum tongues, which are all found in Western Europe. 
It is possible, then, to hold that Tocliarian is a stay-at-home, 
and that tho speakers of tho other Centum tongues have all , 
migrated westward. If there was an early connection botween 
tho Indo-European and tho Ural-Altaic families of languages, 
as Sweet® assorts, then this would suggest some area in 
Russia as the primitive habitat. The archaic character of 
Lithuanian docs not holp much in settling tho question; for 
by parity of reasoning tho Punjab might bo taken as tho 
original IE. home, because the primitive consonants are 


1 ''Borne where in Asia.” — Mas Muller. 

* Schrader, IMA. 878; Moyer, OA. 1*. <1. 

* Meyer, op- til . 801 ; Keith, Indo- Iran lan* in Ithmdarkar, CV. 01, 

* llcndcr, fWncefon factnrt*, No 8, on The Aryan Qit'nUon, October l'Hl. 

•cm i. os. 


* llhtory of fanguage. I modern, p 112 If. 


e 
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best preserved in Sanskrit*. The fact that Alexander brought 
Greeks with him all the way from Macedonia and settled a 
colony of them in Bactria, while he himself and several of 
his Graeco-Bactrian successors invaded India from Bactria 
as a base, and the further fact that IE. peoples — Phrygians, 
Mysians, Bithynians, Ilittitcs (?), Armenians, Persians — 
stretched in almost a continuous line from the Dardanelles 
to Bactria, suggest the possibility that the Aryan advance 
to India may have been through Asia Minor and North 
Persia 1 . Winckler’s notable discovery in 1D0G at Boghaz-koi, 
the old llittite capital in Asia Minor, of a cuneiform inscrip* 
tion (1400 b.c.) containing the names Indra, Mitra, Yarupa 
and NiTsatya, may possibly be interpreted as a landmark of 
the IE. advance eastward*; and, at any rate, it fits in well 
with HroznyV interpretation of llittite as an IE. tongue 4 . 

It might also be assumed that the IE. clans, being 
largely in the pastoral stage, roamed over the great 'grassy 
plain'* of Central Europe and Asia, extending perhaps 
from the Danube and the plains of North Germany through 
Southern Russia on into Central Asia*. This would cover 
practically all the territory embraced by the previous 
hypotheses. The pressure of enemies round about would 
doubtless bo even more effective than a circle of mountains 
to hold a primitivo tribe together and givo it a unified 
development. Thus something may he said for each of 
the above-mentioned hypotheses as to the original home of 
the IE. people. The whole question must be left as a 


' Icelandic, tiongh the farthest removed from the centre of the Teutonic world 
Is neeeitbeless the most srrhaic of the Teutonic proop 

* JlopWns, HR. IT J ; Glim, CHI. I. 70-7-\ 

* Giles, ej>. rtL T2. 

' Pit Sprat he ire Hethltr. Lei prig. 1017. 

* Here piobrbly onlv *n IK lose element Sec p.C, n 2. 

% Yix&Son, \TP- 

* The rslley* of the I'rel *o<J YcJp*, IVn and Paieper, «ad *)so that of (he 
1'snnbe. would famish ■ suifable h*bit*l for the undivided IE. tril** Cf. Meyer 
GK I*. 579. 
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“stimulating and fruitful uncertainty” 1 * * . That the problem 
is ‘stimulating’ is shown . by the number of scholars, 
especially German, who during tho last three decades have 
addressed themselves to its solution. 

i) The date of the dispersion of the IE. tribes is also 
unknown. The only material bearing directly on the 
problem consists of tho dates of IE. migrations, settlements 
and inscriptions: e. g. tho appearance of Aryan-speaking 
bands in connection with the Cassito invasion of Babylonia 
U. C. 1760*, and at the same time the earliest reference to 
tho Hittites in history"; tho Dorian invasions of Greece, 
U. c. 1500-1100; tho Boghnz-kGi inscription, a. c. 1400; the 
date of Zoroaster, n. c. 1000‘ ; the founding of Rome, b. C. 
763; and the Celtic invasions of Gaul, Spain and Britain, 
li. C. 800-300. From these figures a later date than b. c. 
2000 can hardly be assumed. Tho period b. c. 3000-2000, 
with a conventional average of 2500 n.c. may be presented 
as a reasonable conjecture 4 . Tho discovery of fire had 
already taken placo; tho domestication of animals and 
plants and the transition from tho stone to tho metal age 
were in process. 

j) On tho basis, then, of evidence drawn from tho words 
common to tho IE. tongues, the study of prehistoric graves, 
tho witness of the earliest IE. literature, such as tho Rigveda, 
the Homeric poems, Herodotus, Tacitus, etc., as well as from 
tho study of the institutions, customs and folkloro of tho 
peoples concerned, there is a very high degree of proba- 
bility, amounting in most cases to practical certainty, that 


1 Quoted by Marcus Itatj with reference to the authorship of the anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Erjiotitoi'a Greet Ttalament, IV 2.14. 

* HtuMon, Wr. 20-21, 2'., 27 

* Meyer, G A. f*, 577. 

« Moulton, Til, 0, Vi; OJdwjbcjy, LIT. * The tjatlitfonnl date is 000 u C 
» Feist, KAMI , postulates n. C. 2500-2000 for the breaking up of the IE- 
unity. But Hirt, hidagermanen, assumes a still later date B. c. 1800-1C00. 
'‘Need not be placed later than 5000 B V.”— Keith, hi<lo-i<ant<mi. In 
IShaniloikar, CV. 92. 
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among the undivided IE. clans the following customs were 
prevalent: the joint family system organized on a patri- 
archal basis, the authority of the head of tho family being 
absolute over life and death, polygamy to some extent, espe- 
cially among leading men, early marriage of girls, prejudice 
against widow remarriage, exposure of female infants, the 
frequent going of a wife with her husband in death, or 
in other words sail, feeding of the dead, human sacrifice, 
especially of captives, worship of ancestral spirits, and the 
. worship of the personified phenomena of nature such as sSy, 
sun, moon, wind, fire, water, lightning, etc. Such were some 
of the customs which our IE. ancestors practised. In 
Europe, through the clashing of different types of culture, 
and especially through tho impact of Christianity, these 
primitive customs have been either greatly modified ordono 
away with altogether. In India, because of her isolation ‘ 
through tho ages, most of theso customs persist intact or* 
even in an exaggerated form. Thus India is a land of 
archaic survivals./ 

w/ 2. Indo-Iranian Period. 

a) Tho sources of information, as might be expected, 
are much more abundant than for tho IE. period. Rigveda 
and Avcsta may both be used as indirect witnesses to what 
oxisted before Indian and Iranian separated. For thcro are 
a largo number of technical religious words in each litcraturo 
which aro only dialectical variants, c. g. yajha and yasna, 
‘sacrifice’, vita and asha, ‘order’, Asvra and AIntra, ‘Lord’, 
etc, etc. It goes without saying that tho existence, for 
example, of tho word yajha in' the Rik and of yasna in the 
Avosta is proof enough that the thing signified originally 
by both words alike existed in the period beforo the Indian 
group broke away from tho Iranian.* As a matter of fact, 
Veda and Avcsta aro so closely related that each is a good 
commentary on the ot her. In order to make this clear, 

1 C f. Iido-Arj/nn TjioujAf and CuUur, rrabhsker 8 ShttoUi. New 
York, ttl 13, 
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there is hero subjoined a short list of cognate Vedic and 
jAvcstnn words of a technically religious character: — 


'J Vedio AveMan Meaning J Vedic Avcstin Meaning 


1 AMira 

Ahum 

Spirit, Ixird 

| Shall 

aiuiti 

offering 

Aryamtn 

Airy Moan 

Ary a nun 

| ncnrlta 

amoeba 

immortal —• 

Ar.hniti 

Armsiii 

piofy 

1 Arya 

Airy a 

Aryan 

Apam ntjmt 

Apntn nap.U 

vrntcr-chiUl 

j ludra 

Imlri (Amlin) Indra 

»ptyd 

iithwya 

watery 

1 u'.ls 

ushah 

dawn 

npns 

Apo 

waten 

i n*ij 

11S1) 

priest 

Athnnan 

AthmT-ui 

fire-piiest 

’ nt( 

psha 

order 


ofri 

A pi I 

(JandbarvJ (Jl/nlaifwn (Jandharya 

Trill 

Thrill 

Trila 

mi y Min 

loyawla 

nacrificial meal 


daovn 

pod, demon 

\anil 

Vim i 

Yann 

ilrlih 

Jruj 

e\51 spirit 

i yajiH 

>a»na 

sacrifice 

Mrft'.irtHt 

NniryoeatighA 


Ynjati 

ya «(a 

« omblpfal 

Nwityh (n) 

Nnonhailbya 

Dioscuri 

yutfi 

yatn 

demon 

IVirannlhi 

Tumuli 

Puraindlti 

v4)rft 

rn/ia 

bolt 

,b»rhN 

harerUh 

litter 

\ «yfi 

in>n 

wind 

Ifhtga 

Dighi 

Itliapn 

\ n urint 

\ ifRiibvant Viv-UVROl 

lihutd 

b«itl 

Sliwt 

Vritmb'in 

Vrrflhropna Vnlra sjaye r 

ro bill ii 

madu 

infill 

•mm m 

liumati 

good thought 

mantra 

imothra 

spell 

suktA 

lmkhta 

good wont 

mmyii 

inainyn 

wrath 

Mill 1 

Iinrnn 

Mill# 

mi's 

in lb 

moon 

1 svlr 

livar 

aim 

Mitri 

Mitlirn 

Mitr* 

, h-»- 

/» 0t .ir 

inyokiog priest 


It requires only a glance at those parallel columns of 
words to become convinced of the close connection of 
Vedic and Avcstan religion os well as of language. These 
separate lines of development point back to one undivided 
Indo-Irnnian people, language, culture and religion. Spiegel’s 
Die Arisehe Pcriodc (1887), although it is somewhat out of 
date, nevertheless shows what can bo done through the 
use of such material in reconstructing the cultural and 
roligitroa conditions of tho undivided Indo-Iraniana. 

b) Tho undivided tribes boro one common name which 
appears in both tho Old Persian Ariya and the Vedic Aryn. 
This common name points to a union of tribes, the earliest 
federation of IE. clans of which there is any evidence. 
Assuming n. c. 3000-2000 as the period within which the 
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dispersion of the IE. clans took place, wo may postulate 
provisionally b. c. 2500-1500 as the period when the Indo- 
Iranian tribes lived together as one people. Whether they 
lived all that time in Baetria and the neighbouring re- 
gions is unknown. It may bo that their line of advance 
lay througli Asia Minor and that the various IE. tribes 
which settled in that region, Phrygians, Armenians and 
others were either left behind in their course or followed 
later in their wake. Bo that as it may, one thing is certain 
that the Indo-Iranian tribes were together for a considerable 
time and then separated, tho Indian branch moving by one 
or more migrations into tho Punjab, and the Iranian branch 
remaining in Baetria and Persia. As a result, the two 
linguistic groups, Indian and Iranian, “lie closer together 
than any other distinct languages in the IE. family”'. 
Before the dispersion of the Indo-Iranian tribes, their 
habitat in Baetria and still more their line of march east- 
ward from Asia Minor, if they came that way, would have 
brought them into fairly close contact, by trade and other- 
wise, with the great centres of Babylonian culture in the 
Euphrates-Tigris plain. It is possible that the mystical 
and sacred number seven, which is such a favourite in both 
Veda and Avcsta, as well os in the Hebrew Old Testament, 
was borrowed from Babylon 5 , especially if its origin was 
due to the observation of astronomical facts such as tho 
seven planets (sun, moon and five planets) or the seven 
stars of the Great Bear. It is possible, too, as Oltlenberg 
thinks, that there may have been some Babylonian influ- 
ence upon tho development of Indo-Iranian religious and 
ethical ideas. 

c) The two lines of religious development which wero 
found in the IE. period, namely, the worship of ancestors 
and the worship of tho 'heavenly ones’, continued through- 
out tho Indo-Iranian period; for they appear in both the 


1 Moulton, Art, Jranldnt in FRli , Vol VI f. 
*So v. Svhnrdcr, Arittht B tl/ffion, I. 427-120 
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llv. and tho Avcsta, especially in tho Younger Avcsta. Tho 
service and worship of tho PiMs in tho Tlv. is paralleled 
by tlio similar sorvico and worship of tho Fravaskis in tho 
Avcsta *. The worship of tlio ‘heavenly ones’ also continued 
through the Indo-Iranian period, for wo see it in full bloom 
in tho Rv. Thero was indeed among tlio Iranians the re- 
ligious reformation connected with tlio name of Zoroaster, 
through which Ahum Mazda, ‘the Wiso Lord’, was mado 
the supremo and sole object of worship, the daevas of tho 
old religion being degraded to tho position of demons, or 
at least to that of angols; but this reformation was followed, 
as is so ofton tho case, by a count or-reformntion, which 
restored tlio daevas to their old position, or at least to the 
status of angols. If the Bogliaz-kCd gods, ’Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra and tho Nusatya (n. c. 1400) wero early Iranian 
deities, as Oldcnborg thinks, then they must have preceded 
tho Zoroastrian reformation, since at a later period Varuna 
drops out altogether, or rather is replaced by tho namo 
Ahura Mnzda^and the three gods Indra and tho two 
Heavenly Twins arc turned into demons. If they wore 
Vodic deities, then their appcaranco on tho Boghaz-koi 
inscription proves a backward connection at that early ago 
between the Punjab and Asia Minor, and suggests strongly 
thnt that was the route which tho Indo-Iranian clans 
followed in reaching their eastern homo. ftSlndo-Iranian 
or early Iranian doities, then wo have Vnrut.ia as tho 
Heaton God (Ouranos?) and four ‘heavenly ones' as his 
assotiates, namely, Mitra, Indra and the two ASvins. Tho 
next important outside evidence concerning early Iranian 
religion is found in the famous passage of Herodotus 
(1. 131), which reads as follows: “Their custom is to ascend 
to the highest peaks of tho mountains, and to offer sacrifices 
to Zous, calling the whole vault of tho sky Zeus; and they 
sacrifice also to sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and winds"*. 
Ho* wo have clearly tho old IE. pantheon consisting of 


1 Spo c«ptfcij!l7 Unoriltn laiM. 


s Mem] ton, EZ. 301.392. 
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the sky-god Dyaus and his children, ‘the heavenly ones’. 
The Yashts prove sufficiently that the Younger Avcsta 
admits of such worship'. 

d) Certain new developments in religion were intro- 
duced during the Indo-Iranian period : — 

(1) The conception of ‘order’*. This was present at 
least implicitly in the IE. period, being involved in tbo 
cosmic order represented by the rule of Heaven* over 'the 
heavenly ones’, and in the social and moral order created 
by the rule of tho clan-father over the clan. It first became 
explicit, however, during the period represented by the 
Tcl-el-Amarna correspondence (n. c. 1400) in which there 
occur certain names containing aria-, as Artashuvara and 
Artatama, wliidh remind one of the later Persian names 
Artaxerxcs, Artaphcrnes, etc. The element aria in these 
names stands for tho Avestan asha and the Yedic rita. 
That carries back the origin of this important conception 
to at least 1400 n. c. And, as wo have seen, its roots run 
back still further into the IE. period. In both Veda and 
Avcsta rita-asha is fundamentally important. In tho Pik' 
it covers the threefold order, cosmic, ritualistic and moral. 
In the Avcsta it runs out into the meanings, right, truth, 
righteousness, holiness,— all ethical in connotation. Veda 
and Avcsta, then, are witnesses that the conception existed 
before the breaking Up of tho Indo-Iranian unity. I ' 
(2) The Ethical conception of God. A conception like 
rita-asha would naturally have its effect upon the idea of 
God. - Scholars practically agree that Varui,ia equals A^ura 


1 From the tombing testimony of the lloghar Vot inscription. |He Rik and the 
Yonnger Atc>U, it is clear that among the Indo-Iranian gods were inclldcd 
Varans, Mitra, Semi, X mire an, Indra, the Amn\ Mvastant and Yuma. \cf. 
Kartjnhar, OIUJ. 2 . | 

* Vedic rill, Aretu I 

*“A people wbwo worship ioc luded the Sky, loftiest ot all n.ilurc-dcitiw, aid 
thoae ancestor-god a who are ever the most potent to stir op the feeling of a clU* 
bond between religion and coodu-t. had native material on which to wor{ " 
Koniton, Ez. 213. 
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Mazda, that is to say, tho ethical god of the Rik is regarded 
as tho same in origin as tho ethical and supreme god of 
tho Avcsta. This means that a movement in tho direction 
of ethical monotheism preceded tho Indo-Iranian dispersion. 
This movement was not originated by the reformation 
connected with tho name of Zoroaster, since that took place 
after tho Indo-Iranian separation, probably as early as 
1000 B. C. What tho Zoroastrian reformation really did 
was to take up tho earlier reform movement and carry it 
forward to its logical issue in an ethical monotheism. The 
Vcdic period lind nothing corresponding to tho Zoroastrian 
reformation. Hence tho Vcdic Vnruna did not rise far 
abovo tho level of tho pre-Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda' 
ethically very great, but not tho supreme God. 

(3) Something corresponding to the Iranian Amcsha 
Spcntas and the Indian Adityas. These two groups of gods 
have, as wc shall see, so many points of contact that a 
common preparation during tho undivided Indo-Iranian 
period for both lines of development seems to bo demanded. 
Father Dyaus was clearly tho chief deity of the Indo-Iranian 
as he had been of the undivided IE. clans. We may think 
of him as having other names which emphasized various 
aspects of his nature, such as Asura ‘Lord’, Varupa (or 
Yarcna) ‘Encompasser’, Mitra ‘Friend’, Aryaman ‘True’, 
Ebaga ‘Distributor’, etc. Tho mystical number ‘soven' 
may have served as a framework to unite this special group 
and to isolate it from all tho rest. The list of names 
furnished a plurality associated with Dyaus as his supreme 
council, but qIbo a plurality in unity, since the various 
names were all names of Pyilus and served merely to 


• That Ahura Manh wm prc-Z-o remit t tan In oiigin has been Apparently proved 
by documentary evidence through 1’roE JTomm«d’» discovery of the name Altai a 
lta&ii In an Attfrlnn Inscription of the reign of Atmr-biuiipa) (n C. CCS C2C). 
The arc-halo form o( the name Awnra Instead of Ahura (cf. N&satya, lit place of 
Nnonhaithya In the lloghaz kr.i inscription) carries in back before the Iranian 
consonantal shift from * to ft, doubtless to a period not far removed from that of 
the Tlsghsr kid Inscription See P8BA, IKS'), 132, and Woulfon, I>. 31 ff. 
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propagated in priestly families *. There arc many references 
in the liv, to ancient priestly families, Uhrigus, Atharvans, 
etc. Mixed up though they be with mythical and legendary 
material, thcro are nevertheless quite likely in many of them 
historical reminiscences of priestly families reaching back 
into the dim past, possibly to the time before the separation 
of tho Imlo-Irnnian clans. Such specialization of function 
led to great results in India. ‘Priestly teclmiquo demanded 
considerable knowledge — knowledge that could be gained 
only through division of labour — for its proper exercise. 
In this way tho tradition was naturally set of a learned 
priestly class mode up of different orders of priests. As 
a result tho religious literature of India, so far as it has 
been arynnized, is the work of the priesthood, and Its 
fundamental conceptions represent largely the thinking of 
tho same dominant community. 


1 In tlic KhonlW anil Ab»n Vashts (IV 10 ami \ 8b) there « mention of 
Atbrarans «0'1 their pap!!', tlcailr u reference to priest!/- schools 1 'or example, 
In the KhorJml Yasht, 10, we are toltl thit "a apcll may he JituIrwI by an 
Athravon to hit pupil" 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RIGVEDIC AGE 

1. Sources. — The primary source for the pi gvcdic ag e 
is, of course, the Rigveda. It contains a multitude of allu- 
sions to persons and things, mostly however incidental and 
fugitive. To illustrate from the hymns translated tho kind 
of information thus given, wo may note the following 
allusions: skin of slain beast, Y.85, 1; barley, yava, V. 85, 3; 
dice-playing, II. 12, 4-5; V. 85, 8; VII. 8G, G; X. 34; strong 
drink, sura, VII. 8G, G; cattle-thief, VII. 8G, 5; wild beasts, 
1. 154, 2; 1L/33, 11; cattle at pasture, VI. 34, 5-6; chariots, 
VI. 54, 3; vil. 71, 2; sacrificial posts, IV. 51, 2; desert; land*, 

I. 35, 8; water-skin, V. 83, 7; medicines, IL 33, Y, 4, 7, 12; 
winter, II. S3, 2; .riyer-crossing, ft. 33, 3; III. 33; necklace, 
'll. 33, 10; gold' I. 85, 9; II. 33, 9; bow and arrows, IL 12, 10; 

II. 33, 10; ivolyes, X. 127, C; deb't, X. 34, 4, 10; 127, 7; 
villagers, X. 127, 5; spears, I. 85, 4; wplls, I. 85, 10; snakes, 
II. 12, 3; battle, II. 12, 8; mountains, JI. 12, 13; rivers, 
II. 12, 12; spies, I. 25, 13, etc, etc. By piecing together all 
such references and allusions a fairly complete picture of 
Vedic life 1 may be secured. Two indirect sources of infor- 
mation may he singled out for special mention, the similes 
and metaphors’ of tho Bik., and the antliropomorphised 
picture of the Rigvedic gods. 

There will be no attempt to give an exhaustive picture- 
of Vedic life. For the purpose in hand it will be sufficient 
to sketch briefly the geographical, climatic, ethnological and 
cultural background, .which conditioned the religious think- 
ing and practice of tho Vedic Aryans. ‘ They clearly brought 

1 As found in Macdoncll and Keith’s Vtiic Inici of A’utiie* anl Subject! 
Vols I JI, LodiImi, 1912, and in '/immefs AUindttchn Ltbert . Berlin, 1879. 

* Gleithnlsse Hud Jletnphm* im Pig* tin by A- llirxel, Ixipzig, 1800; and 
article in the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Yd. I. 56 ff. on Veifit 
Social Lift according to the Simile* in 111 * Agni Hgmnt of the Ptgieda t>y II 1> 
Griswold. 
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with them a large inheritance from the past in addition to 
what they achieved in their now habitat in India. For, as 
wo have seen, the roots ot Vedic life and thought run back 
into tho Indo-Iranian period and oven boyond that into 
tho Indo-European period. 

2. Geography — - four points of tho compass may bo 
mentioned as enclosing tho area occupied by tho Vodie 
Indians, viz. tho river Itasa x m the west, and tho Ganges 
on tho cast, to the north the snowy mountains, and to tho 
south the sea. Since tho Avestan form of Itasa is Itahha, 
and tlio*Rasil is mentioned sovcral times as a river in tho 
extreme north-west of the Vedic territory it is probable 
that it refers to a real stream, perhaps originally tho 
Araxes or Jnxartos*. If this is a correct interpretation, 
then tho name betrays an historical reminiscence of an 
earlier homo to tho north of the Hindu Kush. In other 
passages, however, it is the name of a mythic stream en- 
compassing tho atmosphere and the ends of tho earth* and 
once colled 'Mother Itosij’. With tho passage of timo and 
the fading out of tho memory of tho original Rasa as a 
real earthly stream, it was quite natural for it to bo 
charged finally with mythical elements. Tho Ganges 
(Qanga) is directly mentioned only once in tho ltv, ', and 
indirectly once through tho epithet ( Gangya ) 'being on tho 
Ganges’'. It was on tho eastern horizon of the Vedic 
Indians. - On the north uroro the ‘snowy’ mountains", clearly 


' Kt. I 112, 12; V. 03, 9; X. TO, 9. 

*So Zimmer, Ah. 13-1C; Macdonell an- 1 Kcitb, Vedic Index, II. 209 It 
may lie (hat there was a JUs* on the Punjab side of the Hindu K'rnb If go, 
ft yen* doubt Im named after tbc original Itaetmn a procf Jure altogether 

natural. 

»Ut. V. 41, 10; IX. 41, 0; X. 10S, 1-2- 131, 4 

* X. 75? S. 

*VI 45, 31. 

+ Imt hlmacanltth, X. 121, 4 
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a reference to the snow-covered Himalayas. 1 To the south 
was the Samudra, literally the ‘gathering of waters’, which 
denotes at least the river Indus when it receives the Punjab 
tributaries, and becomes a sea-like expanse of waters. 
While there is no definite proof that the Ycdic settlements 
extended to the mouth of the Indus, wo may yet regard it as 
highly probable that the Vedic people had some knowledge 
of the ocean. The Indian" Aryans were a daring and adven- 
turous people. In the winning of the wild West of America 
from savage beasts and savage aborigines, there were ever 
intrepid hunters and Indian fighters, like Daniel Boone, 
who were wont to push into the wilderness far in advance of 
the regular settlements. So was it doubtless in Vedic days. 
It is most unlikely, then, that the Indian Aryans were 
without at least a dim knowledge of the Indian ocean*. 

/ The region comprehended within these four points, Rasa 

f ^and GaftgS, snowy mountains and sea, is approximately the 
territory drained by the Indus and its tributaries, extend- 
ing as far south as to the junction of the main river with 
its branches, that is, a region corresponding roughly to 
the present Punjab, North-Western Province and Kabul 
i valley. ' 

Of the Aryan habitat as thus defined the most promi- 
nent features were tho rivers. The ‘seven rivers’ (sap la* 
sindhavah) of the Aryan country are often mentioned in the- 
Rv.*, cither a conventional number like ‘the seven churches 
that are in Asia”, or a reference to the five* well-known 
rivers of the Punjab together with the two boundary streams, 
Sarasvati and Indus. In at least one passage * sapia sindhavah 


'On da\s when the atmosphere is clear (remfe-sedly & rare experience) the 
snowy Himalayas are plainly visible to one travelling by train on the X. W. 
Railway line all the way from Saharanpnr to Amritsar, as the present writer 
knows from experience. 

♦dimmer, AL. 2oj Vtdu Index It, 431-433. 

*1. 32, 12; 3>, 8; IV. 28, }, etc 
* Her I 4. 

‘Satie;, Be is, J’.StS, Jbelnm and Chen ib. 

“Mil. 24 27. 
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is tho designation of the land 1 . We may assume that the 
Vodic settlements occupied the submontane region, where the 
water is near tho surface, nil the way from Kabul to Ambala, 
and also followed the banks of the rivers some distance 
toward the sea. Tho phenomena of mountain, river and 
sea furnished the Vedic singer with plenty of imagery for 
describing the drama of tho storm. Ho saw in the sky an 
aeriai ocean. Thoro were cloud m9untains which Indra 
pierced with his bolt, and in which ho hollowed out deep 
beds for tho aerial rivers. The special geographical features 
of the Punjab were not without influence upon tho 
development of tho folkloro concerning the gods, which 
comes under the head of mythology. 

The rivers of tho Punjab furnished natural political 
boundaries and natural lines of defence. The famous 
victory of SudOs ovor the ten kings was won on tho banks 
of the Par us i)I * (Ravi). We are reminded that Porus* 
contcsfcd Alexander’s passago of the Jholum and that tho 
boundary between Ranjit Singh’s territory and British 
territory was tho Sutlej. . Tho Sikh army definitely began 
hostilities, when it crossed tho Sutlej into British territory. 
In tho Vedic ago tho boundary rivers must have been also 
the scene of frequent crossings and recrossings in connection 
with plundering raids 4 . One can imagine, too, that indivi* 
dual Vedic ad venturers, of the spirit of Daniel Boone, 
would frequently cross over a river into tho territory of 
tho Dasyus Or of a hostile Aryan tribe, and attempt 
exploits, either winning booty or having to get back to 


' Cf Vend. I. 18; llapta Hindu. 

* Rv. VII. 18, 8-0. The mention of Ihe Yaronna in v. I 'I of Ihe same hymn 
may possibly be Interpreted with Jlacdonell and Keith (Vedic Tndex I. .">00) as a 
reference to another victory of Sud Vs, on the theory that tlic hymn w a condensed 
*< count of more than one victory. 

a JlStj’iOC 1 * lb® J’uuraea prince. 

* Such an one as is desulbod in VisvSmltre's hymn to the rivers Vip»# and 
£ntudr* (ill, 33), in which there is mentioned a village or ‘horde' of the Bharatas 
crossing the rivers In quest of booty (cons). 
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their own side of the river as speedily as possible by 
swimming or by boat. Such experiences seem to be pre- 
supposed in tho following verses: — 

And may ire dive with thee across 
All enmities and hostile pow ers, 

As swimmers over water-streams. II. 7, 3; and 
Put us across hostilities 
As with a boat, thou radiant god, 

Expelling evil with thy light. 

For welfare carry us across, 

As in a boat o'er Sindku's wave, 

Expelling evil with thy light. I. 97. 7-8. 

Such similes are very numerous in tho Hv. In fact, the 
Vedic experience of being helped across a river to a place 
of safety, together with later experiences of tho samo sort, 
has left almost as deep a mark upon Hindu religious 
symbolism as the crossing of the Jordan has upon Christian 
symbolism , The boats used in crossing the Punjab rivers 
must have been very simple in structure, probably dugouts 
or rafts. Tho paddle was apparently used for steering as 
well as for propulsion. 

8. Climate. — The climatic charges experienced by’ tho 
Vedic Aryans in passing from Bactria into tho Tunjab were 
numerous and striking. From a temperate climate’ they 
passed into one almost torrid*. Winter was a thing of the 
past. Tho Punjab cold season was like their former 
autumn. As earlier they had reckoned tho years as so 
many winters, so now in the Punjab they’ began fo reckon 
them as so many autumns*, although the older terminology 
was still in use*. In tho distribution of the rainfall there 


' One mtf compare the line of (b« <1iri<tiau ; A nun Jinre mohi pnrf 

•Who will put me serous f* In tbu same h\mn i’ur haraiya 1* « divine title. 
’ Usually cold in winter but pretty hot in rummer. Cf. de Node's flol Aura, 50. 
1 noting July and August 1922, according to the weather reports in the Pioneer, 
the hottest places in India were Peshawar, Der* I-raml Mian, Jtcvlnbol, Lahore, 
LyaUpur, Mutton, Fort Sandeman, ptalkot and Rawalpindi, al! in tbe Punjab or 
the neighbouring regions of the N. W. Frontier and Italiv'histsn. 

4 IjY. II. 27, 10; lit. 30, 10 , etc 

•Kt. I. Gt, It; U. 13, 3; V. 51, 15, VI. 48, S. 
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were striking differences. In Bactria, as in most temperate 
climates, rain falls more or less throughout the' year 1 , 
alternating with snow in winter; hut in the Punjab, with the 
exception of ono or more winter rains (usually in January), 
no rain ordinarily falls during the rest of the year except 
in connection with the monsoon, between June and October. 
The monsoon in the Punjab is ofton very deficient, although 
quantities of rain usually fall in the lower Himalayas and 
flood tho Punjab rivers. The Mult’, or monsoon wind, which 
is such a characteristic featuro of tho United Provinces, is 
hardly felt in tho Punjab; butforsovoral months preceding 
tho breaking of tho monsoon the Punjab is afflicted with 
violent dust storms, accompanied by strong wind and not 
infrequently causing darkness even at midday. Tho mon- 
soon is followed in September and October by a very 
feverish and unhealthy season lasting for several weeks. 
Beforo tho coming of tho monsoon rains, tho boat is extreme, 
often as high as 117“ in tho shade and 170’ in tho eun. 
Thus in tlio Punjab habitat of tho Vcdic Aryans the drama 
of tho elements had its own speoial sotting, which must hnvo 
modified to some extent the mythology which tho Aryans 
brought with them from their trans-IIimftlayan home. The 
bjpartito division of tho year into winter and summer’, six 
months each, which dates from the IE. period, was broken 
up in tho Vedlc ago into three seasons, spring ( vasanta), 
summer (griimo) and autumn (sarad)'. Tho Rik knows 
also the winter (himaj as a reminiscence from tho past; « 
and in the Frog-song 1 tho rainy season r ' is mentioned twice. 

1 “Thunder storms ore not infrequent, cspeoiiillr in spring ' t)e Ihidc’s 
IltkMira, 4”; ■snd "Out of ISC days ... OH were overclouded 01 rainy"— 

•p clt . 5 2 . 

* Wr/id and linn i * Hv. X. 90, Jj. * VII 10J, 2, a. 

* Vmvrit The rainy season fa mentioned by mtnc only here la I lie flv., In 
harmony with the fai t that the monsoon in the Pnnj ib tends to be light. When 
the Aryan tribes reached the United Provinces, the three seasons became foe, and 
‘the rains* (tnryilfi), os the most characteristic season, furnished the name for the 
year. While there fe s distinct difference between the Western and Eastern 
Punjab as regards I be average amount of rainfall, yet the conlrast drawn by Keith 
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4. Auyaks. — T ho Higveda is dominated throughout by 
the antithesis between Aryan and Dasyu, the foreign 
invader and the aboriginal inhabitant^ of the land. The 
antecedents and ethnic connections of the Aryan invaders 
have already been considered. Tho year 1500 n. C. has 
been accepted as a provisional dato (a mere conventional 
average) for tho entrance of the Aryans into the Punjab. 
They came either as a single invading host after the 
manner of Alexander's invasion, or more probably In 
successive bands covering perhaps several centuries. 
There arc plenty of historical analogies for both types of 
invasion, but no direct evidence. Hence wo are shut up 
to an imaginative reconstruction of tho probable (or possible) 
course of events, guided by analogy. It is quito probable 
that there was some trade between Bactria and the Punjab • 
prior to tho Aryan invasion, as the date of the invasion in 
any case was comparatively recent. Aryan traders or 
adventurers may well have visited the Punjab before that 
time and carried back a ‘report of the land”. As already 
stated*, tho eighteenth century b. c. was characterised in 
Western Asia by tribal migrations and conquests. It was 
f marked by the Hittite invasion of Akkad (circa 1760 n. c.), 
the Hyksos i nvasionlihd conquest of Egypt (about 1700 it.c.) 
and the Knssite overthrow of the First Babylonian Dynasty, 
in connection with which was the first appearance of the 
Aryan in history*. About this time tho Mitjnf, whose 
rulers may have been speakers of Indo-European, settled 
in northern Mesopotamia and prepared the way for the 
Boghaz-koi inscription and the Iranian proper names. in 
the Td-el'Amarna correspondence. 

While certain IE. tribes were thus settling in Persia 


(CIH. I. 71) between the ‘thunder and lightning* of the Ambala region and the 
•gentle’ showers ot the rest ot the Punjab, seems to the anther much overdrawn. 

For the modern trade route between Bohhlre and Kabul, roe de Code’s 
EokhSra 

1 Compare the for traders who did so tnmh lor the exploration ot North 
America in the early days *p 15). 4 Meyer, GA , I*, 577.;>7g, 
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and Mesopotamia, it is altogether probable that other 
tribes of the same people wore beginning to cross the Hindu 
Kush into tho Punjab. Tho method of invasion was 
probably a combination of peaceful penetration and armed 
force. TJio analogy of early racial expansions' makes 
probable a scries of Aryan invasions and settlements in 
the Punjab rather than ono single invasion and conquest 
of tho land. So wo may assume tentatively that tho Aryan 
tribes entered the Punjab by incursion after incursion 
extending over possibly several centuries, it may bo from 
fJ7 00 to 1.100 it. cj Probably each invasion was a tribal 
affair not dono rapidly, but after the manner of migratory 
* pastoral peoples*: Grierson’s distinction 1 between tho Aryan 
languages of tho ‘Midland’ and those of tho ‘Outlnnd’ 
seems to demand more than ono migration to account for 
it. This is quito apart from tho cogency of his theory of 
tho latest Aryan invasion by way of Gilgit and Kashmir. 
Tho relativo position to ono another of tho Aryan tribes 
in India suggests also tho same explanation of carlior and 
later immigrations V 

Thoro is plenty of cvidenco in the Itv. that tho Aryan 
tribes not only fought against tho Dnsyus, but also were 


* t'ompire the numerous waves of Srmllii invasion into Palestine, the conquest 
of Britain l)/ Jute, Angle, Saion, Dane ami Normiui, extending over many 
rentuncs, and the gradual winning of tho wild West of America through the 
forward pressure of the Pcotch-IrMi ‘backwoodsmen’, who were equally good at 
hunting, fighting and tilling the Soil See Itoosevclt, WW t ol f. 

’ “We may be certain that the Invasions were no mere imurxioiisof armies, but 
gradual progressive movements of whole tribes *’ — ltapson, CHI. 1 43 
*101. J„ 11)07, Chip, on languages 

4 So Jlacdonoll and Keith, Index I. 1 08-169 • “Thr geographical position of 
(he Kiiru-Pancillai render* it probable that they were lifer immigrants into 
India than the JforatielitfefcM or the Kilaf*, who must have been pushed Info 
their more eastward ten itoriei by a new wave of Aryan settlers from (he west". 
So Oldenbcrg (fiurtethu 3) who speaka of “ the first immigrants ’’ and of “ a second 
wave of the great lido of immigration". So also James Kennedy, JIIAS , October 
Jill*), j» 510: “The immigrants from Bsctrla had come at intervals through a 
long series of years " 
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frequently at war among themselves, in which case Dasyu 
allies would probably at times be found on the one side or 
the other. For example:— 

Looting to you and to your friendship, heroes twain, 

Forward liaa o gone the broad-ribbed 1 warriors keen for spoil ; 
Both Dasa foes and Arya foes smite and destroy, 

With succour help Sudas, O Indra-Varuna. VII. S3, 1 ; and 
Thou hast our focmen, Indra, of both races, 

0 hero, both the Arya and the Dasa, 

Struck down like forest trees with well-aimed axes; 

In fights thou rontest them, most manly warrior. VI 33, 3*. 
On the hypothesis that tho Aryan tribes entered the 
Punjab at different times, it is easy to see how warfare 
between tribe and tribo would have been especially easy. 
Tho earliest invaders may also have made common cause 
with tho Dasyus against tho later Aryan invaders, very 
much as Anglo-Saxons and Celts combined forces against 
the Danes. Under these circumstances some clans of Aryan 
origin doubtless shared with tho Dasyus in the degradation 
which must have befallen them both alike*. 

This, on the whole, seems to be tho most reasonable 
hypothesis of the way in which tho Aryans entered India, 
and it is supported by the weight of export opinion. 
Nevertheless, in tho light of the numerous armed invasions 
of the Punjab made by Persians, Macedonians, Scythians, 
White Huns, Moghuls, etc., it must be left an open question. 
It is barely conceivable that tho Aryan invaders entered 
practically as a single warrior band, got a foothold in the 
Punjab, sent off settlements in various directions, which 

1 Or ‘with broad sibrr* armed ' — Macdonoll, II. 15. 5|. » 

«l*o I 102, HI. 32, 14; VI. 22, 10, tie 
* Co in pure trifle Index 205: “It is also probable that the Sutras came to 
loclndc wen et Aryan rare, awl that the Vrtlie peiiod saw tba degradation ol 
Aryans to a lower social stales. This seems, nt any rate, to bare been the ease 
with the Ha (Aa loro a". In this connection it U worth while mentioning that the 
i lasso* In the IVoyvh which Kialey (,T»< IVojtle of lu/iui, ‘ioA 1*1 , \iy 

< rooVc, Calcutta, 1015, pp 37, 40, 35fr3V»), on tho basis of *1 till-measurement, 
find* ** the of Aryan I tood, inolnde (mira>n/< ttulu the despiaed 

Chahtwa 
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formed the basis of the different Aryan tribes, and develop' 
cd dialectic variations in speech. 

5. Dasyus. — The Dasyus 1 * * * * * * 8 were clearly the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Punjab, in the opinion of Baines*, 
ethnological ly connected with theKols. Since, however, the 
cerebral letters are characteristic of the .Dra vidian 
languages, but not of the Indo-European, and are found 
in the Rik but not in the Avesta, we may concludo that 
speakers of Dravidian tongues were found in the Punjab 
at the time of the Aryan invasions'. They differed from 
the Aryans, in appearance, speech and religion. As con- 
trasted with the white Aryan colour, the Dasyus wore dark- 
skinned. So in the following passage : 

In fights hath Indra helped the Aryan worshipper, 

Giving a hundred aids in every battle-drive, 

In battle-drives that win the light ; 

Plaguing the lawless gave he up 
To Manu’s folk the dusky skin:* 

Burning, as ’twerc, he every greedy foe eonsumes, 

Yea quite consumes the venturesome. I. 130, 8. 

Clearly referring to the ‘black skin’ of the Dasyus is the 
Dasa colour as mentioned in the following stanza: 

Who hath made all things in this world unstable, 

Humbled thr Du*a colour' or destroyed it: 

1 Dusi/ii nail Vasa are wont* of uncertain origin. lHayu corn -.ponds with the 

Inuiiso daithu, dayya incjjnng ' province’- I» the Ihbiatun inscription Bari us 

calls himself KhiliyatMya dahy imfim ‘niter of prownecs,’ wbicli is the phonetic 
equivalent of the Vodie Kmtlriyo Untyutuim ‘ mlei of iMsyns ' (or enemies) 
The original meaning, ns Zimmer thinks (AL lift) may liave liecn ‘enemy’, the 
development in Innlm giving rfilwAu the meaning 'province 1 as the country of 
conquercil enemies. It would lie quite natural for the invading Aryans to call 

Ihcir foes In the Punjab by their old name for ‘enemy’. The same wont in later 
Pcr-ion appears in the foim JfA (pi. diAiif) ‘village’. There is also a Vedio root 
ill is Mo waste which may forntsfi the derivation. Srt I fiic Index wider Vasya 
nntl Pilau. It is possible that the words bad a more contempt noos connotation than 
merely ‘enemy 1 , something like ‘hcatlien’, ‘wretch*, ‘fiend’, ‘rustic’ (ganuar) 

* Ethnography (in Gntadrks), f 913, p 

9 r.ajwon, CU 1 1.41-42,49. 

* A'lffnri Irne ‘black akin’. So probably X. 41, 1 

8 Ihita rorfiJ, 
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.Who takes the foe’s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of his rival, — he, O men, is Indra. II. 12 , 4 
As might bo expected, the Aryan colour is also mentioned : 
Ho won the sun, he won the heavenly horse®, 

Indra obtained the cow that feedeth many; 

Won, too, the golden treasure for enjoyment, 

The Dasyus smote and helped the Aryan colour'. Ill- 31, «'• 

The ‘whito-hued” friends who are mentioned ns helping 
Indra in the conquest of the land are doubtless to bo taken 
as Aryans. 

Furthermore, the Dasyus aro called in ono passage 
anasah" ‘noseless/ according to the most probable inter- 
pretation, or possibly ‘infsfcaturcd.’ It is quite likely a 
rcforcnco to the broader and flatter non-Aryan nose of the 
aborigines. In the samo passago occurs another epithet* 
‘of stammering speech'', or more probably ‘of hostile speech’, 
since it is used of Aryan® as well hb of Dasyu enemies. 
The passago may be rendered ns follows : 

Didst crush the noseless Dasyus with thy weapon, 

And in their home didst o\orthrow the ficnd~voiced\ V. 29, 10. 

The groat difference, however, between Aryan and Dasyu 
was religious. The Dasyus wero given such negativo epithets 
as ‘ritoloss’ 1 , 'lawless"', 'without dovotion'", ‘not sacri- 
ficing’ 1 '’, ‘indifferent to the gods’”, etc., ns in tlio following; 


' Irya rnrna 

1 Si il"in, 1. JOfl, IS. ho >1anl «iftl and l\rilh, lndov I. ll'.f*, 11 
*nillitr ait-amtli 'trillion! two* or » 'ul'liout no*e‘, V. 29, 10 Or 

yowilhly nnJlroj, khoiilil 1m Inlrrprrloil «i * wllhmrt tnoiilli Hitt Is ‘ .tjiwoliIeM 

unable to luo tin- „f Ilir Aryan*. lint trrll IIInMral,* the difficulty of 

Vrdie IntrrjiiMnllMi At any rule »» »rjJird t<« the limn, it It n form of rcpronih 
•ml oontrnijH. 

4 Jfr*tA>«-r,(cati 1 , 29, |0, lit ' tilmro toI.t it licotllo' Tbit Blur jw-ibly 
rtfer l> the «er-ery of the rnruir, tthbU may bate !*,„ ax trouble toy 
InrnUng Aryan M the »>ar whoop of the American Inditn tret for the frontier 
* ulrr. 1 Of the Aryan f‘i,r« ( n VU IS, f.l, 

* %t > Mtroi.it '<Wnr Rode Eanjrlhtn, Wbanvli rodend ' — f.cMnrr, Glma.tr. 
’i-ttintt. X 22 1# ’ • twit. I M, 8. ’iJinitBat, iv. lo, (i 

‘•fl.vtpot. \fll :o, ]) " a-drrojm. VUL ”9, Ji. * 
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Who is no-man, who loves nor god 
Nor sacrifice nor Aryan law’, 

Him let hi? friend * the mountain huri to speedy death, 

The mountain hurl the Dasyu down VIII. 70, 11. 
Onco more: 

Against us is the ritelc9S senseless Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws ; 

Do thou, O slayer of the foe, 

Tills Dasyu's weapon circumvent. X. 22, 8. 

Thus Aryn In tho thought of the invaders came to bo a 
synonym for ‘godly', ‘devout', and Dasyu for ‘godless’ as 
in I. 51, 8: 

Distinguish Aryans from the Dasyus; chastening 

Tho lawless make them subject to the pious man*. 

Tho only positive information concerning tho religious 
practices of tho Dasyus is to bo found in two references to 
what were in all probability phallus- worshippers': 

'No phallus-worshipper come near our offering,’ VII. 
21, 5; and in X. 99, 3 wo are told that Indra slow tho 
sisna-devah, when ho by craft got tho treasure of tho 
hundred-gated fort *. 

The clashing of Aryan and Dasyu on tho plains of tho 
Punjab was of distinct significance for the social and 
religious history of Indio. The outstanding points of 
difference, ns we have seen, woro race, colour and religion. 
These lines of di/fcronco woro sharply drawn. The very- 
term ‘Dasyu’, as opposed to Arya, meaning as it did ‘fiend’, 
came to be applied to tho demons, so that there is a very 


1 Note the collation of epithets, aiiyatra fa. amanuxn, ayojta n. adeiayu. 
’Here the mountain M opposed to the plain, u called the ■ friend * of the 
Ilaijru, presumably because it was bis refoge, ns Ludwig thinks (P.V. HI. 1) So 
the Hebrews occupied tho hill country of Palestine (dodges J. 19) and the Britons 
took refuge in the mountains bf Wales and the highlands of Scotland against the 
victorious Anglo-Saxons. 

* Jlarhi'mal, lit. be who has strewn the litter for the gods 
^bina-deril/t, ‘whose god is a phallus’ VII. 21, 5; X. 00, 3. 

•See Moedonell, VJf. liW. Doubtless there is here ascribed to ludra, the 
witr-god of the Vedic Aryans, the exploits which the people accomplished under 
bis Inspiration 
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frequent ambiguity in the reference of the word, whether 
to human or to demonic enemies. There was a sharp 
distinction drawn between the Arya colour nnd the D5sa 
colour, the Aryans coming from a cold climate being white, 
and the Dasyus having lived for centuries or millenniums 
in the hot climate of India being black*. This difference in 
colour was one of the causes that lay at the foundation of 
caste, for tlic very namo of caste is vama ‘colour”. If 
the interpretation of hiknadevdh as ‘phallus-worshippers’ is 
correct, ns is mo*»t likely, then the contrast between Aryan 
ami Dasyu in tho matter of religion was equally great; and 
so tho religious difference was drawn as sharply ns tho 
other differences. For tho Aryan the conception of tho 
divine fatherhood was embodied in the idea of Father Sky, 
the bright heavenly one; for tho Dasyu the same conception 
was cxpres-cd in tho form of linga-icorship. Siinadeva is 
a term of reproach and contempt in tho Ttv. But tlic time 
enmo in India, when this samo worship became widespread 
even among the Brahmans. Tho despised Dasyus had thus 
their revenge. 

' H *» only in India that the while Aryan* encountered a irally dark race 
In ancient time*. The clash *»' maike.1 by whit arm perhaps the first appearance 
in bi'tory of the "colour line". Of course the Crock, TaIio and Celtic Aryans 
enc^inUrcd the otire-skinncl -Mediterranean races, hut found no serious difficulty 
in amalgamation. In modern times tho 'colour line’ as Ixtweeil white nnil 
Negm hi* been most difficult in Amen -a and Sooth Afrf.-i. In both regions 
alike it has been the contrail «>r while Aryans (T ndo-T orojieans) and thoee of 
dark skin. 

7 “The ultimate cause of the extreme rigidity of the esste system, a* compared 
with the features any other Aryan society, most probably he nought in lire 
sharp distinction drawn from the licginniog between the .tryn and the feudra 
The contrast whiih the Vcdic Indian* Ml as existing between them sclrcs and the 
ompiered jopolation. and which probahly rested originally on the Jifftrtnet *( 
r <Uwr between tlic upper and the lower flaws, tended to accentuate Ibe natural 
dmincti-ms of birth, occupation, and locality, which normally existed among the 
Aryan Indians, but which among the Aryan peoples nerer doreloped into a caste 

sv«fein like that of India If there had been no rursa, caste might 

mreer base arises Y,iU Index- II. SC7, 270. Rut si-e Ketkar, History o f 
Cmi't fa India, Iihsea, lOtVl, and \ lucent Smilh, Or/ord Htitcrv of India 
lflld, j-p. 34-43 . ’ 
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6. Conquest of THE land.-— Tho early strugglo between 
Aryan and Dasyu must have been as ruthless and bloody 
ns that between invading Jute, Angle and Saxon and the 
indigenous Celt for the possession of Britain, or between 
Hebrew and Canaanito for the possession of Palestine, or 
between backwoodsman and American Indian for the pos- 
session of the great plains of the West. The bow was the 
main weapon of tho Veda’, as is clear from the great 
battle-hymn VI. 75, in which tho bow is the only offensive 
weapon mentioned. This is a kind of Vcdic ‘song of the 
Bow’. It is a fairly late hymn, standing at the very end 
of tho sixth book, and composed apparently of fragments- 
Tho following is Griffith’s translation, with some changes: — 

Weapons of War, VI. 7o. 

1. J.ific that of threatening Btorin-cloud is his visage, 

When armour-clad he seeks the lap of battle. 

Be thou victorious with unwounded body; 

So may the thickness of thine armour shield thee. 

2. With Bow let us win kinc, with Bow the battle, 

With Bow be victors in tho sharp encounters. 

The Bow does to the foeman what he loves not, 
Bow-wcaponcd may we subjugate all quarters. 

3. Close to his car, as fain to speak, she presseth, 

Holding her well-loved friend in her embraces; 

Strained on the Bow she whispers like a woman, — 

This Bow-string thnt preserves us in the combat. * 

4. These meeting, like a woman and her lover, 

Bear, motiier-Iike, their child upon their bosom, 
fllay the two Bow-ends, starting swift asunder, 

Scatter, in unison, tbc foes that hate us. 

5- With many n son, tbc sire of many daughters, 
lie makes a clatter, going down to battle; 

Bound on the back, the Quiver, launched in action, 

In every fray and struggle is victorious. 


> Index, I. 201. So fmportwt was the bow as ihe sopreme weapon of 
war that later In the yfnhlbbarota llhannrtrda 'ibe wfence of fbe bow' meant the 
ecicnee of war in fmerd. 
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11. Her tooth a deer-horn, dressed in eagles’ feathers, 

Bound v, ith cow-hide, launched forth, she flieth onward ; 
Where warriors rush apart or rush together, 

There may the Arrows furnish us protection. 

12. 0 glowing Arrow, pass us by ', 

And let our bodies be as stone; 

May Soma intercede for us. 

And Aditi protect us well. 

14. It compasses the arm with serpent windings, 

Defending from the impact of the bow-string ; 

Knowing well all the ways of the haml-smitcr 
May it guard manfully the man on every side. 

15. Now to the Arrow poison-smeared, 

Horn-headed shaft or metal-tipped, 

Divine, born of Parjanj*a’s seed, 

Be this high adoration given. 

16. Loosed from the bowstring fly away, 

Thou Arrow, sharpened by our prayer'; 

Go forth and fall upon our foes, 

And leave not one of them alive. 

17. Where flights of hurtling Arrow s show 
Like locks dishevelled of young boys; 

Even there may Brahinanaspati 

And Aditi protect us well, 

Protect us well through all our days. 

18. Thy vital parts with coat of mail I cover, 

With immortality King Soma clothe thee ; 

Varuna give enlargement more than ample, 

And in thy triumph may the gods be joyful. 

19. Whoso would kill us, whether he 
Be alien foe or one of us, 

Stay all the gods discomfit hint. 

Prayer is my dearest coat of mail. 

This hymn is addressed to tho deified weapons of war. 
Since tho bow occupied the most important position in the 
Vedic armoury, all its parts are named, bow 1 , bowstring*, 


'Cn, -o\ Vnwi ViitiM- 'ft Vmu^cfi 

1 Sw Oidonliets, UVK I. 410 
5 trakmon, * spell So t. t*l _ 

• dJiamaa. »/*». 
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bow-ends', quiver*, arrows* and (by implication) hand- 
guard 4 . Arrow-heads were tipped either with horn or with 
metal and were sometimes at least smeared with poison. The 
bowman wore some kind of protecting armour 5 , and fought 
most effectively from tho war-chariot 8 . By means of the 
bow the Vedic Indian won battles and was successful in 
oattlo raids. War-chariots wore the artillery of antiquity. 
Much depended upon tho swiftness of tho horses and tho 
skill of the charioteer. Hcnco chariot-racing as a sport 
was only a practieo for tho serious business of war 7 . In 
this hymn there are two references to prayer (brahman), 
but prayer here is used undoubtedly in tho sense of magic 
incantation or spell". In fact, some if not all of the stanzas 
of this hymn aro probably spells*, and doubtless they owe 
their preservation to their apparently successful use in this 
capacity ,0 .« Weapons of war and especially tho chariot play 
a largo part in tho equipment and furnishing of the Vedic 
gods. Indra tho supremo war-god of tho Vedic- Indians 
is armed with a club", and tho gods in general aro mounted 
on chariots. It is probable that tho Vedic Aryans offered 
sacrifice before battle and called on Indra for holp 43 . 

Gradually but surely tho Aryans overcame tho Dasyus 
and got possession of tho choicest parts of tho Punjab. The 
Dasyus were cither killed or reduced to slavery”, or driven 


* mtni * <• Htffti ' •*« hinti 

* h/Utatra (understood) or perhaps honlaghnn 1 » arman 

* ratha. 7 Zimmei AL 2ft I 

* See Hlllcbraoilt (ERE. flit. Draft mo*) for the moaning ‘mngic spell’ 

* Notably tv. 12, lb, 17, 1ft If tbc frog-wig, 1 IT 10J, is a ram china, ft 
h quite reasonable to rrgard VJ 75 at a battle-chirm As other wimples of 
battle-charms tnijr be mentioned VIII 7ft, 10 ond X. 22, 8. 

«» Wc mny rite baUk’s hiring of Balaam to curse Israel (Numbers XXII. 2-0) 
as an OM Testament instance of the use in war of hostile spells 

“ 

’•.Zimmer, AT.. 2ft I Willi this compirc the ttm.hr custom Among the 
Hebrews, 1 Mm. VH ft-10, XIII. ft-13 

n fiT v/( Mi, 7; YIH. r tS.:i;X. 02, SO Tin* meining ‘slue* i> due 
to the fact tbit the /Mot this were recruited from tho V ran people. 
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to take refugo in the mountains’ and desert places- They 
probably found the war-chariot difficult to contend with, and 
so found their natural refuge in the mountains, very much as 
the Hebrews were able to hold only the hill country of 
Palestine and not tho plains, because of the iron chariots 
of their enemies’. Sambara, the mountain-dwelling’ son of 
Kulitara 4 has the appearance of being a DiTsa chieftain, in 
some passages at least. The famous DivodTisa* was the 
great antagonist of &ambara*, whom ho often defeated. 
Names of Aryan chieftains, such as Trasadasyn 5 ‘before 
whom the Dasyus tremble*, and Dasyave vrika* ‘the wolf 
for the Dnsyus*, are reminiscent of the successful struggle. 

There is frequent mention of 'forts* or ‘strongholds’*, 
generally as belonging to the DSsas, for the Aryans un- 
doubtedly took the offensive and the Dasyus defended 
themselves in forts as best they could. Probably each Dusa 
(ns well as Aryan 10 ) settlement had its fortified enclosure 
consisting of earthworks with wooden palisades and a ditch 
in which the people could find refuge in time of danger, 
taking with them also their cattle **. There seems to be a 

* ftr. vrn. TO, 11 (v> Ludwig) ; II. 1.', It; IV. 00, 11: VI 20, T*. 

5 Judges I. to. s Rr. 11. 12, 11 J IV. 40, 11 ; VI JO,*. 

* IV 30, 11. 

‘ The uamc is to be interpreted »s ‘slate of Dyius’ (so Oidenbcrg UV, 155 
note If niter the aaalogy of slate of Varans (implied in VII. So. 7), trltii which 
w'»7 be compared SoiXoc 1 t,3vj A frtIT'.O, Rom. f I, etc. Dieodasa may hare 
been of oiK-tn at Rillibrandt thinks (VU. I O”), hut at any rate he was an 
ally of some of the Aryan tril-es, and wss clearly regained by them as practically 
one ol them vires. Perhaps a eonr'it from the TJjs/m 

4 I. 112, 11; JJt), 7; II. 15); If, etc 

’ V. 14, 8; VII. 1**, 3, etc. •> YJJJ, 51, 2; 1 ; .Vi, 1, 2, 

* Pur, I. 5 J, T-S; III. 15, 1; IV. 2c., 3; 27, 1 , etc. 

,0 The p«> Mort’ Indo-T urtypcin , -*c p. 1, No. 38. * 

" See Vrdie Index, I. 53S-510 (under put) 

" A parallel situation B to be f>und In the early day* when the American 
back woodsmen won the region west of the Alleghany mountains from the red 
Indian*. "When a group of families moretl out Into the wilderness, they built 

thenwehes a station or Motkade fort, a square palisade of upright log* • 

Tbt iimilir* only Vired in the fort when there was war with the Indiana, and 
*«0 then not in winter”, — Uoovrelt, WW. I. 144. 
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reference to the capture of D.isa forts in the following as 
translated by Griffith: 

In the wild joy of Soma I demolished 
Sambara'a forts, ninety and nine, together; 

And, utterly, the hundredth habitation, 

When helping hivodasa Atithigva. IV. 20, 3. 

Ia some passages there is undoubtedly reference to the 
cloud-forts of the demon-Dasyus, and in others pur is used 
metaphorically as, c. g, when Agni is besought to guard 
his worshipper with 'strongholds of iron". 

7. Organization op Society. 
a) Vcdic Tribes, — There is frequent rcfcronco in tho Rv. 
to the ‘five peoples", a term of somowhat uncertain appli- 
cation. It is found in cncli book of tho Rv.* and is probably 
to bo taken as a conventional number for tho Ai*yan tribes 
in tho Tun jab, just as the number of rivers was conventionally 
seven'. In I. 108, 8 the fivo names of Yaslus, Turvasgs , 
Dnihmnt, Anus and Purus are montioned together. Roth 
Indra and Agni are described as pancajanya, 'belonging to 
tho five peoples and there is a rofcrenco to them in the 
hymn to Sarasvati (VI. 61, 12), as if they wore settled 
on or near that river in tho eastern Punjab. From all tho 
evidence it looks as if, in their steady progress oastward* 
tho Aryan tribes were stopped for a time in tho region of 
tho Sarasvati and Ivuruk'jotra, unable to forco their way 
through the masses of aborigines' holding tho great 

1 r. 58, 8. 

* p>tuca-}ar>/lh, •Moiuttiih, -Krltla//ah Kylnvah, -enrfixynl'. 

* Ye<tic Indtx I 408 n 1. 

* The Vrdie fnitx mention 1 * the mince of 'll river* nod 06 tribes os occunng 

In Vedic Literature. Of course, not so many are found in the Jtv. but at any rate 
more than fire hiltcs and seven rirers * V. 33, 11; IX. Oft, 20. 

0 The general direction of the Aryan migrations was Irom cold and poor lands 
to those warmer and richer. Oidenbcry, LAI, 7. 

1 Sec James Kennedy's theory <The Aryan Invasion of Northern India JI'.AH. 
October 1919, p. 513) that what really stopped the Aryan advance was the dense 
aboriginal population of the Jumni-timgcs valley. 
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“gateways! India” 1 . -There they were crowded together 
and forced to coalesce, until they grew strong enough to 
break through the gateway. The region of Kurutaetra, then, 
was the area of their fusion; and when they appear later 
on the tipper Jumna and Ganges under the name of 
Pahcalas, there may possibly be a reference in the very 
name to the “five” tribes from the fusion of which they 
by hypothesis sprang 5 : At any rate the names of the tribes 
mentioned in 1. 108, 8 had practically ceased to he. While 
the Aryans were in the Punjab, their divisions were 
tribal, but when they reached the more thickly populated 


1 "It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to Inch* of the existence 
of the great desert of JUjputana The ocean to the south east and south-west of 
the peninsula was at most times nn ample protection against overseas invosion, 
until the Loro peons rounded the Cape of Cool Hope. The vast length of the 
Himalaya, booted by the desert plateau of Tibet, was on equ.il defence on the 
north side. Only to the north west does Indio lie relatively open to the Incursions 
lit the war like peoples of Western and Central Asia. It is precisely in that 
direction tbst the Indian desert presents a waterless void extending north-eastward 
. from the lUnn of Cutcb, for some 400 miles, with a breadth of 1 j0 miles. In 
rear of the dc«rrt a minor bulwark is ronslilated by Ibe Arivalli range. Only 
between the north-eastern extremity of the desert and the foot of the Himalayas 

below Simla is there an easy gateway into India Delhi stands on the 

west bank of tbc Jumna at the northern extremity of the A rival lie, and may 
truly be called Ibc historical focus of all India ; for, ax we have seen, it commands 
the gateway which Jcsds from the Punjab plain to Hindustan, the plain of the 
Jumna and the flanges Here the late of invasions from India from the north- 
west has been decided Some have either never reached this gttewsy or haTe 
failed to force their way through it + The conquest of Darius in the latter port of 
the sixth century E C. and of Alexander the flreat in the years 3»7-.'» B. o, were 
not carried beyond the rnnjsh plain. Such direct influence as they exercised in 
modifying the character of Indian civilization roast then fore have been confined to 
this region. On the other hand, the invasions which hive succeeded in passing 
the gateway and in effecting a permanent settlement In Hindustan hive determined 
the hfetnry of the whole sub-xmUnenl These belong to two groups, the Aryan 
and the Mnsalman. distinguished by religion, language, and tyj* of civilisation 
and separated from each other by an interval of probably some two thousand 

x™>.” hwvwicr, ViW \ iva 

* Pawn fa and Pjmm “Eve". Suggested by Professor Weber, 19 I. 202, 
and (Miner, VS. HI KM n. t , but questioned by Mxcdoncll and Keilb, Index, 
I 4«t'» 
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basin drained by the Jumna and the Ganges, it was differ- 
ences of caste that received the emphasis. In the land of 
the “soven rivers” the population was divided into Aryan. 
an flDasy u, ancient and hereditary foes of each other. In the 
region of Madhyadcsa it was no longer Aryan and Dasyu, 
but priest, king, “subject and serf *, the Dasyus 1 * * 4 forming the 
fourth and servile element in the total population, while the 
first three orders consisted of ‘twice-born’ Aryans. This 
fourfold division of tho population which forms the basis 
of caste undoubtedly had its real beginning in the Iligvedic 
age, reaching its full culmination in the period of the 
Yajurveda*. 

b) King and K^airiyas \ The Kiairiyas wero the 
ruling class among tho Aryan tribes in the Punjab, and 
normally each tribe had its chieftain or king. Thus the 
king was tho Ksatriya par excellence. In some cases at least 
Yedic monarchy was hereditary, for descent can bo traced. 
Undoubtedly tho necessities of the war with the Dasyus 
helped to strengthen the monarchical element, and perhaps 
even to create it, where it did not exist before'. Tho ruling 
class and tho military class coincided, os they do in every 
ago. The Vedic nobility provided the rulers in times of 
peace and the military leaders in times of war. Sudds, - 
Divodasa and Trasadasyn are names of prominent kings. 
The highest level was reached by the Vedic nobility in the 
matter of strength, beauty, wealth and happiness. They 
wero tho favoured class. Hence -most of tho Vedic gods 
were patterned after the nobility. They wero in fact 

1 BruhmaHai tlnjanga, Vatxi/a and SUdia, Rr X IK) 12. a late hymn. 

’ With the Dasyu tribe* that were degraded to the statns of Sudras or virtually 
serf*, mny 1* compared the *imilar degradation which overtook the remnant* 
of the early population of Palestine, Ilittites, Amoritcs, Pcritrites, litotes and 
Jebnsiirs, in the day* of Solomon, aboot 975 b. C (2 Cbron. VIII ?-8) 

* S<*. Kncdonell and Keith on I onto Under II 247 ff) Sec also 
Kv. VIII. 3', 1C-1S tor a clear reference to brahma, ktaham and nsafi. 

* 8ee,Yntte liutei under K»alrlya. Hitjan and Rnjan'ia. 

* So the war* with Ibe Philittinc* helped to create the monarchy in Israel. 

1 Sam VIII, 20. 
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glorified Ksatriyas. The Ksatriya god par excellence was 
Indra. 

c) Priesthood. — As we have seen*, the priesthood was 
well developed beforo the Indian and Iranian clans separated. 
Hence the Aryan chiefs were accompanied into India by 
priests, who had already a fairly complicated ritual connected 
with the Soma offering and the firo sacrifice. It is possible 
that some of the priestly families mentioned in the Rik as 
authors of the ‘family books’ began their career ns priests 
beforo entering India. The continuity of the Soma-sacrifice 
both in Persia and India would seem to demand such an un- 
broken tradition, and the very term brakmana, ‘son of a brah- 
man’, indicates the hereditary character of the priesthood. As 
is usual oven in primitive societies, priestly functions were 
largely in the hands of a Bpecial priestly class. Already in 
the pigredic age the distinction between ruler and priest* 
was clearly drawn*. There were several functions* such as 
recitation of hymns, manual acts of sacrifice, and singing 
of songs, which required several classes of priests for 
their proper performance. The oldest list* mentions seven 
different kinds of priests. The chief of the seven priests 
was the holar or reciting priest. He sang the hymns, and 
in early times during the creative period of the Rv. he 
composed them also. Apart from the seven priests stood 
the jmrohita, the domestio chaplain of king or noble. 
According to the laterritual every king must have a jmrohita 
who alone could properly officiate for the king'. He was 
the spiritual adviser of tho king, and in tho nature of things 


' P- 

* Ktittnga and fcrirfcmiiaa 

’ “ Prie*U and aorccrcra everywhere differ from I he mi>* of the population of 
so earlier period of culture than any of the lay cl»‘S«". — r*nd(nian, /Vfejf 
rrittlhaoA (IYiniitttf) In VUE. 

* KeotAv ■s-.r.i/ Mri-Mknfd {!!. ■Mr? At £r/£. 

* IJy. II. 1-2, hotri. |>o*rf, ntttri, ofnulh, profaal •», aithiaryu and f»<ih»«in 

* The position of Samuel in relation to Saul ns <{aife analojoos to that of the 
ptirohffo to the Uus in ancient India. I Samuel XIII. 8 12; XV. 10 35. 
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tended to become also his adviser in temporal matters'. 
Examples of jmrohilas in the Rv. are Visvamitra* and 
Vasistha* in relation to king Sudas, and Dovapi ' the puro- 
hita of Santaniy The semi-political' as well as religious 
functions of tlio purohita* undoubtedly contributed to the 
growing influence of the priesthood. 

The nobility and priesthood wore closely connected by 
tics of mutual dependence. The noble was dependent upon 
tho’priest for the proper performance of the sacrifice and 
the priest was dependent upon the noble for bis honorarium. 
The dakyina or sacrificial ‘fco’ was greatly appreciated by 
the priests, and many a * gift-laud* T celebrates the gener- 
osity, anticipated or realized, of wealthy Ksatriya patrons. 
For oxamplc, I. 120, 1-3 is a Danasiuti: 

1. Thoughtfully I present these lively praises 
To llhnvya dweller by the Sindhu river, 

Who measured out for me a thousand pressings*, 

The King unconquerable, desiring glory. 

2. In one day I received a hundred tiiskas ", 

A hundred gift-steeds from the urgent monarch, 

Of the lord's cows a thousand, 1 Kahsiiant. 

Ills fame undying hath he spread to heaven. 

3. Dark coloured horses Svanaya’s gift, and chariots, 

Ten of them, came to me, filled full of women 1 '. 


' The ItrJhman pvroMa of (he Vedn tint; (xuntcit is an m-ditiifmn in (he 
direction ot Vic llrihm.ia nankin or prime minute; o! later lime;, c a Kalbina 
Pandit In Kashmir, amt the Peshwas ot the Maratba king* 

* 111. 33. 53 1 VII IS. sj ( \ i »8. 

4 “The jramhlU, the spiritual and temporal sj>l of the king, Ins <h (plain and 
chancellor” — ntoomficld AV in SHU XLU. p. I.XVU 

* Pee Vtdit Index tinder PuroMht and ftitiij 

* f)3na*iuh. 

* Mia (arc. pi. any An} ‘pressings of Mm#’. Itnt In the AWits Sutra the 
word frequently means ‘the formal bestowal ot the tfatpja’ See Tlloouifield, 
HAV. 414, 52S, etc. If In this Hie ll,.ni|jfu{( hymn »ara has this meaning, then 
the translation should be. ‘Who tivule to me a thousand gift-bestowals' 

* Xula ‘noth! ace’ (<(• II. 33, 10). The rrfta was osod as a kind of mrrency 
or measure of value. Cf. 1 Vile Index tinder Xijka. Vedic nf*to* should be 
diseoTCresl In the great mounds of the Punjab 

•• Or ‘with mares to draw Ih-m’ (Oriffith) 
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There followed after sixty thousand cattle. 

Kaksivant gained them at the day’s conclusion. 

According to the above-translated ‘gift-laud’ the prince 
Svanaya BhSvya, who dwelt by the Indus, had apparently 
been in trouble probably from some Gandhsra tribe (v. 7), 
and had implored help (v. 2). This the priest Kaksivant 
rendered through his sacrifices, prayers and spells'. Hence 
the magnificent gifts of the king, which the priestly recipient 
celebrates probably with suitable exaggeration. The gifts 
includo horses, cows, gold ornaments and female slaves (?), 
but not land*. It indicates that there were Aryan tribes 
still dwelling on tho Indus. , 

Most or all of the material of the Itv. is duo to the mutual 
relationship and co-operation of wealthy K^atriya patrons 
and indigent Brahman priests. .In the early creative days 
of Ijtigvedic literature tho kotar priests did not merely recite 
the hymns, but also composed the hymns they recited*. We 
may assume with a high degree of probability that very 
few hymns in the Bik collection were composed except 
by priests under contract to wealthy patrons to provide 
• the hymns necessary /or tho solemnizing of the sacrifice. 
And as the supreme ritual of tho Bv. was the Soma ritual, 
which gathered up in itself .the worship of all the gods, it 
follows that most of the hymns were composed for the' 
Soma sacrifice. This means that the Rigveda is a literary 
monument of tho religious views and practices of the Vcdic 
aristocracy and priesthood alone, the usages of the VaiSyas 
and S&dras being inadequately represented. Along with 
the ‘hieratic' religion of the Rv. there were current un- 
doubtedly lower forms of belief, which were later collected 
in tho Atharcaveda, practices such as charms and spells 
which receive comparatively slight recognition in the Rv.* 

1 Compare F.aodos XVII, 8-13, 1 Sun. VII. *> if. 

5 Set HiA< hide' easier fiatet’nd 

* See Vrrfie Index under JUM], anil OMenberj, RV. 3x0. 

* While thi\ on the whole, fa trae, It must be n Omitted that rtrtnt revwli 
b«s tended to diminish somewhat this diUeteace between H'girda *oi Alherrettie. 
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There were priestly gods as well as warrior gods. If 
Jndra was conceived after the likeness of the Ksatriya, 
Agni and Brihaspati are represented as divine priests, 

<l) Vaisyas.— Apart from the nobility aod the priesthood 
the rest of the population of Aryan descent was included 
under the namo of Vaiayns 1 , that is, ‘commons’, ‘subjects’. 
They constituted »the agricultural and industrial class. 
According to the later literature their distinctive sign was 
the goad of the ploughman, and their subordinate position 
in relation to tho nobility was indicated by their character- 
ization as'tributary to another’, ‘to bo oppressed at will’ 1 * , etc 
The Vaisyas formed the backbone of tho state 1 * * * . Superior 
to, but resting upon them, were the Brflhman and K^atriya 
communities. Brahman, Ksatriya and VaiSya as Aryan in 
(fes'ccnC were sharpfy distinguished from 5’arfra. As a cfnss 
tho Vni&yns Beem to havo had little to do with tho political, 
roligious and intellectual lifo of tho Vedic age. On the 
whole, liko tho Madras, they wore an inarticulate cloment 
in tho population, with somo tendency to fall rathor than 
rise in social standing’. Probably their religious practices 
were largely of an Atharvanic character, consisting of 
domestic and agricultural charms', Tho bucolic Phsan 
armed with a goad seems to have been n VaiSya deity. 

t) S fair as. — The Pfldras® as in general people of non- 
Aryan blood, colour and religion were at the bottom of the 
social scale in Vedic India. If according to the Aitareya 
Jlrahvtana' tho VniSya could bo ‘oppressed at will’, the 
HOdrn could bo ‘slain at will’. The term Wra occurs only 
onco in tho Rv. 8 as the substitute and equivalent for the 

1 K». X. 10, 12 (only here), bat compare VIU. 3D, 1C-1R, where brahma, 
taafram and tl*ah are mcotloued together. 

* .See Yedle Index articles Yniiya and Vana 

* Cf. tho agricultural cornmnnilica of most modern stain, 

* Cf. the fiafftaJtdrn*, 'chariot- mater*’. 

» lilootnGcld, HAV. in SBB. XLH. 140-1G0. 

* Probably the term S.icira Hf. Ptolemj’* SluSptOl, VI. 20) was originally the 

name of a tribe which opposed the Aryan Sn radon- See Vedic Index under Sudra 

* VII. 29, 4. 8 X. 90, 

4 * 
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earlier Dasyu (Dasa). It covers the aboriginal population 
so far as reduced to a state of subjection to the Aryan. While 
the Shdra was separated from the VaiSya by difference of 
blood, he was industrially akin to the VaiSya. The presence 
of a dark servile class in Vedic society Mas undoubtedly 
responsible for the growth of the feeling that manual labour 
was undignified *. This feeling tended to depress the status of 
VaiSyas. We know little or nothing about the religious 
beliefs and practices of the SCidras except what is suggested 
by the expression iisnadeva \ It is safe to assumo that 
they were Atharvanic in character, consisting of demon- 
worship, charms and spells. The later religious history of 
India was conditioned by the interaction of Xrya and Shdra. 
If Sftdra religion was aryanised, it is equally true that 
Aryan religion was SGdralrcd. 

8. Conclusion.— When the Aryan tribes passed the 
Hindu Kush, they crossed, as it were, their Rubicon 8 . In 
large measure shut out from the fellowship of their brother 
Aryans of the West, they were shut in with the aborigines 
of India in an age-long isolation, never effectively broken 
until the coming of tho later Aryans, namely, the Portuguese, 
Danish, Dutch, French and English. Classes that ordinarily 
remain fluid, such as nobility, priesthood and commons, 
became in India crystalized into castes, because of the addition 
of the fourth or Sftdra class. Probably it was colour more than 
anything else, which was responsible for caste*. In the 
clashing of Aryan and Dasyu there must have been much 
intermingling of blood. Thero was an ancient as well as 
a modern Eurasian population 8 . The later philosophical 


* Compare the aimiiar rendition of thing* daring tho slave-holding days in the 
Southern States of America, when white labourer* were often regarded as * jmnr 
white trash’, industrially and even socially shin to the Negroes 
* * Sec V 39. * Oldeaherg, LAI. 2. 

‘The problem in America of the relatwn ol ‘White’ and ‘Negro’ i* very 
similar. Cf. I'rtw Sxier, art Varan. 

‘ Ttcre U no reproach involved in this statement The artistic tire* people 
are the product of the fusion of northern Aryan tribe* with the Mediterranean 
race. The English people represent a fusion of Invading Teuton.c tribes with the 
Celtic inhabitants of Britain AngheCelts thev should be called 



’CHAPTER III. 

THE RIG YEDIC BOOK 

1. Introductory. — T he Rigveda is the Yedic book par 
excellence. Chronologicallj', it is the oldest book in Hindu 
literature. Theoretically, it is the most sacred, ns it heads 1 
the list of books which come under bruti or ‘revelation’. 
The word Veda means knowledge or wisdom *, and Rig (Rile) 
is the name for laudatory verso or stanza. Hcnco the 
compound word Rig-Vcda may be translated as ‘Verse- 
Wisdom’*. It is the earliest and most sacred wisdom of 
tho Indian Aryans set forth in the form of stanzas which 
aro grouped in hymns. Tho unit of revelation, as in tho 
Qurfin, seems to bo the verso. 

The Rigvcda is a groat collection fsamhita) of a thousand 
or more hymns. It is, however, only one out of four collec- 
tions. For besides the Rv., there is the Saman or chant- 
Vcda, the Yajus or Veda of sacrificial formula', and the 
Aiharvan or Veda of ‘popular religion’. Tho four Vedas arc 
not unconnected with ono another. Thus all tho stanzas of 
tho Samaveda except seventy-five are found in the Rv. The 
Yajurvedn and tho Atharvaveda also have a considerable 
amount of material in common with the Rv. What we 
really have, then, in tho four Vedas is the distribution of 
tho original Yedic material into four samhitas or ‘collec- 
tions’*. Tho four Vedas aro a fourfold presentation of the 
primitive Veda, in some such way as the four Gospels arc 
a fourfold presentation of the primitive Gospel. By 
‘primitive Veda* of course is meant the poetic material of 
the Yedic age before it was collected. Such material 


* In the furtita Sofcte (liv. X. SO. 9) tho rtauzM ftltahj of the Hit ore 
mentioned before tlie Terere ftim unlj of the .‘vim on, util the id jit* 

* Cognzto ot IW* ore Gr. V$x, Lot rid ;«>, 1‘otr rril 

* llojkins, ION. 23 

* BopUns, tON, 21. 
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existing In the rnrlott* Vedle elan* and priestly families 
consisted, a* Dm* four bi*torie collection* show, of ‘a 
hetcrdgonemi* combination of old hymn*, charm*, philo- 
sophical poem*, and popular song*. most but not nil of 
which arc of religious content". This primitive \\ die 
mntoriai \vn* In part ‘hieratic' or priest l\, hating to do 
with tho worship of the great god*. such a* Agni, Imlra, 
Koma; and in part, |»opnl ir, consisting of hou«e r**rt monies, 
charm* and magic spell*’. Tim lUgveda, while containing 
«omo popular material, cspeci illy in the tenth, fift and 
seventh honks’, {* pre-eminently a text hook of priestly 
religion; whereas tho Atharvavcda, though containing Homo 
pric*tly iimterial, I* very largely a text book of popular 
religion. 

The process of the formation of the lligveda n* a 
collection of hymn* mint have h««n compbte by about 
Him n. c, ami the true date may be still «nrlirr The 
complete Itik I* presupposed in Dm cxiMing llr.lhniaya*. 
which, according to the rio*t m<«lornf** po*«ibh* estimate, 
cannot be dated liter than win* to win u r Tim other 
three Veda* were collected raife-r later thin the llik, but 
we need not di<eu*- the date* <>f the r formation here. 
It !■», be-dde*, «tuitc prnhtMe that l««ng before the fourfold 
collection #31 formallv mide, the Vedie material l»".m to 
break up into four group* on tin bt*n of n Ijgious use. 
Thu* the reference In the /Vruf i-.s«i/n* may be only to 
an incipient cla*MNeitum of the Vedic material into lauda- 
tory ver*es fricih) t;*e«l by the //*»/«*» or invoicing priest, 

' U-}M - t«*N 2 1 

* rhsra'wM. AV ». ,»1 i>« n» F.l.l tf .,»■ ,\ e >t> 

J to*. 2 1 (•••••'ll fs 

* I""** lion «*■*>'* <** CV ««,« 

*•> IS* \\ . V* IV- t*r*b t»»'k *>t 1*- r.\ . I»r.-»!r 1 , tb- Lm o**r;ij 

<t Col l«A; *V»ii «s»-»{r>» fc> tb* Ret »Wit j., j},,. vv-cth 

b-S'V . tVnl Vt »T ! v -* «IW Wii frr( t-r'V.* Kwi'ifU. 

\V. 

* K» *C >«■) 
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chants (sTimani) used by the Udgatri or singing priest, 
and sacrificial formulas (yajns) used by the Adhvaryu or 
officiating priest. The final redaction of the four 
collections may very well have been only a dc. jure recog- 
nition of what had for some time been a dc facto state 
of things. 

The motive which determined the fourfold collection of 
the Vcdic material was, then, primarily practical — to serve 
the interests of the ritual*. Of course, there was in oper- 
ation at the same time a more theoretical motive, namely,- 
the preservation from change and destruction of tlio ancient 
heritage of sacred song. 

But though the Bigveda as a collection is not to be 
dated later than 800 n. c., the final settlement of the exact 
spelling of the text as we have it to-day, did not tako place 
until after the completion of the older BrShmanas, about 
COO n. c, when the SamhitS text*, f. c. the text settled in 
accordance with the rules of gamdhi, which control Classi- 
cal Sanskrit, was formed. Sinco that date the text of the 
Jtigveda has been preserved with almost faultless accuracy. 

The Bigveda deserves to bo called ‘the most important*' 
of tho Vedas, because it is the oldest and largest collection 
of Vedic hymns and the source of much of tho material 
found in tho Saman, Yajtts and Athan'an. Of the 20,000' 
metrical stanzas in Vedic literature (omitting variants) 
about 10,000, or fully one-half occur in the IJik*. Of the 
1549 stanzas of the Scmaveda 1474 are derived from tho 
Bik, and also one-fourth of tho matter of the Ynjurvcda. 
Besides a considerable portion in prose, tho Atharvavcdn 
contains about 0000 poetic stanzas, one-fifth of which, 
namely 1200 stanzas, occur also in the I)v.\ Tho Bigveda, 

’ monatM<) refer* to hi* own “rapidly growing conviction that the »▼,« 
we b»ve it, in common with the other X eOjs, is a litnrgie collection", it, [afire 

Ortmofoi?*. ■JAO'v., 1001. p. 45. 

* Macdonell, SL. 46 "VO; Jlophio- ION. >7 

* ManJonelt, 61- it, IOJ. 1|. 209 

* JBoo-nMd, t>r fit 19-43 * ifsof-mrlt op rtf 227-2’t. 
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then, is a great documentary source for the other three 
Vedas, very much ns tho Gospel of Mark is an important 
source for tho Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 

Vctlic literature covers three classes of literary pro- 
ductions in tho Vcdlc ago, vis. (1) Mantras or Vcdic 
stanzas produced largely in tho creative period and after- 
wards collected in tho form of tho four Vedas; (2) IJraJt- 
mnnan, exposition and further elaboration of the ritualistic 
element in the Vedas, and also of tho philosophical element 1 ; 
and (ft) .S’/'/ms, mnemonic compendia dealing with Vcdic 
ritual and customary law. Thus by Veda wo mean, in a 
narrow sense, the Itigvcda; in a wider sense, any or all of 
the Four Vedas; and, in the widest sense or nil, tho whole 
cycle of Vcdic Jitoraturo according to the threefold division 
nf Mantra, Jlrahmava, nnd Sutra. Tho extent of tho exist- 
ing Vodie literature may be estimated from tho fact that 
about ono hundred nnd twenty texts have contributed to 
tho Vcdic Concordance of Prof, Bloomfield’. Tho Iligvedo 
is about equal in bulk to tho Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
Being ‘the most nnciont litorary monument of India’, it ta 
tho foundation not only of Vcdic literature, but of Indian 
litornturo in general. Thus for Indian history, religion, 
philosophy and civilization tho Bigvcda ia a book of 
origins. As prophetic of tho lines of future development 
it may also bo called a collection of ‘first fruits. 

2. The Text of the Rioveda. — The Rigvcdn con- 
tains 1017 hymns, or 1028, if wo add the supplementary 
Valakhilya hymns. But the number can be easily increased 
by breaking up some of the larger wholes into separate 
hymns, ns we seem forced to do on critical grounds’. Thus 
out of tho total collection of 1028 hymns fj. V. Arnold 
oW&t 2.2A 'Kb.teb. unA consist of 780 parts. 


»h, r l,iIo<o,hI te d tl „ 1ICDlto lhe ^ j of 

*ork of U* M ph.low, be*! to to, EnhmJ, 

* Rloomfielil, II V. IS. 

. * IMUfcmn.1l, All.ImtitH. 33 
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metro 1 . Wo see, then, that there nro three principle-* which 
lio at tho basis of tho groups within the several books, r/z. 
identity of tho deity addressed, as in the family hooka, 
identity of authorship, as in tho first, eighth and tenth 
books, amt identity of metre, as In the ninth book. The 
first and tenth hooks have each tho same number of 
hymns (19 1), and together they contain the great mass of 
all the Athnrvam'e or 'popular* stanzas in the lligvrdn. 

On the basis of theso uniformities of arrangement by 
which various sections of tho Rv. ave linked together, it is 
plausible to assume more or less independent redaction for 
several of tho larger wholes of which tho Rv. consists. 
Profes-or Hopkins' thinks that a threefold process of 
grouping lies nt tho basis of tho present arrangement; 
books II-VII, tho ‘family books', furnishing the nucleus, 
hooks I and VIII adding a framework, and books IX and X 
completing tho collection. This, or something like it, must 
havo taken place, Jf Hopkins’ view is correct, then wo 
have a kind or threefold canon in tho Rv. 

The canonical form of tho Rv„ ns wo hnvo seen, is 
known as the Samhita text, that is, the text in which tho 
words aro united according to the rules of combination 
current in Sanskrit, ami is not earlier than COD it. c. 
Several schools existed, each with its own text, distinguished 
by unimportant differences: but tho text has coma down 
to us only in the recension of tho Suknln school’. 

As soon ns the Ilv. 'collection' was made, an extra- 
ordinary sot of devices was invented, in order to guard the 
purity of the text. Soon after tho formation of the Samhiln 
or synthetic text, tho Parta or analytic text was constructed. 
In tho 7>nr/a or 'word’-text each word of tho Famhitn was 
reproduced in its separate, unmodified and (generally) older 


• Sf* for IhU who!? ncrtton Jfneilnnell, Simtrtl l tlnnlirr, Ch»p. lit. 

* IOV, 

1 Tlili rlnjle rorcitfion of IS** K». rtmlmW o» of the dmiUf tettnnl history 
of the <7or*n. tho »tn^to wemlon of Othmin Stine rt*j*>n«iMe for nil Inter topic* 
of th» HIM* of I<lJni 
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form. It is easier to read metrically from the pada than 
from the safnhita text. Further devices for safeguarding the 
text were the Krama-pafha 'step-text', the jaia-patha ‘woven 
text', and the gkana-patha, a still more complicated text. 
Representing the words of a Yed'te stanza by the letters of 
the alphabet, we may illustrate the three safeguarding 
texts by the three following formulas: (1) nb-bc-cd-de,^ 
etc., (2) ab-ba-ab; bc-cb-bc, etc. (3) ab-ba-abc-cba-abc; 
bc-cb-bed, etc. By these complicated processes of dis- 
location and repetition forwards and backwards, the aim 
was to mako impossible the slightest change in the sacred 
text. Besides the five forms of the text mentioned above, 
there were two more safeguards in the shape of the 
Fratisakhyas, which explain all the changes necessary 
for converting the pada into the samhita text, and the 
Anitkramanis or ‘Indices’, which define the contents of 
each hymn from various points of view, and also furnish a 
statistical account of the Rv. as a whole 1 . The result was 
that from the time that these safeguarding devices began 
to be applied, the Snkala recension of the Rv n like that of 
Othman’s recension of the Quran, was preserved in a unique 
state of purity. Before that time, however, some textual 
corruption had taken place*. 

It should be mentioned also that for a long time the 
Vcdic texts were in all probability orally transmitted. If 
writing was introduced into India in the 8th century b. c., 
as Buhler* thinks, its use for long centuries was confined 
largely or entirely to commercial transactions and the like. 
Doubtless the BrShmanical community had an interest In 
keeping the ‘sacred texts as a kind of priestly monopoly. 
Such a monopoly could be maintained only if the texts 
were taught orally and not reduced to writing. 


’ t029 hjnm*. 10,402 verses, 153,820 words and 432,000 syllables. Max 
Muller, Physical Religion, C6 - 

* For eridenw* of this see OUrnbcig, Hymn* to lyxi. 8BE. XI.VI. 

* Indian Paleography IA. vol. XXXIII. Appendix 15-16 
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The extraordinary machinery for safeguarding the* text 
of tho Ttv., the like of which is not found elsewhere in the 
world, indicates the existence of a well-grounded fear that 
the textual history of the Vedic hymns in tho past would 
repeat itself in the future; in other words, that “the text 
would continue to ho corrupted, modified, modernized, as 
without such precautions it had been changed in tho past” 1 . 
Tho textual history of the hymns of the Ftv. before tho 
‘collection’ was stereotyped in tho form of tho canonical 
text, was undoubtedly a history of linguistic levelling. On 
this point tho testimony of experts may be cited. Macdonoll * 
admits that “there are undeniable corruptions in dotail 
belonging to the older period.” Hopkins* holds that tho 
hymns of tho ftv. collcction—hymns of very different 
periods originally — had been already reduced pretty- 
much to ono linguistic lovcl, at tho time tho canonical text 
was formed. Grierson and Barnett* also remark that 
tho songs of Balls, or Lai Dod, the Kashmiri female ascetic, 
furnish a valuable oxamplc of tho manner in which the 
language of tho Vedic hymns must have changed from 
generation to generation, before their text was finally 
established. Tho effect of such linguistic levelling was to 
obscure moro or less tho data for the existence of different 
dialects in the Rv. and tho cvidenco for different periods 
of composition. Tho sanikila text stereotyped tho form of 
tho Itv. very much as tho grammar of Panini fixed the 
form of Sanskrit. 

What has tho extant text of tho Itv. to say regarding 
tho material out of which it is composed? As an answer 
to this question Bloomfield 1 , tho editor of the great Vedic 
Concordance, remarks: “Of the 40,000 lines of the Itigvcda 


1 Hopkioi, ION. 26. 

1 Sanskrit literature 47 
1 np. «t. 26. 

* um-rshuani, 1020, p. 12s, note t. 

‘On Cerlafn ll’oik in Conlinvnnre of Wit Vidie Conrot dantr, JAOS> 29 
<1008) pp 297-288 
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about 5000 are repeated 1 lines. Not far from 2000 

verse-lines occur two, three, or more times This 

collection as a whole is the last precipitate, with a long and 
tangled past behind it, of n literary activity of great and 

indefinite length Every part seems to be conscious 

of and assimilated to every other part.” And in another 
place the same scholar’ writes that “the earliest books of 
the Rv. are not exempt from the same processes of secon- 
dary grouping and adaptation of their mantras, though 
thej' are less frequent and less obvious than is the case in the 
Atharv'aveda In harmony with this Hopkins* declares 
that "the Rigveda Collection itself is a composite consisting 
largely of the same material disposed in various ways”. 
And ho draws the conclusion that “ tho hymns are founded 
on older material, the wreck of which has been utilized in 
constructing new poetic buildings, just ns many of the 
temples of India are to a great extent built of the material 
of older demolished temples”. This is certainly true to 
some extent. But may not many of the phenomena of 
repetition in tho Uv, even as in the O. T. Psalms and in 
the Quran, bo due to n stereotyped religious vocabulary, 
in which the same phrases would naturally tend to recur? 

3. The Language of the Rigveda. — The centre of 
gravity of the Indo-Aryan world at the time that the Jlv, 
collection was made (circa 600 u.c.) was most probably in 
l}raJtmar?idcra * (tho country of the Holy Sages) in the 
region between the upper Jumna and Ganges. It is clear 
that the earlier hymns were produced in the western Punjab, 
while tho later hymns were composed further East and 
probably largely in the vicinity of the sacred river 
Sarasvatt*. Now an outstanding fact In the linguistic 


’ Cf. rloomGelJ, Uijrtia RrpriiUo*t in 1108 v V*J 20. 

’ SUE XUI, i*. LXXlt. 

* ifty. si. 

* Uajwou, CHI. I. 46. 

* II 17; IlopUio*, ION. 31, 34, mJ JAOS p.20; Grifrson, 
JRAS 1504. P 4Tfc 
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history of Aryan India is the distinction emphasized in 
Sanskrit literature between the ‘Midland* (Madkyadesa) 
and tho ‘OutIand M . The Midland extending approximately 
from tho Himalayas to tho Vindhya Hills and from Sirhind 
to Allahabad was regarded as the true homo of the Aryan 
people, language, religion and culture. The Outland, namely, 
Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Rjjputlina, Oudh and Bihar, was also 
peopled by Aryan tribes, each with }ts own dialect. Now 
in the opinion of Grierson, tho Superintendent of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, "a comparison of tho modern 
vernaculars’ shows that these outer dialects wero moro 
closely related to each other than any of them was to the 
language of tho Midland”. To account for this linguistic 
condition of things, ho assumes that tho latest invaders 
“entered the Punjab like a wodgo into the heart of the 
country already occupied by the first immigrants, forcing 
tho latter outwards in three directions, to the East, to the 
South and to tho West” 1 . Tho result of course would bo 
tho creation of a kind of linguistic cleavago between the 
lnngungo of tho Midland, on the ono hand, and tho various 
dialects of the Outland, on tho other, such a cleavage as is 
suggested by the linguistic facts imbedded in the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. If this is a correct interpretation 
of the facts, then the Aryans of the Midland as distinguished 


1 8c<* thapter on l.anqunjtii by (Jricrson in (01. I 34H ff. 

1 Grierson's ' Uwsifti at ion of the Imlo-Ary in VennmliM of Indio w rat 
follows : — 

A. Langtinge of the 1 Midland, U’ttlem Kindt 
H Intermediate Lenguiges. 

a) Wore nearly related to the Midland- ttrijntlhiini, Puh/in, G«Jariiti r 
Pun)!ib>. 

b) More nearly related to the onter band, EntUrn Hindi 
Outer I.aoguagca 

a) North Weatern Group: A'lnimiii. A'ohf*<fc3«l, Lahndo, AndhI. 

b) Southern Group : Marathi 

ej Eastern Group: liihiiii, Orlga, BrngHli, Attameie 
* (Irierwm KSI. I. 356 (tollowiag lla-rnle). 
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from* the Aryans of the Outland, were the last to arrive, 
but the first to achieve great tilings. 

This interpretation of the linguistic facts lies at the 
foundation of the assumption of two widely separated gates 
by which the Aryans entered India, the Khybcr Pass and 
the route through Chitral and Gilgit. This view is not 
supported by th <3 general consensus of opinion. If certain 
scholars, such as Hcrrnlo, Grierson and Risiey ' favour 
it, other equally great scholars like MacdoneU , l Keith* 
and Rapson*, "ho occupy the Sanskrit chairs at Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Cambridge, oppose it. Rapson suggests 
an alternative theory to account for the linguistic facts. 

The language of the Rigvcda was naturally the dialect 
of the region where the hymns wore composed, namely, 
the northern and eastern part of the Punjab, with its centre 
probably at the sacred river SarasvatJ. It was, without 
doubt, the literary form* of a living vernacular, and 
Grierson* sees in it “the earliest Prakrit, of which we 
have any cognizanco”. The language of the Rv. doubtless 
represents a more archaic dialect than was commonly 
spoken. The later hymns, we havo reason to believe, were 
largely imitative and presuppose a fixed tradition of the 
kind of speech proper for a sacred song. If, ns Ifopkins 
holds, the earlier Uigvcdn hymns havo sufferod from 
‘linguistic levelling’, it is probably equally true that tlio 
later hymns have suffered from the opposite process of 
linguistic heightening, so to speak, through the conscious 
archaizing of their authors 1 . 

Tho speech of the Uv. may bo called Vedic to distinguish 

* id l. :so 3 n ” 

* Veditf Index. 

* cm. I. 1 JO, 153 

‘CJIt 1-50 

* Krilh, cm, 1, 10M1O. 

* e/i. fil. SCO. 

’ This may b* illustrated from the religious b/iana or bhoj/tnt ot Nortli 
India. Ercn le-day HtadT bruins are usuillj written j„ the *rrb»ie diilrft of the 
ft5w5|M«iu o( TulsT Das. 
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ft from the elaborate and artificial form given to the 
language by the grammatical canons of Pay ini (circa 
350 u.c.). The main difference, then, between Vodic and 
Sanskrit is the difference between nn earlier and relatively 
unpruned popular speech and a later pruned and polished 
speech. In fact, Vodic as the vernacular of a limited region 
in and near tho upper Gangotic DoTIb is referred to by 
Grierson as tho only knotfrn specimen of “tho Primary 
Prakrits of India” 1 . The language of the ftv., then, was in 
its time as truly a vernacular speech as the Ilcbrow of tho 
Old Testament or the so-called ‘Biblical’ Greek of the New 
Testament; at tho same time, as tho hieratic speech, it was 
“tho first literary dialect of India”*. There aro of course 
other differences bctwcon Vodic and Sanskrit. Vodic is 
much richer in conjugotionnl forms, having numerous sub- 
junctive, infinitive, and aorist forms, which do not occur 
in Sanskrit. Phonetically, there is littlo difference botween 
tho two. Of course, many Vedic words were obsolete by 
tho timo of Prmini and the beginnings of classical Sanskrit. 
On the whole, Vodic ahcl Sanskrit differ from each other 
very much ns Ilomoric differs from Classical Grpck or as 
tho languago of Chaucer differs from that of Milton. 

Tho processes of lovelling down and levelling up, to 
which reference has already been made' - the old being 
assimilated to the now and tho now to tho old - have 
naturally more or less obscured any traces of dialectical 
differences which might otiicrwiso havo existed in the 
Vedic text. Tho distinction between ‘hieratic’ and ‘popular’ 


1 firierson dL'tlr^Mihlies bctu ccn primary wiondary and torlhry Prakrits 
The lanGU'ije of the H\. illustrate the firt , tho TJU of the ISuddbMic wntmjpt, 
Uie second; and the modem Imlo-Aryan vernaculars, Mich as Hindi and Punjabi, 
the third. It ii noticeable that these various vernaculars, Vedic, I’Sli, Hindi and 
Punjabi, have furnished the literary tehiefo for such relfofoiM books ns the 
lligieda, tho J’i ipitala of Ituddbl-m, the ftdimlyoun of TuUT I) is and the 
Cranlh Sitkfb of the Sikhs * I • ‘ 

* Fanjohw, ft. 

’ |>p Cl, CJ 1 
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language in the *tv. is a real distinction, if priestly and 
popular hymns belong to the same ago; if not, it may 
mark simply chronological sequence. Such a distinction, 
however, between two varieties of Vedic speech, one more 
learned and technical, and the other more popular, would 
be very natural according to all analogy. We would expect 
•that the priests as the learned class of the Vedic age would 
have a ‘class’ speech, technical and professional. There aro 
also some linguistic phenomena in the Rv, which suggest 
ns their causes the existence of different Indo-Aryan 
dialects, notably the multitudinous present, aorist and 
infinitive forms'. 

The language of the IJv. is closely akin to that of the 
Avesta, the Biblo of the Zoroastrian religion. In fact, as 
already shown 1 , Vedic and Avestnn aro simply dialects of 
the same Indo-lranian speech. Entiro passages of Avestan 
can be rendered into Vedic and vice versa merely by making 
the necessary phonetic changes*. And a knowledge of 
Vedic is the best preparation for the study of Avestan. 

Hut Vedic, as wo have seen 4 , is related not only to 
Avestan,. but also to Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic. It is, in other words, a member of the great 
Indo-European family of languages, the only rival of which 
in historic importance is the Semitic family. If Assyro- 
Babylonian, Hebrew and Arabic were important vehicles 
of ancient culture, none the less were Vedic, Avestan, Grock 
and Latin. Hut in modern times the languages of the 
Indo-European family have far outstripped in importance 
tho languages of the Semitic family (except perhaps Arabic). 
As modern representatives of tho Indo-European family 
there may be mentioned nearly all the languages of Europe, 
including such tongues as English, French, German, Russian 

' " The umIUj of inflectional forms in the Vedic »« may [, e partly eipWcd 
** the rwolt of nmittore of directs”. Rjpano, .1R4S. 1004 p 440 
' p. 51. 

* Atf«lo »,ramir.«r, P.Tt t (1892), p.XXM 

4 IP-26 
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and Italian, and in Asia Persian 1 , Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi, 
Marathi, etc. Thus Vedic belongs to that potent and widely 
conquering family of languages which more than any other 
(except possibly the Semitic) has furnished literary vehicles 
for the best thought of the ages past, and is apparently 
bound up, to a large extent, with the future linguistic 
destiny of mankind. Vedic, as the Indian branch of tho 
Indo-European family, has shared with the other branches 
in tho common tendency to spread and conquer. What was 
first simply the dialect of a district became the language 
of a caste and a religion, and afterwards (in the form of 
Sanskrit) tho language of religion, politics and culture 
throughout India*. 

4. The Chronolooy ok the IUoveda.— Brief references 
have already been mado to the migrations and settlements* 
of tho Western Indo-Europeans, as bearing upon the problem 
of tho date of the pigveda. It seems desirable to consider 
this question from the point of view also of Indian history 
and arcbffiology. Thero is as yet no unanimity among 
scholars concerning the age of tho lligveda. Brahmanical 
orthodoxy holds that tho Vedas are eternal*. Modern 
critical scholars have hitherto been divided into three 


’ If the superstructure of Persian i» Samitiv. (Arabic), its foundation is 
Indo-European 

! Itajnon, op. tit 4 r »0. 

* p. 10. 

‘ .Vault L 21-23, XII 94-100 The view embodied in Slanutmrttl (circa 
10Q A. T> ) is that in the beginning Brahma fashioned from the words of the Veda 
the ac rend names, functions sad conditions of all creatures, and that in order to 
the performance of sacrifice he drew forth from Agnl, Vayu and Surya the triple 
eternal Veda. According to scholastic Brahmanism, then, the Veda Is at once a 
matin amt a tatrtfieial program Knlluka-Bbatta (15th Cent. A. D ) who builds 
on t-orindartya (12th Cent. A D-) interprets Mann to mean that at tbe beginning of 
the present mnndane era (Kalpa) lirahmi drew forth the Vedas from Agnl, V iya 
and Surya. The Ary a Samaj, which has broken with Brahmanical tradition at yo 
many points, holds fast nevertheless to the Brahmanical theory of the antiquity 
of the Vedas and teaches that the Four Vedas were revealed to four sage*, Agnl, 
Viyu, Surya and Angina at the beginning of the present mundane age over one 
hundred billion f) yc-us ago. 
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camps, according as they have favoured an early, a late, or 
an intermediate date- Professor Hopkins* of "V ale, a great 
authority on the Epic literature of India, and Professor 
Jackson of Columbia, well known as a Zoroastrian scholar, 
both agree in urging a late date, lOOO-GOO B.c. Briefly ^ 
stated their grounds are as follows: (1) The date of 1 
Zoroaster is now generally fixed at b. c. 660-583* by c.g. 
Gcldner*, West* and Jackson 4 ; and since there is only a 
dialectic difference between the language of the Rv. and 
that of the A vesta, there can be no great interval in time 
between the two works, the date of Zoroaster, of course, 
determining the date of the oldest part of the Avesta. 

(2) The change in language between the Rigveda and tho 
Ilpnnisads is not greater than that between Chaucer and 
Milton, and hence it is fair to suppose that about 200 years 
would suffice in tho one case as well as in the other. The 
two hundred years within which Hopkins and Jackson 
place the bulk of the Rigveda hymns arc b.c. 800-C00. 

(3) The l.tishis who composed the hymns may very well 
have been in large measure contemporary with one another, 
and certain differences in vocabulary and style may bo 
accounted for simply by variety of authorship. According 
to this view, then, tho Rigveda is roughly contemporaneous 
with tho bulk of early Hebrew literature. 

At the opposite polo from Hopkins and Jackson stand 
Tilak* and Jacobi’, who on tho basis of astronomical cal- 
culations would carry the period of the composition of tho 
Rigveda hack beyond 2500 n. c., as far at least as 3500, 
and according to Tilak farther still. Jacobi places the’ 


* JOS. CO. 

* Oldenturge iranr See Oru*toh*tbe 11*1 7", in Pie 
r.tjen tear! (100G), I 3, 1. 

* Art on in HtbUen IV. '.tit 

* St, l Xt.YIl, p XUI. 

• * Zoraniter IV Fnpkrt e>f hum. }f, 

* Oito* or /Utearch., Mo the Anhyul, of Ike VW«*. Poona, Wu 
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Vcdic age within the period 4500-2500 c. c. but refers the 
composition of the Rigvedn to the Second half of this 
period. Tilak dates the oldest period of Aryan civilization 
between GOOfl and 4000 n.c, when ho thinks certain ‘sacri- 
ficial formulas' wore ‘probably in use’. lie places tho 
composition of the Iligveda hymns, as we iiave them, within 
tho period 4000-2500 it. o.‘ Tho Tilak-Jacohi thosis has 
mot with severe criticism from Weber, Whitney, Oldenberg*, 
Tfiibaut*, Hopkins, MncdoncII, and Keith 1 * * 4 . Apart from the 
assumed astronomical datn, however, Jacobi urges that tho 
norm of European progress cannot bo applied to India on 
account of its isolated position and the consequently inde- 
pendent character of its development. And lie emphasises 
tho fact that tho dates assumed by himself for the Vcdic 
period are not greater than are nccoptcd by scholars for 
tho civilization of the Euphrates ami the Nilo\ The late 
Professor UOhler* was of the opinion that the conquest 
and brahmanization of India requires a much earlier date 
than 1200-1000 n.c. Following him, Wintcrnitz 5 declares 
that from tho standpoint of Indian history there is nothing 
against tho view that Vcdic literature goes back to the 
third millennium and the beginnings of Indian culturo to 
the fourth millennium n.c. Prof. Bloomfield % too, doclares 
himself “now much moro inclined to listen to an enrly 
date, say 2000 n. c., for the beginnings of Vcdic literary 
production, and to a much earlier date for the beginnings 
of the institutions and religious concepts" thereof. 


1 TlUk, Orion, 20<; 

* /DMO XUX. t7»» tt 

a itntijndy of Mian lllttalnre awl Ciiiliialinn (Hintlustnn lU-view, 
Jinoary 1004) 

4 .IU\3. U r, 09). lino tf , mo it (1*1 10> 404 ft. 

* The TiNk-Jaaobl hypothesis h, to *omo extent, recomuii’ocjrii by the he t 
that each *pon«or ducort ml and forcmitetcd it Indi jvndently of liie olbtr 

* IA, XXUI. 245 ft. 

1 OU* 254. . 

* 11Y. Jo. and JAtW (1904) P 287 ft. 
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The third grouiJ of scholars stands between these ex- 
tremes. Their convictions are based largely upon consid- 
erations of the time necessary for the linguistic, literary 
and historical development in India. It was Max Muller 
who suggested the chronological system we refer to, in his 
brilliant pioneer volume, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, published in 1859. Here are the esseutial 
features: — 

1200-1000 B.C. the Chliandas period, when the earlier 
hymns of the Rigveda were composed. 

1000-800 „ the Mantra period, when the later 

hymns were composed and tho Sama- 
reda and tho Ynjurrcda were compiled. 
Most British scholars and many belonging to other lands 
have followed him; and it now seems ns if his ideas were 
likely to have a far wider range. Tho first volume of 
The Cambridge Ihslory of India, published in April 1922, is 
a magnificent piece of collaborative scholarship. Tho book 
consists of chapters written by fourteen great scholars — 
eleven British, two American, one Swedish, — Sir Halford 
Mackinder, Prof. Rapson, Peter Giles, Master of ^Emmanuel 
Collcgo Cambridge, Prof. A. Berriedalc Keith, Prof. Jarl 
Charpcntier of Upsala, Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Prof. Ilopkins of Yale, Prof. Jackson of Columbia, 
Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. E. IL Bevan, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
Dr. Barnett and Sir John Marshall — ; and tho whole group 
accept for tho early Yedic period the chronological scheme 
proposed sixty-throe years ago by Max Muller. It is notice- 
able that tho two brilliant nien, who nro mentioned above 
as favouring later dates, arc included in this group. Their 
views have doubtless been modified during tho intervening 
years. 

But, although this schcmo seems to bo steadily gatherin'* 
tho suffrages of a larger number of scholars, the gravo 
differences which separate them from those thinkers who 
favour far earlier dates make it quite clear that positive 
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an unworked field 1 '*, at least so far as pre-Buddhistic sites 
are concerned. One needs but to visit the Punjab and see 
the numerous ancient mounds scattered over its surface, 
in order to be convinced that material bearing upon the 
Vedic period will almost certainly be forthcoming, when 
these mounds have been adequately explored. 

A glance at the map of Asia is also instructive. Leaving 
out China, there are threo river basins which are among 
the earliest culture-centres of mankind, viz. the Nile, the 
Euphrates-Tigris, and- the Indus-Ganges. The Euphrates- 
Tigris basin lies between the Indus on the east and the 
Nile on the west. It is well known that there were close 
relations, political, diplomatic and commercial, between 
Babylonia and Egypt at a remote period. While thero 
were probably no political relations equally ancient between 
the Euphrates and the Indus, it is certain that there was 
an early trade*. BuhlcrV conclusions concerning the 
origin of the earliest Indian script presuppose such trade 
relations at least as early as the 8th century b. c. Kennedy 
also on the basis of all the evidence available concludes 
that "in the ninth century b.c. some trade existed between 
the Punjab and Assyria”, and that "maritime commerce 
between India and Babylonia flourished in the seventh and 
sixth century n. C.”‘. The sea-route between Babylonia and 
the mouth of the Indus was relatively not a long one, the 
distance from the base of the Persian Gulf to the Indus 
being less than from the same point on the Persian Gulf 
to Babylon. Hitherto archaeological research in the Punjab, 


' ()uoted from Prof lihys David* by Vincent Smith, JP.AS. 1902, p 2$s. 
During the lost twenty ymi (1900 1920) there hare been great developments 
“ ,n,liRn arch. oology, hut the aites selected for excavation have been largely 
Buddhistic . To. example, at Tixila, the first and oldest c.ty rr| resented by°the 
Bhfr mound, the occupation of which probably reaches back to the \ edie *ge i* 
aa yet hardly touched by the spade 


* Kennedy, Ut Early Commerce of Babylon ntlh India, 
p 241 ff 


■I HAS, 1898, 


Mian Puleasroyhy in 1\ , \ 0 \. \\\1H, Appendix, 15-16 
•J> Cfl 2C4, 270. 
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as already stated, has done practically nothing toward the 
discovery and excavation of the earliest sites of Vedic 
culture. Wo may well cherish the hope that there may yet 
bo found some dateablo objects, such as inscribed seals or 
tablets or other articles from Babylonia or Egypt, which 
by establishing a lucky synchronism, may solve tho chro* 
nology of the Vedic age. But as yet Winternjtz’s formula, 
x to COO n.c., expresses the facts of our knowledge or lack 
of lcnowlcdgo concerning tho chronology of the Vedic 
period. Theoretically x may mean any date between 1000 
and 0000 n.c. as determined by future investigation. This 
is but giving to the Indus valley a chance to prove for its 
culturo a like antiquity with that of the Euphrates and 
Nile. In the light of the extraordinary discoveries of 
recent years (e.g. the discovery of the relics of Buddha 
at Peshawar) Max M tiller 1 seems to be too pessimistic when he 
says that “tho date assigned to the poetry of the Veda is 
and will always remain hypothetical". As yet it is 
hypothetical. That it will always be so, remains to bo seen. 

While, then, tho lack of evidence precludes the fixing of 
the Vedic ago with anything like certainty, yet a tentative 
and provisional chronology may be adopted, subject to 
modification or even rejection in the light of future dis- 
covery. Tho present writer would accordingly present the 
following system of chronology found in the Cambridge 
History of India as the best available to-day: — 
n.c. 

2500 Probable date of the beginning of the Indo- 

European migrations. 

1800 Period during which, in Northern Asia Minor 

onward. and eastward through Northern Mesopotamia 
to Media, Indo-European peoples can bo traced. 
1500 * Probable date of the first Aryan invasion of India. 

i-100 The Boghaz-kui tablets, containing Indo-Aryan 
deities in Vedic form. These clearly come from 


* Jli.niw) IlflijioD p 22 • 
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Aryans who have not made “the Iranian shilt". 
Possibly we should think of them as Aryan 
tribes, who had stopped on the way, while their 
brethren had already paBscd on and settled in 
Iran and in India. At a later date we find 
Aryan gods at Babylon, whose names are still 
of tho old forms. 

1200-1000 Early hymns of the Rigveda composed proba- 
bly for the most part in the western Punjab, 

* notably the hymns to Usas nnd to Varuna. 
1000-800 Later hymns of the Rigveda composed in 
Brahmlvarta. The Samaveda and the Yajurveda. 
Beginnings of the Brahmana literature. 

800-600 The existing Brahmanas. 

600 Formation of the Samhita text of the Rik‘. 

This scheme has the merit of not being extremist cither 
upwards or downwards. It fits into tho latest and most 
trustworthy ethnological opinion as to the chronology of 
the dispersion of the Indo-European peoples, and har- 
monizes well with the conclusions of students of prehistoric 
IE. archatology, such as Schrader, Hirt, Feist and Giles*, 
and students of ancient history such as Eduard Meyer. 
It makes possible a reasonable interpretation of all the 
evidence recently found in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere. Tho Indian dates were originally based on the 
literary and cultural evidence of Indian literature; and the 
majority of our greatest scholars still agree that, from this 
point of view, these dates arc the most natural. Finally 
it makes possible a common chronology for India and Persia. 
If we place Zoroaster circa 1000 B.c., as Oldenberg, Moulton 
and others suggest, then the linguistic phenomena of the 
early Avesta and of the early Vodic hymns become clearly 


* cut. Vol. L 1922* ep. 76, U1-U3, 0C7 

•Sounder, RIA. »nd Iodogerm»nen ; IHit, !odos*na*oeo I »nd II: l>ut 
KARL; GUcs, CHI. I 6Stt 
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comprehensible; while we nro able to understand at once 
the Zoroastrian reformation in Persia, and in India the 
rise of Varuna and tho composition of the great Vanina 
hymns. This becomes all tho more natural and credible, 
if we accept tho suggestion that there was intercourse in 
those days between tho early Zoroaetrians in Badri a and 
a special group of their brethren in tiro Punjab. It is 
altogether within tho limits of possibility that tho personal 
influence of Zoroaster reached the Punjab, whether by tho 
actual sending of preachers or in tho ordinary intercourse 
of trade. It Is certainly not too much to believe that some 
reverberation from that mighty voice — for as a personality 
ho is surely comparable with the Buddha himself — would 
bo hoard in tho Punjab. 

5. The Interpretation ov the Bioveda'.— Tho Rigveda 
is not only ‘the most ancient literary monument of India’, 
but also ‘tho most ancient literary document of tho Indo- 
European peoples’*. Covering, os it does, several centuries 
at least, it may be characterized as nothing less than ‘a 
library and a litevaturo*'. As already pointed out, it forms 
a connecting link between India and the West. For while, 
on tho one hand, it fulfils itself in the lator history and 
iitornturo of India, on tho other, its roots run deep into 
the Indo-Iraninn and oven Indo-European period. Its dis- 
covery laid the foundation of tho sciences of Comparative 
Philology and Comparative Mythology. In view of its in- 
trinsic importance in so many fields of thought, linguistio*, 
mythological, religious, literary, and historical, it is not at 
all strango that an unusually large proportion of Sanskrit 
scholars have been attracted to its study. 

Tho Rigvcda is not an oasy book. Its dialect is archaic, 
and there are a very largo number of words which occur 

’ OldenVrp, Vfdafortehung ; Gray, htrrprttahon (Vtdicj, 1XE. VII; 
MttdowU, Via*. XXIX- XXX I, *nd t'llndflH (TlhiuidurVtLr, CV. 3 ft). 

* Bloomfield, liV. 17. 

* Arnold, VrfUe itthe p t. 

* Stn^rit lies at fiin fonnrfatfoa of {rxIo-FflfOjwin Cora ptn (ire Qtlmmir. 
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only once. The vocabulary is priestly, full of mystifc 
allusions to the technique of the sacrifice. Ifcnce, while 
a considerable part of the Rv. is fairly clear, there are 
many single stanzas and even whole hymns which still 
remain obscure. Moreover, there is hardly a single hymn 
in the Rv., in which there is not some obscure word or 
difficult phrase. A comparison together of the various 
translations is the best proof of the difficulty of the 
Rigveda text. 

The traditional text of the Rigveda and its traditional 
interpretation constitute, as it were, the given element, the 
data to be critically examined. The traditional text was 
fixed (circa 600 B. C.) in the form of the Samhita text. 
This is open to a limited amount of conjectural emendation ', 
in correction of errors which prefceded the final' editing of 
the Rv. Wien Yaska wrote his Xirukta (Etymology) about 
500 u.c, the meaning of many Yedic words had already 
become unintelligible; for he quotes one of his predecessors 
as saying that the Vedic hymns are ‘obscure, unmeaning 
and mutually contradictory’. This was only one of seven- 
teen predecessors of Yaska, whose opinions often disagreed* 
Accordingly Yaska has a way of assuming alternative roots 
and meanings for the same word, from which we conclude 
that there was no unbroken tradition. Yr. ska’s weakness 
is his too great dependence on etymology. 

About eighteen centuries after Yaska, Sayapa (14th 
Cent. a. D.) wrote his great commentary on the Itv. It is 
extremely valuable* as setting forth the Indian tradition 

1 The late Prof OUcnberg, while at Lahore in 191", expressed in the hearing 
of the author bis regret at haring carried the conjectural emendation of the Rv. 
text too far. an . sample of the humility of the tree scholar. Compare Maodonell 
Principle* (Rhandarkar, CV. 18)- “ Advancing study has proved many emen- 
dations made by earlier scholars owing to imperfect knowledge, to be unnecessary 
Omjeelural corrections of the text should, therefore, be resorted to only in extreme 


* At the basis of all modem study of the Rv. is IW Max Muller's manun 
«P«*, his critical edition of the ftijeeda-SamMla together with the Commentary of 
BiyanacSrra, vols I M, 1?4'> 1874, a library in itself 
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in Snyana’s time, of tho meaning of the ljigvcda. Siiyana 
leaned heavily upon Yfiska, and like him put too much 
dependence upon otymology. He tails to deduce tho mean- 
ings of words by a comparison of parallel passages. Wo 
may noto in passing that tho Vcdic interpretation of Swaini 
DaylTnandn Sarasvati (1824-1883), the founder of the Rryn 
Samaj, outstrips Yaska and Sffyana in its over-emphasis 
on etymology, neglect of tho consideration of parallel 
passages, ami appeal to later and non-Vedic usago 1 . 

Tho history of tho modern interpretation of tho Iligvcda 
is tho story of various attompts to penetrate its secret, 
different schools of investigators emphasizing different 
points of view. Tho traditional interpretation ns represented 
by S3yana was regarded by II. II. Wilson* as adequato and 
trustworthy; and so ho reproduced it in his English trans- 
lation of tho Rv. Iloth, the founder of tho ‘critical' school, 
was impressed with tho primitive and natural poetry in 
the T>v. For him it was 'tho oldest religious lyric’. His 
principle was that ire must gather tho moaning from tho 
texts themselves with tho help of comparative philology. 
Ho overlooked, however, tho importance of the Indian 
commentators and of a knowledge of tho ritual literature. 
His merits and defects aro both reflected in his lexico- 
graphical work'. Rergaigne* employed an allegorical 
method and emphasized the single meanings, of words, but 
interpreted tho Kv. from too narrow a standpoint. Dayfinand 
Sarasvati ' built upon the theistic element in the R\\, es- 
pecially on such passages as I. 1G4, 46 and X. 114, .1, which 
seemed to him to indicate that the multitudinous divine 
names in the llv. refer to a single exalted divino being; 
and on tho basis of this interpretation helped out by his 

‘ ( IrUwoM, TV HngTman«i Inltiprelallon of !!>• wotrt ' Orra’ in Ihf /lijiVNfj, 
I.adhiuin, IS’»7 (out ol print). 

* ftigt rrffl Sainhiln, l ns. trsni , rols. I-Vt, fi ('10 4ad loHonins years 

8 JUV. I-\II 

* f.n iullgian Vrdlqiie. I-Itt, 1 B78-1 B-l. 

' Ihgitil’iiiihl.ri sijabhiimit i \jmer (Hanstrit with explaniilon In Hindi). 
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gift for etymologizing, he laid the foundation of an indige- 
nous theistic society in North India. Pischel and Geldner 1 
represent a reaction against the school of Roth in favour 
of a more indigenous method of interpretation. Their 
principle is that the Rigveda is a purely Indian book, and 
that accordingly the later Indian literature is the key to 
its interpretation. It was a vigorous attempt, in the words 
of Oldenberg*, to rehabilitate the indigenous Vedic exegesis 
which had fallen into disrepute. In the opinion of Pischel 
and Geldner the Rv. hymns do not reflect a primitive state 
of society, but rather an advanced culture with all its 
evils, such as greed for gold and a highly developed 
demimonde. The weakness of Yaska and Sayana are re- 
produced along with their method, namely endless ety- 
mologizing and the assumption of multitudinous meanings 
for words. The one solid contribution of Pischel and 
Geldner is their emphasis upon the necessity of making 
the fullest use of the resources of indigenous scholarship 
in the elucidation of the Vedic text. Brunnlioler *, the 
Ishmael among Sanskritists, lays hold of the fact that the 
roots of the Rv. run deep into the Indo-Iranian period? 
It is for him almost as much an Indo-Iranian as an Indian 
book. Hillebrandt and Oldenberg stress the importance 
of the later Vedic ritual Jor the understanding of the Rv. 
Macdonell and Keith cherish well-balanced views on Vedic 
topics and avoid eccentric opinions. 

Such are some of the different points of view from 
which the Rigveda has been studied, — the adequacy of 
the traditional interpretation, the allegorical method, the 
Indian or the pre-Indian character of the Rv., and the 
presence in it o! a primitive lyrical, a theistic, and a 
ritualistic element. Devotion to a particular point of view 
has inevitably meant exaggeration, but has at the same 
■ ^ mc acc omplished the end of bringing out whatever truth 

* Ytdlttke Sludtra, Mil. ~ ~ 

1 r«lo/or«(»unj, 31. 

* Vr$nrkUM* <trr Art* r, MU, 1 SSS. 1 SQ 3 , Anuki (t XI /, 1910. 
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ia contained therein. The exaggerations of opposing schools 
of Vedic research tend to correct ono another, very much 
as in tho case of Old Testament research. The truth lies 
in the middle 1 . 

The tendency of the best Vedic scholarship at tho present 
timo is to emphasize the largeness of the context in which 
tho Rigveda is to be set and studied. In the first place, 
tho Itv., as Roth held, is its own best commentary. Moving 
out from this in over enlarging circles we should uso as 
aids to Vedic interpretation tho indigenous exegesis as 
found in Yaska and SHyaijn, tho Avesta, tho younger Vedic 
texts containing tho ‘ritual 1 literature, the later literature 
of India, present day religious custom and folklore as 
found, c.g. in tho writings of Crooke* and Mrs. Stevenson®, 
tho great Western lE.liter&ry works, Iliad, Odyssey, ASnoid, 
Eddas and Nicbelungenlied, and tho mythology and anthro- 
pology of all the nations. To illustrate the now emphasis 
on tho importance of studies in the modern religion and 
folkloro of India in their bearing on the elucidation of the 
Rigveda, attention may ho drawn to the bibliography at 
tfie end of Hopkins’ chapter on The Vedic Religion of 
India* in which Crookc’s Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India occupies the first place, standing oven 
ahead of Macdoncll’s Vedic Mythology. In like manner ns 
illustrating tho contribution, which general mythology and 
folkloro may make to Vedic study, Caland 6 points out the 
striking similarity which exists between tho sacred formulas 
of tho Chcrokees® and those of tlio Kausika Snira. 


’ >Vint*m»lr, OIL. •>!» 

* rit. 

* RT. uJ IU. 

* Chapter XI of TAf HUtanj of BtUjh't, >'. Y. ISIS 

* AUlndlttht* Zauberrllual, 1000, pp. I.X-XL 
‘ Pablnhol by Jatn« Monty, 1891. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VEDIC WORLD OF GODS AND DEMONS 

1. Introductory. — It is a commonplace of psychology, 
that thinking is conducted under the pressure of practical* 
needs*. Primitive man found himself in an environment 
partly helpful and partly untoward and perilous. There 
were all about him friendly objects and forces such as 
sunshine, rain, fire, dawn, rivers, etc. The very epithet 
‘friendly’ applied above to ‘objects’ and ‘forces’ indicates 
incipient personification and shows the naturalness of the 
process. Then there were other forces which were hostile 
and perilous, such as drought, darkness and the mysterious 
causes of the blighting of crops, of disease, and of death. 
The friendly forces became gods and the hostile forces 
demons. All nature thus divided into friendly and hostile 
forces was regarded as an aggregate of animated entities'. 
This attitude of mind toward its environment began un- 
doubtedlj with the very first manifestation of the religious 
consciousness in the dim pre-liistoric past, and extended 
down far beyond the Vedic age. It is the well-known 
doctrine of animism’, which has hail such a wide sway in 
the early stages of mankind, and forms in a sense the 
background of all our religious thinkingTA To ascribo life, 
will and agency to inanimate nature was just as natural 
for man in his childhood stage as it is for children to 
personify their play-things. Animism presented itself at 
the beginning as probably only a haunting sense of the 

1 C f. Jam**, IVvrfloIoM toon, r 3>S ‘■Rnwning ls ,]w«i s [», « sulwl.™ 
interest". , 

* Maiiloncll, \ M 1, 

* OMcnVrs, V.V. 3‘> 
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mystery and potency of the world and its forces. This 
primitive attitude based on the experience of both harmful 
and helpful powers was made gradually more articulate 
through the interpretation of the powers of nature ns 
animals (iheriomorphixm) or as men (anthropomorphism). 

2. Process ok Personification. — The hook which 
deals most fundamentally with this topic has already been 
mentioned 1 . Usenet's main thesis is that the stage of 
‘personal gods’ was preceded by that of ‘special goth’. 
In the case of a ‘special god” the name of the thing is tho 
naino of tho god, c.g. dyavs ‘sky*, agni ‘fire’, shrya ‘sun’, 
iiyas *dawn', vnta ‘wind’, etc. Furthermore, tho province 
of a special god is limited to tho sphero of activity indicated 
by his namo, that is to saj r , Agni had to do originally only 
with fire, Vatu with wind, otc. The special god onjoyod 
only an incipient degreo of personification. Hut “all tho 
.special gods had tho capacity of annexin' ' tho sphere of 
activity of others’”. Tho more a special god annexod tho 
territory of his neighbours, and the more fully emancipated 
ho becamo from his own ‘primitive naturo significance’, 
the more completely personalized ho was. Accordingly in 
the case, r.g. of Dyilus ‘Ilcavcn* and Ppthivl ‘Earth’ tho 
personification is very rudimentary, whereas Vnmna and 
Jndrn arc tho most completely personalized gods of tho 
Vcdic panthoon. One reason was that tho names Dyilus 
and Pyithivl remained ‘transparent’, meaning quite simply 
‘heaven’ and ‘earth’. Hence tho personifying imagination 
was checked by their constant presence and obvious physical 
naturo. It was not so with Varuiia, Indra and tho ASvins, 
whose original physical basis had been almost or quito 
forgotten. In general, wo may say, then, that the survival 
of the ‘transparent’ name of a god such as Agni ‘god fire’, 
Shrya ‘god sun’, Usas ‘goddess dawn’, Vatn ‘god wind’, etc. 
prevents to a greater or less degree the full personification 

1 U'eoer, Cutlemumm. Sec tboTC, j>. J3 

* CiUcii by IVner ‘SioJcrgott’, vf. tit. 75 

* Schra.WA/lryiti BttljUm. F.RE H 
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of tJjc god. Even here, however, other influences work, so 
that the personification of Agni ‘the priestly god' par 
excellence is in some respects much more complete than 
that of S&rya ‘god sun’. 

Usener's first stage is that of the ‘special god'. The 
name of anything in nature or in culture which impressed 
primitive man as mysterious, haunting, potent for good 
or for ill, might be the starting point of a process of 
personification'. This tendency to ascribe specialization 
of function to the gods, a tendency which Usener finds 
amply illustrated in the Litu-Prussian and ancient Roman 
religions Is regarded by Schrader* as a primitive Indo- 
European characteristic. It is a fruitful cause of the tend- 
ency to create what Hillebrandt aptly calls ‘mythological 
synonyms' 8 , a tendency which is well represented in the 
Rigveda. Just as verbal synonyms are words which have 
much the same significance, while each possesses its own 
Special shade of meaning; so ‘mythological synonyms’ are 
gods which in general are in charge of the same department 
of nature or life, while each one has his own special physical 

( basis, distinguishing characteristic and theophanic moment. 
Thus, according to the Rigveda, we have fis gods of the 
sky, Dyaus and Varuna (?); as gods 0 f the sun, Siirya, 
Mitra (?), Savitar, Ptisan, Vispu, etc.; as gods of the light- 
ning and the storm, Indra, Trita Aptya, Apam Napat, 
M3tari§van, Ahi Budhnya, Aja Ekapud, Rudra and the 
Mardts; as priestly, and sacrificial gods, Agni and Bphaspati. 
Usener' points out the minute 'division of labour’ which 
existed in the same department (e. g. agriculture) among 


1 CT. Hillebrandt. \M. III. p VII . Alle, wm <lie Finbildung erregt, Fureht, 
Freud* erweekt, ni den Geisl im Traom odcr Wtchcn bewegt, wird erfer kium 
mm Aoigatigspunklc ciner OoUhrit odtr “ Dilmons vrerden " ; also Jtbjs David, 
B-Mhum (American Hwtnres), P 12: “The god. were Ideas, a toogh kind of 
ao'tntific hypothecs. Tlie arrival of a new ??*l mewi ft* riaw. « n «, 
1 ERE. art. Aryan /Ir/ijion II, 32 
* YM U. 12-13 5 ULp XV 
4 Cultema»it», 71 122. 
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the Roman ami the Lithuanian sods, and by the same 
analogy was later extended to tho Lithuanian Church saints. 
According to Varro’s account 1 every separate fact and 
process of agriculture, c.g. first, second and third ploughing, 
dragging, sowing, growth, blossoming, etc. was under the 
caro of a special deity. So also with the Lithuanians, c.g, 
in tho matter of cattlo raising. Even after the Lithuanians 
were christianized tho same primitive tendency asserted 
itself in the form of a minute specialization of the functions 
of their numerous patron saints; c. g. in the* department 
of healing Apollonia curing toothache, Augustinus warts, 
Ita headache, Deicolus cramps and Eutropius dropsy. 

A similar tendency may bo invoked to help explain tho 
‘mythological synonyms’ of the Rigveda®. ^fhc sky is tho^ 
home of light by day (Dyftus) and by day and night is all- 
encolnpassing (T'orwwn). Tho sun has many distinguishable 
aspects and functions. It is a bright orb ( Sarya ), a light- 
giving friendly power of nature (Milra), a great stimulator 
of life and activity (Savilar), a nourisher and protector 
of cattle, shepherding them and finding them when lost 
(Paicin), wide-striding from earth through mid-air to zenith, 
‘ho of tho three stops’ (T7ynu), and tho one who at dawn 
shines in every direction (Vivas cant). The functions of 
the gods of the lightning and the storm are similarly 
differentiated. Thus the lightning fighting to release tho 
cows of tho sky manifests itself as an -impetuous warrior 
(Indra) ; it is the third or aerial form of fire dwelling in 
the clouds (Trila Apfya); it is born of tho heavenly waters 
(Apntn Kaput); it grows in tho mother cloud and brings 
fire down from heaven to oarth ( Maiarisvan ) ; it looks like 
a serpent in tho lower atmosphere (Ahi Bndhnya) ; it leaps 
down from the cloud-mountains in a single streak of fire 
like ft ‘ono-footed goat' (A fa Kkapatl) ; it strikes the 


1 HiscU largely on the Roman ImSig'ilamtnla. S.-c iit. by Wiisowa in ERE. 
VII. 217-2 IS. 

* nfflebrawlt, VM. II. 14. 
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earth, shatters trees and kills animals and men (Rt/rfm); 
accompanied by thunder, wind and rain, it manilosts itsclt 
in numerous lightning flashes (Maruls) 

J The formation of such ‘special gods’, each originally 
with delimited province and function, was not confined to 
the Indo-European or even the Indo-Iranian period. There 
were plenty of such creations in the Rigyeda, as, e. g. 
(1) the abstract agent gods, Savilar ‘stimulator’, Dhatar 
‘creator’, Vidhatar ‘disposer’, Dharfar ‘supporter’, Tratar 
‘protector’, Kelar ‘leader’, Tva^tar ‘artificer’, and TVsra- 
Jrarman ‘all-creating’; (2) compounds in pati'- ‘lord’, as 
Prajdpati ‘lord of creatures’, Brihaspati ‘lord of prayer', 
Vastospati (VII. 54) ‘lord of the houBe’, Ksctrasya pat! ‘lord 
of the field’ (IV. 57, 1), and perhaps some others of the 
same formation*; (3) the abstract goddesses Sraddha 
‘faith’, Anumali ‘favour’, Arnmnti. ‘devotion’, Sanrila 
‘bounty’, /IsimJfi ‘spirit-life’ and Xirriti ‘decease’ or the 
goddess of death ; probably also Aditi and Dili; (4) the 
wives of the great gods as Indraul, Agnatjl, Varunant and 
AcvinX; (5) deified objects connected with tho ritual, as 
Gravan 'press-stone for crushing the soma-plant’, Apas 
‘sacrificial waters mixed with Soma, Gkrita ‘sacrificial 
oil’ (IV. 58), Barkis ‘the sacrificial litter’ upon which tho 

1 Maedonell, ML, Keith, Indian Uglhology 

* Cf. ITillfbrundt, YU. II. 19 

* These names in jiafi might, so far as the form is concerned, belong to the 

Indo-European period. Compare the Greek 1 lord of the house’ and 

the Lithuanian tcuiz-fat, (.IVpoli) ‘lonl of the clan’; also the Lithuanian 
divine names Diimlijialia ‘lord of Ihe house and home* (c(. Vcdic Itnmpalt 
•house-lord’ and Shp5 ‘household proteetor 1 ). fiauyiipoli* 'lord of the leaven’ 
f.otifc/iofia ' lord pf the field’. Z7mepaU * 'lord of the land' (<(. rerstan samln) 
and the Idto-Prussiin Wt)o-pali, ‘lord of the trind’, Uscner, Guttername,,, g«i* 
109, 10‘». There arc many other names in pati in lie ljv. such as Mtiasarpn It, 
gmapatt, talpati, aomapah, \anatpali. rolharpati. gnlhapaU, etc, hut these aie 
probably all used as epithets of the great gods It Is conceivable, however, that 
poor to there use is epithets some of them may base been true ‘ Sondcrgi.ttcr ’ 
Schrader (FM If. 35 note) regards the Lithuanian dirinc names ending in palt* 
as very old . 1 
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gods sit (I. 13, o), YTtpci (Vanaspatl) -the sacrificial post’ 
to which the victim was bound .(I. 13, 11 ), and Dat&tk 
largess’, the deified fee of the priest (f. 18 5) etc etc ■ 
(C) the deified implements and objects of agriculture' 
such as Langala ‘plough’ 4’ra& ira ‘plough-share’ ff™,„ 
■plough-land’, Slfa ‘furrow', etc.; and (7)theileifol’ U 
of war, Bow, Arrows, Quiver, Car, etc m T 
It is obvious that such gods' i - .. 

merely appellative, the name of the god he"' 8 ,"!" 110118 " r ° 
the thing or concept, would in fie neril t ? th ° n “ m0 ot 
and shortlived, never attaining to i- . lncons I ,ieuo ' ls 
gods’, unless they represented s 0 m! ! Bn '.‘ y 0t ,hB ‘S 1 ™ 1 
nature, as Agni ‘fire’, 0 r were f t “° mm " nt as P Ect ot 
in the ritual of worship, as-lein, "a ( ? rr " }nta % important 
on the tide of a new and growing ” Som °' or w ero cauglit 
We have afready quoted Schrader’' 0 ”" 1 ’ 1 ' 0 "’ " s 
special gods had the capacity of * S,ate . mcnt that ’all tho 
activity of others’ (ERE. H. 33) Jj nn «mg tho sphere of 
‘special gods’ undoubtedly be ca t]lUS “""exod, many 
or other of tho great gods, thei-”* ”' re, J r e P''I>ets of ono 
absorbed- Such annesation ’ , re be 'ng having been 
the principle of congruity. It “oabtlcss furthered by 
would attach themselves, , . , ”'■ ha monious elements 
that is, attributes correspi „ ' ar,,na ‘he ‘holy’ god, 
like manner Rndra in hi, e „? l0 Ws nature; and in 
himself such semi-demon ic oj- ■ ent would nttract to 
original character as probj J ™ as were akin to hi* 
lightning , such qualities , 0 f destructive aspect of 
tho Satarudrhja litany, ,a mp!e as are celebrated » 
Ynjnrveda period the g„ a as have made him in •»' 
^"heases’, as n|| a> boa linf 


’ One i< impressed with tbe * ■ 

«.f (he first niignilude n led,, i ef Epithet, . , . e p'" 

1 Itaodonell, VM. 77. * hlph ,,lorn such 

4 TaUliriya SiikkUZ IV. , t| ^ 0mi - j 

‘According «> Oldenher. raj' ^ n ndah. .. v 

us a pod who tends chills 2 l62^ ^ pilh < inH ^' 

dwelling place 
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Doubtless other factors also co-operated in the making: 
of the gods. The Aryan tribes brought with them from 
their earlier home beyond the Hindu Kush a fairly elabo- 
rate mythology and cult, as may be seen at a glanco 
by referring to the table of Vcdic-Avcstan equivalents'. 
Probably, too, the Aryan tribes came in at different times 
covering a period possibly of centuries. At any rate, we 
know there were different tribes and different priestly 
families, each tribe and priestly family probably having 
its own special beliefs and rites in addition to the things 
held in common. These conditions would naturally produce 
n multiplicity of gods and rites of worship, which would 
tend to become common property. As Uillebrandt* well 
puts it, Vedic mythology is not a system, but a conglomerate, 
a kind of mjthological ‘confusion of tongues’, which arose 
through the coining together and fusion of the traditions 
of different clans. 

With the changes geographical, climatic and ethnological 
there would naturally bo changes in the gods themselves, 
reflecting as they did the changing environment and ex- 
periences of the Aryan tribes. Accordingly, like earthly 
rulers, one god would increase his domain at the expense 
of another, or himself be despoiled of some or all of his 
attributes. Thus Varuna, the majestic god of the Rig\cda, 
became later a night-god and finally only a god of lakes 
and pools, so completely did lie lose his sublime attributes 
of holiness and sovereignty. After having been one of the 
most completely personalized gods of the Rv, ho is gradu : 
ally depersonalized and de-cthicised, until his final estate 
is like his first, that of a ‘special god’ in charge of a limited 


mountains of the North. lIiDehrandt (VM. It. 170 «0S) thinks that V.ndm was 
» god ol the terrora of the tropical climate, connected very fpeciallT with lh*> 
lerenth time immediately following the monsoon. Such opinions doubtless bold 
good for the later Vedic period, but not *o certainly for the llisvedw. 

‘ v at. 

*VM III. p Ml 
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province of nature. This illustration brings out the fact 
that, liko tho sun, the Vcdic gods have their times of rising 
and setting. They appear above tho horizon, go on waxing 
until they reach tho zenith of their influence, then begin 
to wane in importance, anti finally reaching ‘the twilight 
of the gods’ pass away for over. Tho gods of tholtigycda 
arc all to bo found somewhero within these various stages. 
Indra, Agni and Soma are at the zenith. Varuria has just 
passed tho zenith. Yivnsvant and Trita are distinct!}’ 
waning gods. Prajapati, tho chief god of the Brlilimapas, 
is just appearing above tho horizon. Visnu and Rudra 
(Siva), destined to such a distinguished career extending 
oven to modern times, have not yet reached the zenith of 
their influence. 

'^The Vcdic gods, then, have v arying degrees of person - 
ificafion, extending alt tho way from that, for example of 
SraililJia 1 ‘faith’, which at least in the Jtv. is little more 
than a poetic symbol or at most a candidate for the honours 
of full apotheosis, on to that of Varuna and Indra, the most 
completely personalized of all the gods of the Rigveda. 
If, as already stated, the more a god enlarged the 6phcro 
of his activity and emancipated himself from the limitations 
of his original naturo as a 'special god’, tho more com* 
pletely personalised ho became, then it follows logically 
that complete personification would bo attained only in 
a condition of monotheism, when one God had taken to 
himself tho attributes and functions of all gods*^ 

The various stages of personification existed side by 
side. H some gods were waxing, others wero waning. If 
somo wore passing below the horizon, others were rising 
above tho horizon. Tho 'special god' was capable of 


* x. m. 

* ThD i« regarded by llscocr (GMtemaroen 34T-3t r J> rw the logical goal of 
all polytheisms, but he admits that in the rase of Greece and Rome the vested 
Interests of the priesthood were loo tlroog and that the monotheistic movement had 
to come from Palestine through the Christian Church 
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creation at any time'. It was through the birth ot new 
special [tods that the loss through the passing ot tho old 
gods was made good. 

3. Gods and Demons.— The Vcdic gods, as wo have 
seen, are in general personifications of natural phenomena. 
This is equally true of tho Vedic demons. The contrast 
between god and demon is not so much one of power, for 
the demons also are strong, as of benevolence. The gods 
are kindly and benevolent; the demons, as a rule, malevo-- 
lent and injurious. The psychology of this distinction is 
not difficult to discern. The activities of nature are partly 
helpful and partly noxious. A beneficial force or activity 
like fire or water or wind, when personified, becomes a 
god. Injurious activities or experiences such as drought, 
blasting of crops, darkness, illness, etc. are personified as 
demons. It was seen that the thunderstorm by producing 
a vast downpour of rain destroys the drought. What more 
natural than to think of a struggle between Indra the 
storm-god and Vjitra the withholder of the rain. In the 
fight Indra pierces with his bolt 1 'ala, the ‘cave' where 
the cows of tho sky are confined, and slays Vpitra the 
‘obstructor’, thus releasing the waters. Tho whole imagery 
is reminiscent of cattle-lifting. As thieves carried off cattle 
and hid them in the caverns of the mountains, so Vptra 
‘obstruction’, then more concretely conceived os ‘obstructor’ 
carried off the cloud-cows and hid them in a cave. The 
‘cave’ itself, Vala, becomes in time personified as a cave- 
demon. In a time of drought, when tho heavens were as 
brass and no clouds were visible, the conclusion was that 
the cloud-cows had been stolen. This is but one example 
of bow cosmic phenomena were interpreted after the ana- 
logy of, and in terms of, human experience. 

1 Keith (/nrfinn Uyfft Oogg. 97), referrio S to the new crent.ons of the RrShmana 
period, remarls that "they scree to show how foil of Km!-, Heine f, gores was the 
Otdineo life of the people, who saw a deity in each possible. W ^ 

Thy* „ «,n,te after the manner of the Roman InA.goUlmtntn as interpreted hy 
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Such is the most probable origin of gods and demons, 
at least in the Indo-European world. The concept 'gods’ 
was distilled, as it were, from the contemplation of the 
gracious and kindly powers of nature'; and in the same 
way the concept ‘demons’, Irom the experience of nature’s 
grim and hostile forces. The psychology of the whole 
process is found in the working of the principle of analogy. 
Man naturally gavo'an anthropomorphic interpretation to 
the physical powers and phenomena in the midst of which 
he was placed, by finding in his own nature ns man the 
key to their interpretation. As thero was a human race 
(manw$ajana) so over against 'and above it there was a 
heavenly or divine race {dairy aj ana), which was suggested 
by tho human race. And as the human race for the Vedic 
Indians was divided into Aryans and Dasyus mutually 
hostile to each other, so tho superhuman powers incarnate 
in sun, lightning, storm, darkness, drought, disease, death, 
etc., wero divided by analogy into gods and demons. The 
corrospondonco between Dasyu and Demon was so close 
that the same term ‘Dasyu’ covered both human enemies 
and superhuman enemies, producing frequently consider- 
able uncertainty in interpretation. 

It has already been pointed out that there was a con- 
siderable development of demonology* in the Indo-Iranian 
period, together with corresponding magic practices. Words 
for ‘ghost’, 'demon’ and ‘cviJ spirit” wero in use before 
the breaking up of tho Indo-Irnninn unity. Hence the 
Aryans brought with them into India a belief in demons 
as well as in gods. Tho ltigveda as dovoted to the worship 
of tho higher gods gives relatively little attention to the 
demons, that is, the Rv. as contrasted witli the Atharvavcda 
and tho Brahmnpas. Tho great atmospheric demon is 

1 Compare Rom. I. 20: "The invisible thing* of Ilim since the creation of 
(lie world am cleariy seen, being perceived through the thing* that are made, even 
Hi* everlasting power and divinity”. 

* 1 ’. 20 . 

a bT:Ui, yatii, diwJtsVcdlo gatu. druh. Seep 21. 
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Vj-itra from whom comes Indra’s cult name Vritrahan 
4 slayer of Vj-itra \ There are other atmospheric demons 
such as Su^m ’ ‘scorcher’ or ‘hisscr’, Sambara, Pipru, 
T’arcin, etc., although some of these may have been abo- 
riginal chiefs or aboriginal gods. In the Rigveda Indra 
as the powerful atmospheric god purges his own domain 
of the demons of the air. What is often described is the 
single combat between Indra and Yritra after the fashion of 
a Homeric struggle between two champions. The Rak^asas, 
as earth demons, are driven off by Agnl the fire-god of 
earth, whose cult name accordingly is Itakfohan ‘slayer 
of Rak-as\ Thus Indra and Agni, gods respectively of 
lightning and fire, aro the great antagonists of the demons 
of darkness Of the three domains, heaven, mid-air and 
earth, the demons are confined to the last two. They do 
not intrude upon the heavenly abode of tho gods and the 
glorified ‘fathers'. The demons are referred to by a variety 
of group names os Dasyui, Pan is ‘niggards’, Rnk*asas ' 
'injurious' or ‘to be guarded against’, Dmhas 'deceivers’, 
Aratis 'illiberalities', Yatus ‘demons’, Yatudhunas ‘sorcer- 
ers’, and Asuras, the standing designation for the demons 
in the later Vcdic literature. According to tho Rv. the 
numerous demons arc smitten either singly or collectively 
by some one or other of the great gods, who is always 
victorious This way of stating tli9 case seems to bo a 
reflection of the successful and optimistic character of the 
Rigveda period. Later on it is no longer a conflict between 
single god and demon or demons, but between the collective 
Devos on ono side and the collective Asurns on tho other 
tho Dcvas being often worsted in tho fight. Does this 
reflect the more difficult climatic conditions and conse- 
quently more pcs-imistic outlook of life further cast in the 
Ganges valley ? 

1 Ot whom r«r« i« a more doublet. 

* U«o railed Jiwjrsr a 'who raaw* bad faurest' 1 . The Mowoorie lull* at thia 
t.mo tMay 19?1) loot u It they wore under the power ©I bivn*, tl.« ,[ m , a „( 
drought. The apring crop* hare largely failed for lack ot ralu 
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4. Specimen or Veoic Demonology.— - While, as already 
stated, the Jjtigvcda i$ chiefly concerned with the mythology 
and worship of the great gods, it nevertheless incidentally 
through many a vivid phrase as well as through two entire 
hymns throws light, all tho stronger because undesigned, 
upon the demonology of tho Vcdic age. In order to bring 
forward tho matter concretely, the hymn VII. 104 is pre- 
sented in a metrical version with now and then a phraso 
adopted from Griffith*. 

To Indra-Soma Ylt. 101 (-AV. VI II. 4). 

1. O Indra-Soma, hum, destroy the Ilnkmtas, 

Thrust down, yc strong ones, those that flourish in the dark; 
Annihilate the fools, consume them utterly, 

Smite, thrust and overthrow the greedy Atrinns. 

2. O Indra-Soma, ’gainst the sinner and his sin 

Let heat hoil up like kettle glowing with the flame; 

Against prayer hating, raw flesh-eating, dreadfui-ejed 
KimTdin, keep hostility, unceasingly. 

:J O Indra-Soma, plunge the evil-doers down 

Into the pit, tho gloom profound and bottomless, 

So that not one of them may ever thcncc emerge , 

Such wrathful strength and might be yours to conquer them. 

4. O Indra-Soma, hurl jour weapon from the sky 

And earth, your weapon crushing the malignant one, 

From the cloud-mountains forge a whir/mg thunderbolt. 
Wherewith ye may consume the waging Unksas foe. 

5. O Indra-Soma, shoot j-e forth from out the sky, 

With your fire-heated sling-stones, hcavcnlj thunderbolts; 
With glowing darts unfailing hurl the Atnvas * 

Down the abj’ss, and let them into silence sink. 

6. On all sides, Indra-Soma, may this song of ours 

ltcsct you both, as girth surrounds two mighty steeds,— 
Which song as offering I with wisdom send to you, 

These prayers, O lords of men, do yc inspire and speed. 

7. ilenilnd yourselves in your effective manner, 

Smite the Drvhas and Haksasas, the tricky ones ; 

1 ltulchtcdnca is *l*» *< Lnowli-iignl to Hitlebrandfi tnndatioo, Lit- lt2-ttt. 
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No bliss be to the wicked, Iudra-Soina, 

Whoso at any time against ns plots with guile. 

8. Whoso accuses me of walking falsely, 

With lying words, although my heart is guileless. 

May such a liar come to naught, O Indra, 
like water which in shut hand seized escapeth 

9. Those who the good man’s speech delight to slander, 
And those whose habit is to harm the righteous. 

May Soma hand them over to the serpent, 

Or to the lap of Nirritl consign them. 

10. Whateter one, O Agni, tries to injure 

The substance of our food, steeds, kino or persons, 
May such thief, robber, trickster go to ruin, 

Sink to destruction both himself and children 

11. May he be taken off himself and children, 

Under all three earths let him lie imprisoned ; 

May his fair glory, gods, dry up and wither, 

He who by daj or night desires to harm us. 

12. Good wit is his who lias discrimination, 

Truth and untruth, both words oppose each other ; 

Of these twain what is true and what is upright 
That indeed Soma help*, untruth he smitetli. 

13. Never aids Soma him whose ways are crooked, 

Nor him who falsely claims the K«atriya title; 

He smites the Raksas, smites the falsehood— Bpeaker, 
l’oth lie entangled in the snare of Indra 

14. Is it that I to fal«e gods was desoted, 

Or held the gods as a delusion, Agni ? 

Why art thou angry with u«, JStnvedasT 
Deceivers shall experience thy destruction. 

15. I.cf me at once die, if I practice witchcraft, 

Or Itai e oppressed the life of any mortal; 

Likewise may he be severed from ten kinsmen, 

The one who falsely calls me witchcraft-monger. 

16. Who calls me witch, pie innocent of w itclieraft, 

Who claims lie’s pure, although himself a Raksas ; 
May Indra smite him with his mighty weapon, 

May be fall down the lowest of all beings. 

17. What owl-like creature cometh forth at night-time. 
With trickery and guile herself concealing, 
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May she plunge into Irottomlcss abysses ; 

May press-stones with their clatter smite' tho demons. 

18. Spread out and search among the clans, 0 Marut host, 
Scbe ye the Rakjasns and crush them utterly, 

Who fly about at night-time in the form of birds, 

Or at the worship of the gods display their tricks. 

19. Indra, hurl fort!) from heaven thy stony weapon, 
Magliavan, sharpen it, made sharp by Soma; 

In front, behindhand from above nnd under. 

Smite thou the llaksasas with rocky missile. 

20. These fly about in form of demon-dogs and seek, 
Harm-lovers they, Indra to harm, \\ horn none can hurt. 
.NnJcra makes sharp his n capon for the slanderers/ 

Now at the witchcraft-mongers may he hurl his stone. 

21. Indra is tho destroyer of the Vatu-fiends, 

Disturbers of the sacrifice with aim malign; 

Now verily 'gainst the Raksasas doth b'akra go 
As axe against a wood, like vessels splitting them. 

22. Smite the owl-fiend and owlet-fiend, O Indra, 

Dog-fiend, or him who comes in guise of cuckoo. 

The fiend in form of eagle or of vulture, — 

As witli a mill-stone crush thou every Ilaksas. 

23. Let not the demon of tho sorcerers near us come, 

With light may (Agni) drivo Ktmidins off in pairs , 

Let earth protect us well from every earthly woe, 

Mid-air deliver us from such as comes from heaven. 

24 O Indra, buffet the male Yfitiidhana, 

The female also boasting of her magic. 

Ncck-brokcn may the Mtimdtvat perish, 

And sec no more the sun ns he arises 
25. Look straight ahead, look on each side, 

Indra nnd Soma, watch yc both ; 

Your weapon hurl against the fiends, 

Against the sorcerers your stone. 

This hymn is addressed principally to Indra and Soma, 
to Indra as the great domon-slaying god of the atmosphere, 
and to Soma as tho deified sacrificial drink by which Indra 
was strengthened and exhilarated for his tasks. It is proba- 
bly a lato hymn, standing as it does at the end of book VII; 
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t)io sorcerer as a familiar spirit, and tlio sorcerer used the 
demon for Ins purposes'. Hence in some passages there is 
little or no distinction between the demon who dwells in 
the sorcerer and the sorcerer who is indwelt by the demon. 
The sorcerers were the 'sensitives' or ‘mediums’ of the 
Vedic age. 

c) The demons are described as ‘devourers”, eating 
raw flesh*, the flesh of men* as well ns of cattle and horses. 
They flourish in the dark (v. 1). They delight to injure 
the sacrifice 1 * * 4 * * . Demons and sorcerers are alike in ethical 
quality. They are fools*, haters of prayer (v. 2), evil- 
doers (vv. 2, 7), tricky (y. 7; X. 87, 22), false accusers and 
slanderers 7 (vv. 8, 9, 20), thieves and robbers (v. 10), liars 
(vv. 8, 13, 14-1G), and malicious*. Ethically this is a nota- 
ble statement of the closo relationship existing between 
evil spirits and evil men. The sin of lying is specially 
emphasized. 


1 OMenberg 1;V. JbJ, a. I and JU8. Compart t be ejpressions taA *oy><} 

‘joker of ibe r»k»u’, ‘ rskrvs of ibe sorcerers’, etc. 

Pee Olden berg RV 272, W translated - ‘ Every moment of life, every activity and 
rrerj dwelling i* threatened by troop? of invisible fiend*, Me allli’t of human 
trtUdoera.’ 

* Atr(>,ah VH. 10-1, 1, 0. 

* KracffiiU Vff. 104, 2; X. 47, 2 l!* fvruvyad ti applied to the cof|«e- 
devonring Agnl in X 1C, 9-10. Agni ii called in later Sanskrit Ibe alt-rater and 
at the time time the alt-fwrf/fo 

* X. 87, 10. This look? Jike a cannibal trait borrowed from the barbarous 
habits of the aborigine*. 

* VU. 104, 18, 20, 21. 

* Acitah, v. t. 

7 Thus the Vcdie like tbe Hein etc demon was conceived as a ‘calumniator* 
and an ‘adversary- (p£‘ L Sam. XXIX. 4.) 

* With a tt ' falsehood ' the Vdtwihnna smites ml i ‘truth’ (X. 87, 11) 
Compare: “lit (the devil) i* a liar and the father thereof” (John VIU 44), and 

“ without are the dogs and the torcera-j and every one that loveth 

and maketh a fie” (Rev, XXff. 13). The worst choice the enemies of Christ 
could make against IHm was to say lie had a demon, that Is, was in league with 
evil spirits (Matt. XII. 21, John VIII. 48) Note that the same kind of accusation 
is mentioned in Kv. Vff. 1©4, 11-15. 
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d) The demons are lovers of darkness and accordingly 
often appear in the form of night-birds such as owls, or in 
the form of dog, cuckoo, vulture, eagle, etc. creatures with 
strange uncanny cries; or even in the form of the roots’ 
of plants used for purposes of sorcery’: They are both 
male and female, femalo demons being much more promi- 
nent in the demon world than are the goddesses in the 
aristocratic world of the great gods 5 . They arc dreadful- 
eyed {y. 2) and cloven-hoofed*. The Kimldins go about in 
^pairs', but In the two great hymns under consideration* 
the names for ‘demon’ and 'sorcerer’ arc usually in the 
plural.’ 

e) Agni, the sacrificial fire of earth and Indra the 
lightning fire of the mid-air, are the natural enemies of 
the demons of darkness. Hence with an ample use of 
synonyms they are besought *to smite, crush, pierce, burn, 
destroy, annihilate, etc. their demon foes. Doubtless there 
is a reference to the cosmic conflict between light and 
darkness, but already in the two great 'demon' hymns of 
the Rv. there is mingled with the literal meaning of dark- 
ness the metaphorical meaning of evil and sin. The demons 
who roam about at night and seek to spoil the sacrifice 
and injure good people are lovers of darkness both literally 
and figuratively. As is their nature, so is their doom. 
Their place is the bottomless pit of darkness', an abyss 1 , 


1 Miiradna ‘whose god is * root’, viuia^mula, VII,. 101, 24; X. 87, 2, |4. 
So Oldenberg, EV. 2G6 n 3, and Geldner Clottar. This epithet, like ilinadna 
‘whose god is the phallus’, doubtless reflects the religious beliefs and practices of 
the aborigine* We may compare •oftamula III. 30, 17 and eohamiira X.67. 11 
also X. 87, 10 'the YitndhUna'f rool* (tnula). 

* Oldenberg, RV. 2R t > 

* t-sphlraja either ‘doren hoofed’ (nillebrandt, I.E 115), ‘hoof breaking’ 
(Whitncy-T-anman, AV. VHI, 3, 21), or •hoof-armed* (Griffith). If /cloven hoofed’ 
i» correct, then there is a point of contact with the medieval representation of 


' VII. 104, 23 ; X. 87, 24 v * VII. 104 and X. 87. 

* rama,i oaSramhfcoa* ‘in the darkness which offers nothing to take hold 
n’, therefore bottomless (VI! 104, 3). s 
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a covert or hole having no end 1 . Into this they aro hurled 
by the fiery bolts of Indra*. The imagery is Miltonic and 
reminds ono of Paradise Lost. -The demons go to their 
•own place. By implication all who aro akin to the demons 
in character go to the same place. There is here an im- 
plicit doctrin'e of hell. 

f) In both VII. 104 and X. 87 thero is a distinctly 
ethical element. Good men take tho Bide of Agni and 
Indra, tho gods in whom is ‘no darkness at nil’, against 
tho demons of darkness and the evil men who are their 
confederates. Tho ethical antithesis between light and 
darkness, truth and untruth* is firmly drawn. And yet 
both hymns wero used as spells or charms, certainly as 
incorporated in the Atliarvavcda and possibly as originally 
very late hymns of tho Rv, It shows tho close connection 
that existed in Vedic India betweon the prayer that per- 
suaded tho gods and tho magic that compelled them. The 
difference in tho point of view of prayer and magic is 
somewhat uncertain and subjective. What for one was 
brahman ‘prayer’ might be for another brahman ‘spell'. 
This ambiguity in tho meaningothrafiman ‘sacred formula’ 4 , 
illustrates the subtle intermingling of both points of view 
in tho hymns and ritual of the Vedic age. What is certain 
is that tho magical conception of brahman was on tho 
increase, culminating finally in the magical theory of 
sacrifice as held in tho Brahmnon period, when the sacrifice 
in its potency was everything and the gods were little or 
nothing. 

' Yavra (rW'to cover') ‘hole’, ‘hell’, with the epithet ananla 'endless* 
(VU. 104, 17, cf. T. 3) 

* VII. 104, 4, 5. 

* Sal and <tj tat VII. 104, 1?. * 

' The futed religious formula tends to have a nugical character. Not to 
mention the formula In the Roman Mass which cauges ‘ transubstantiatin’, refer- 
ence may l>e made to the repeated use of the Lord'* prayer fn some forms of 
worship and to the closing formula of prayer ‘for Jesus Christ’s sake*. Whether 
a magical character Is attributed to these formulas depends npon the attitude of 
the worshipper. * 
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5. Father Dtaur and iiis Children the Devas.— 
The conception of a heavenly clan with Dyata 1 as head 
began, as .we have seen 1 , in the Indo-European period, 
extended through the Indo-Iranian period*, and appears in- 
a faded and vanishing form in the' Ycdic age. Dy&ns 
‘Heaven’ is celebrated in six hymns in' conjunction with 
Prithivl ‘Earth’, the two appearing in the dual compound 
Dyavaprithivl ‘Heaven and Earth’. DyJus apart from 
Prithivi has not a single hymn in his honour, in this respect 
failing behind the lady Earth, who is celebrated alone in 
one hymn. As specimens of .Vedic thought concerning 
these oldest of the gods there are here presented metrical 
translations of Ev. VH. 53 and I. 1G0. 

To Dyaus-Prithivl, VII. 53. 

t. With sacrifice devotedly I worship 

The Heaven and Earth, adorable and mighty ; 

For ancient sages praising them have given 
Pre-eminence to them, whose sons are Devas. 

2. Bring these two parents ancient-born for worship, 

With newest praise-songs, to the'seat ol Pita. 

Come, Heaven and Earth, with all the heavenly people 
Hither to us, for great is your protection. 

3. Full many are your treasures to be granted, 

O Heaven and Earth, to every liberal giver*. 

To us may what you grant be not deficient ; 

Ye gods, with welfare evermore preserve us. 

To Dyaus-Prithivl, I. 160. 

1. These two, indeed, tbe order-observing Heaven and Earth, 
To all beneficent, support the mid-air’s sago ; 

Betw'een the fair-creating hemispheres divine 
Goes the resplendent sun according to fixed law. • 


’ Primitive IE. form postulated by -scholars. 

1 P. 14. 

* It ««, of course, interrupted *fid modified doling the Iranian period by the 
Zoroastrisn reformation. 

4 Or * to King Sud&s*. 
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2. The twain, far-reaching, mighty, inexhaustible, 

Father and mother-like, all creatures guard and keep. 
Like two most proud fair women are the Heaven and Earth, 
Because the Father has in beauty them arrayed. 

3. Conductor, purifier, son of two parents, he. 

The sage, by occult power all creatures purifies; 

From out the speckled earth-cow and the heavenly bull, 
The rich in seed, he always milks the shining fluid. 

4. Of all the active gods most active is that one 
Who made the heaven and earth, the all-beneficent ; 

He who with insight measured out the spaces twain, 

With props unaging, — he receives the general praise. 

5. Thus lauded, O Great ones, great fame may yc bestow, 

On us, O Heaven and Earth, and lofty governance ; 

Such strength as worthy fs of all praise bring to us. 
Whereby o’er all the peoples we may evor spread. 

(Heaven and Earth bear exclusively the characteristic 
epithet devdputre, ‘they whosq sons are gods”, and they 
are besought to come to 'the 6cat of rita’ or sacrifice along 
with their children, who constitute the heavenly clan*. They 
are parents’ of Agni in his sun ox* lightning form'. In 
their majesty and beauty they are like two proud fair 
women. As parents they protect all creatures and bestow 
treasures, fame and dominion. 

The conception of the parenthood of Heaven and Earth 
is very ancient and widespread, being found in the mytho- 
logy of many peoples 1 * * * 5 . In the Rv. tlio picture which tho 
hymns conjure up before us is that of Father Dyaus bending 
down in love over Mother Earth and bestowing his seed 
in tho form of rain, by which the earth is fertilized and 
made fruitful. In VI- 70, 1-5 rain is probably referred to 
under tho figures of ghee, honey and milk.j 


1 VII. 51, 1 5 t. 185, 4; IV. ’>6, 2 

1 I/ah y a Jana VJL 53, 2. 

* Pilara, lit. ‘two father* * (VII. 53, 2; I 180, 3) or nil if aril ‘two mothers’ 
(I. 130, 3) explained in I. 1Q0, 2 as ‘father and mother'. 

* t. 160, 1, 3. 

1 Tjlor, Primitive QiUurt, London, 1871, 1. 200 tt. 
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Reference has already been made to the equation • 
Dyautpitar 1 = Zti> sirsp = Jupiter, as proving the existence 
of the conception of Father Heaven in the IE. period . 
Zeus and Jupiter were the heads respectively of the Greek 
and Roman pantheon. They were no mere ‘departmental* 
deities, but were enriched and thoroughly personalized 
through the annexation of departments of activity which 
did not originally belong to them, especially that of the 
thunderstorm. They were no longer gods merely of the 
bright shining sky. Dyaus, as he is pictured to us in the 
IJv. is very inadequately personalized. For one thing his 
name Dyaus ‘sky’ and ‘day’ was very transparent, perhaps 
somewhat more transparent than Zeus and Jupiter, and as 
regards gender Dyaus was both masculine and feminine. 
Then, too, the most exalted moral attributes, as we shall 
see, had been appropriated by Varupa, while Indra and 
certain other gods almost monopolized the thunderstorm. 
Hence DySus and Pfithivl are in the Rv. little moro than 
conventional figures, mythological fossils, ns it were, which 
possibly bear witness to a time when • the conception of 
Father sky was taken more seriously than it was in the 
Vedic age. The fact that the Vedic Dyaus is a waning god 
does not necessarily provo that ho had never been in the 
ascendant 


1 F.y. VI. 51, 5. Note that Dyiiu rpttar is In the vocatirc, u are its equiva. 
lents In Greek end Latin. 

* * r. 14 

* Schrader (ERE. II, Aryan Religion) thinks that the IE. Dyaus had a position 
ot honour is compared with the other heaecnly ones V. Bradke (ftyuu* Aturn 
110) in like Dinner holds thet IE. polytheism had a decidedly monarchical 
character with Father Hearen u the patriarchal head Otdenbcrg (RV. 34 D l) 
while admitting that presumably Father ITcaTen occupied a position ot honour 
amoa- the gods, holds that his fatherhood was not taken very seriously, and that 
the IF* gods were too fluid and shifting to permit ns to think of them as , n 
ordered pantheon (like the Greek) ruled oyer by a supreme god. With thi, 
Matdonell (VM. 22) agrees, criticising V Uradkc's riew that Dyaus W8S the 
supreme god of the Indo-European age, while at the same lime admitting that ho 
must hare been • the greatest among the deities of a chaotic polytheism ■. Meyer 
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Wo have already noticed that the chief anthropomorphic 
trait of DyfSus is fnthorhood. But oven this characteristic 
of Dyiius is not taken very seriously in the By. In 1. 160, 4, 
Heaven and Earth, the universal parents, are spoken of 
as themselves begotten or created, and the suggestion is 
thrown out that the one who begot them must have been 
the most nctivo and skilful of all the active gods; and in 
v. 2 mention is made of the Father of heaven and earth 
who arrayed them in beauty. Ilonce, in the Bv. at least, 
fatherhood was little more than a ‘fluid and shifting’ 
conception which (within certain limits, of courso) could bo 
ascribed rather miscellaneously according to the fancy of 
the individual poet. Anything within the sphere of heaven 
and earth might bo called their child. There wero othor 
relationships also which suggested fatherhood, such as 
antecedent in relation to consequent, head of a group in 
relation .to tho members of a group, etc. 1 

Tho IE. conception of Father Sky and his children tho 
‘shining ones’, after all necessary abatements have been 
made, remains still a very significant one. It moans, as 
wc liavo seen*, that the heavenly powers and phenomena, 
such as sun, moon, dawn, lightning, rain, etc., wero already 
concoivcd anthropomorphically after the analogy of an 
earthly family. Heaven and earth, which nro always with 
us, and within whoso sphere tho various phenomena come 
and go, wero very naturally conceived as father and mother. 
They are tho primoval parents, tho ‘ancient-born ”, since 
their existence, ns we would say, is tho presupposition of 
everything else. Tho phenomena which come and go within 


(QA. I’, 7711 If.) refers to the dominating position of the Heaven god In IE. 
religion, and holds that Dy&QJ In India was thout into the Wkgronnd through 
the growth of a multiform pantheism, thereby losing mnih of his original 
greatness. The present writer occepta Meyer’s view os probable. Vanina In post- 
Yedic times was denuded and depersonalised. The pre-Vedie Djftus may have 
been treated in the same way. 

> Maedoncll, VM. 12. 

* Pp. 14-10. 


I'urtaje, VII. *13, 2. 
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the sphere of heaven and earth are, with equal naturalness 
for the primitive mind, called children of heaven and earth. 
The significant thing in all this is the analogy which holds 
between earthly clan and heavenly clan. Bergaignes 
constructive principle in his study of Vedic religion is the 
analogy which he thinks holds between heavenly phenomena 
and the Vedic sacrifice, the latter being interpreted by him 
as an imitation of the former. Whether this principle be 
truo or not, it is certain that the conception of Father Sky 
and his children the Devas is the reflection of human 
society. The devas are often referred to in the Rv. as 
a heavenly clan, generation, tribe, nation, race’, standing 
over against the human race’. The parallel is very complete. 
In most cases the singular or dual is used, but sometimes 
the plural is used of the gods as well as of men*, thereby 
indicating perhaps that tho gods as well as men are split 
up into groups. 

The gods may bo grouped according to several princi- 
ples of division. As in Hebrew thought heaven and earth 
embrace tho universe, so in Vedic thought they are the 
two world-halves' that comprehend everything. Within 
this scheme there are three levels, heaven, mid-air, and 
earth*, for which there aro thirty-three ‘ gods, eleven 
apparently for each different level. This is the oldest 
classification, being found in the Rv. itself. The human 
race is bisected into males and females. By analogy tho 

1 RV. l. p P vil VII L 

* Dafeya j'lna, Jo»us, /anas, J mimnn, jontu. Jnnman and t la. 

* J/rtitwa i<ina, }aniii, }anat,inniman. Jantu, /unman and «*. 

. ' f-B- dairy'iiii wi-lnuia Jan«n«i ‘heavenly and toman tribes’ VII. 4, I. 

„ p5i HuiMiil jantna ‘celestial and terrestrial generations' V. 41, 1 4. 

* dhlaane, redan. 

* Compare the tripartite Ilehrew division into ‘ heaven above \ ■ e irth beneath • 

and ‘water under the earth’ (Ex. XX. 4) The Vedic Indians had knowledge of 
rivers and o( river-conflnenoc* fSomiidroJ, but only slightly of the ocean. The 
Hebrew lived on the borders of the ptai set (^aiUfrntrmta}. /fcooe ttc 
diifercocc. , 

* Cf l’o»na I, 10 1 thirty and three lords ’. 
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divine race will have tlio samo division, and so there are 
goddesses as well as gods. The goddesses may be sub- 
divided into three groups: (a) those having a natural basis, 
as U$as ‘Dawn', Sarasmtl the deified ‘Sarasvatl* river, 
Prithiv l ‘Earth', Jtalri ‘Night', Primi the ‘mottled’ storm- 
cloud and Vac ‘Speech’ 1 ; (b) abstract feminine nouns 
personified ns goddesses, c. g. Purahidhi ‘Plenty’, Ila 
» Nourishment’, Dhi$ana ‘abundance’, etc.; (c) goddesses 
ns wives of tho groat gods, as Indrdnl, Varunaril and Agility!. 
Tho groat gods are furnished with wives in order to mako 
tho parallel between tho human race and tho divine race 
comploto. No public functions are ascribed to thorn. They 
are 1 house-wife’ deities, Mistress Indra, Mistress Varuna, 
Mistress Agni. This dotail may he taken as reflecting tho 
attitudo of tho Bigvedic ago as rognrds the proper sphoro 
and functions of married women. 

Again, tho human raco is broken up into small groups. 
By analogy tho divine raco will have similar groups, c. g. 
Adilyas, Vasils, Iiudras, tho somi-divino Angirasas, and 
among tho lower deities tho Ribhus, Apsarasas and Gan- 
d/tarvas, and finally Visvcdcvah ‘ail-gods’, a term designed 
to cover them all. As a tribal chieftain is represented as tho 
head of his tribe, so Agni is tho head of thooj/nw ‘fires’, Soma 
of tho somas ‘soma drops’, Budra of tho rudras ‘lightning 
flashes’ (?) and Usas of the usasas ‘dawn gleams’. 

Tho gods may bo divided according to function. As in 
Vedic society there woro priests, warriors and commons, 
so nmong tho god9 Agni and Brihaspati were priests, Indra 
and tho Mnruts warriors, Tvostnr and tho Ribhus artizans. 
Tho agricultural community, whether Vnisyas or Sfldras, 
had special agricultural deities 8uch ns K$ctrapati 1 ‘lord 
of tho field’, V rvara ‘she of the ploughland’, Slid ‘she of 
tho furrow’, and perhaps Pu$an, the ‘thrift’-god, guardian 
of flocks and herds. 


1 Trobubly originally the mice of thunder. Cf. HI IT i# P*- XXIX. 

1 Kernimls one of the Kindi BASnifjfil 1 ImiJ lont ’. 
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l We may also classify the gods according to certain 
great functions in which, as groups, they share. There is 
the work of rain giving, in which, to a greater or less 
degree, Parjanya, Yaruna, Indra, DySus, Rudra and the 
Maruts all participate. As gods of the lightning there are 
Indra, Trita Aptya, and so forth; as physician gods Rudra 
and the Maruts, Yaruna, Soma, ASvins, Yfita and the 
Waters; as demon-slayers Agni and Indra and in general 
the gods of light; and as gods of song Bphaspati, the 
Maruts and the Angirasas. 

The so-called ‘dual divinities' constitute the smallest 
groups of Vedio godsT"~The union of man and wife is the 
human analogy followed in the primeval conception of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth. So compelling was this 
analogy that in harmony therewith the great Vedic gods 
had to bo joined in wedlock, e.g. Indra with IndrSpl, Agni 
with AgnSyt, Varupa with Varunani. There must also have 
been ‘David and Jonathan’ friendships among men in the 
Vedic age. At any rate, after the analogy of Dyavaprithivl 
‘heaven and earth’, a considerable number of male deities 
were joined together so os to form dual gods, e. g. Mitra- 
Tarund ‘sunlight and sky’, or possibly as Oldenberg and 
llillebrandt think ‘sun and moon’, IndrS-Agnl ‘lightning- 
flash and altar-fire’, Indra-Varuna ‘lightning flash and sky’, 
Indra-Vayu ‘lightning-flash and storm-wind’, hidra-Somd 
‘the drinking god and the drunken liquor’, Suryd-Mdsa 
‘sun and moon’, Indra- Fijnii ‘lightning and sun’, etc.; also 
one group of two female gods Nakia-U^asa ‘night and 
dawn’. In the case of each dual divinity there is distinct 
contrast in the constitutive elements as well ns close asso- 
ciation of the Bamo in sphere and function. Tho Asvina 
‘two horsemen’ may also be mentioned hero, since they are 
essentially dual gods, meaning probably either ‘morning star 
and evening star’ or ‘the twin-lights before dawn, half dark 
and half light’ 1 . In either case they are almost ‘mytho- 
logical synonyms’ of ‘night and dawn’. 
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Thus the whole ‘clan of the devas’ is conceived anthro* 
pomorphically after tho analogy of human society. They 
wear ornaments of gold, ride in cars drawn by horses, and 
have houses. They fight against tho demons, as Aryans 
fight against tho Dasyus. They aro glorified Esatriyas. 
Borne gods aro male, others are female. Indrn, god of tho 
lightning-flash and thunder-roll, is suitably represented as 
a man; Ugns, tho many-coloured dawn, as a fair and richly- 
dressed woman. The gods aro related together anthropo- 
morphically. Examples of wedded gods havo already been 
given. Somo gods aro represented as parents, c. g. Dyava~ 
I Pfiihivl, and others as children. Somo are related as 
I brothers and sisters. Usas* is tho daughter of Dyaus, the 
/ sister of Bhaga, tho kinswoman of Vnruna, and the wife 
(or mistress) of Sftfya, Night and Dawn aro sisters. Agni* 
is tho son of Dyaus and tho brother of Indra. 'The principle 
of ‘division of labour’ exists among the gods. Each deity 
is in charge of some special aspect of nature or of life. 
Whilo there is considerable overlapping of function, as 
explained in another placo*, yet on tho whole tho Vedic 
gods aro ‘departmental deities’, although in some cases 
new and extensive functions havo been added in the course 
of timo to their original tasks. As tho members of a human 
clan act together and mutually support one another, so is 
it with the clan of tho Devas. There is much mutual holp- 
fulness and interchange of services among tho gods, ns is 
natural in a clan consisting of members related as husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers and sistors, etc., 
in general kinsmen, children of Heaven and Earth. Thus 
Varupa prepares a path for Sfirya (I. 24, 8), and in turn 
Sftryn reports to Mitra and Varupa concerning tho sinful- 
ness of men (VII. 62, 2). Agni serves Indra, since Indra 
drinks Soma with tho tongue of Agni (HI. 35, 9-10) and 


1 1. 121, 3; 123, D, 10. 
•111.3, 11; VI. 50, S. 
* J\ 82. 
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Indra serves all the gods (including Agni) by gaining the 
victory over Vritra and so giving freedom to the gods 
(III. 34, 7). Agni, too, serves all the gods by acting as 
their messenger. The Maruts, who constitute tho host of 
Indra, serve him as his soldiers (IIL 35, 9). Tvastar 
fashioned the bolt of Indra and sharpened the metal axe 
o! Brihaspati (V. 31, 4 ; X. 53, 9). Soma stimulates Indra 
to perform*" great cosmic deeds Visnu helps Indra in the 
fight with Vritra, etc, etc. The gods in general aro thus 
conceived as living together in n state of harmony and 
mutual helpfulness. The only exception of importance is 
in the case of Indra, the violent and changeable weather 
god, tho shifty nature of whose tasks helps perhaps to 
excuse the note of discord which he sometimes introduces 
among tho gods. 

6. Common Characteristics of the Vedic Gods.— 
‘As we have seen, the Vedic gods are a celestial folk, the 
clan of tho shining ones. The members of the heavenly 
clan, as is natural, have a family resemblance ono with 
another. Certain common features characterize them as 
a group. In the first place, they are all Dcvas ‘bright 
heavenly ones’, whose proper habitat is the sky 1 and proper 
nature light 1 . While the term .lsttra ‘mysterious lord* is 
not explicitly applied to all the gods, yet in general it is 
one of their epithets, emphasizing their ‘mysterious’ nature, 
which expresses itself through maya ‘occult power’. In 
sharp contrast to mortal men the gods aro described as 
’immortal'. As might bo expected, brilliance is a common 
characteristic of the race of gods whose very nature is 
light. Since the Vedic gods in general preside over cosmi- 
cal functions, potter is an attribute of them all. So with 


1 In the rase of such torrwtnal deities us Agni and Soma, their heavenly 
ongin and anbswincot • descent ' to earth b expressly stated. The deified ' Waters’ 
and ‘ Riven 1 manifestly descend from the sky in the form of rain Deified 
terrestrial •Mountains’ may be regarded aa haring their prototype in the eloud 
moontains of the sky. 

1 Cf ‘Who merest thyself with light aa with a garment’, Ps CIV. 2. 
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knowlpdgo. Each god being in charge of a special depart- 
ment must have knowledge and power adequate to his task. 
Beauty is commonly ascribed to the gods. As distinguished 
from the malevolent demons, the gods as a class are be- 
nevolent, and, on the whole, arc upholders of moral order. 
The attributes of power, wisdom, beauty, benevolence and 
righteousness though possessed by a)J, are not possessed 
by all in the same degree. Thus Usas, tho lady ‘Dawn', 
lias moro beauty than knowledge and strength ; Indra, the 
warrior god, moro strength than knowledge and righteous- 
ness. Of all tho Vedic gods Vnrupa possesses the best 
combination of physical and moral attibutes. Agni, as a 
priestly god, is well endowed with knowledge, Jatavcdan 
‘knowing all generations’ being his exclusive epithet. 

(Tho mutual relationships and mutual interchange of 
services that hold among tho Vedic gods liavo already 
been traced out with son\o detail. Evory department of' 
naturo and of life is brought under tho control of somo 
deity. All tho deities togother function as a unity. The 
unity of tho divino activity is not tho unity of an individual 
will as in monotheism, but tho unity formed by tho collective 
will* of a clan, tho clan of tho dovns. Tho multiplicity 1 
of the Vedic gods reflects the multitudinous aspects of 
naturo and of lifo; and tho unity which, on the whole, 

^ pervades tho diverse activities of tho gods reflects, in like 
\ manner, tho unity of nature, tho fact that the universe is 
'a cosmos, an ordered, whole. One of tho groat con- 
ceptions of tho Rigvoda is that of Rita ‘order’, a con- 
ception which goes back to tho Indo-Iranian period and 
tho roots thereof to tho IE. period. As the Greek and 
Roman gods arc linked up with Fate (Moira, Fatnm), so 
tho Vedic gods are connected with Rita, ‘Eternal Order’, 
The relation which tho gods sustain to rila is variously 


1 Cf. X. 33, 0, * Rejrond the will (train) of the gods lives not even the 
hundred-lived.’ 

* like the tanltfptfrity of tlcvetr. Soman and Lithuanian gods. 
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stated. Heaven and Earth tiro called the ancient jyirents 
(mdtarn) of rila (VI. 17, 7), and in the same passage they 
bear the epithet devdputre * whose sons are gods'. Heaven 
and Earth, then, are parents of the gods and parents of 
rita. In other words, the devas, each in his own proper 
sphere, are rila, express ft/a, are the guardians and 
chcrishcrs of r»*«> For example, Usas is not independent 
of Eternal Order. She was born in rita {ritejd I. 113, 12), 
and so her task is to cherish and protect it. She does not 
infringe the heavenly ordinances 1 , the law of riin’, bn t 
rather follows its rein (I. 123, 13), for day by day she 
returns to tho place appointed. In the thought of rita 
being expressed by tho daily recurrence of dawn we have 
tho idea of the uniformity of nature. Of all tho gods tho 
two chief Xdityas, Varupa and Mitra, are most intimately 
connected with r«fo, so that what seems in somo passages 
to bo the work of rita, in others is referred to as the 
work of Varupa. 

All the gods, then, aro flliko in either determining or 
expressing or guarding some aspect or other of rita, which 
may bo translated as ‘the course of things’, 'nature', or 
'cosmio order’, j Through tho groat conception of Rita 
the multiplicity of nature is reduced to a unity and the 
multiplicity of tho gods (corresponding to the multiplicity 
of nature) is seen to reflect a single will, because all aro 
‘labourers together’ in maintaining a single all-compre* 
hensivo cosmic order. Thus tho tendency of lligvcdic 
religion was toward some form of unity, whether mono- 
theistic. or pantheistic. 

7. We may finally noto tho bearing, of all this upon 
two recent theories of the IJigvcda : — 

a) Max Muller’s theory of 'Monotheism", namely 'the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded ns the 

' PiKcyiinf rrai.lm J. 92, 12. ~~ 

* Ritaaya dXuma J. 153, fl. 

* A* in the ewe of \ iron*. 

* OMenbei*, RV. lot, note; and Mudonetl, YM. 16. 
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highest’. Wo have soon that tho gods form a heavenly 
‘casto’. All participate in doity. All possess in super* 
abundant measuro tho qualities of power, sovereignty, 
wisdom, benoticcncQ and beauty. Where there are so 
many gods, there must necessarily be considerable inde* 
finitoness of outline; and, as we have scon, there is a 
(^tendency to tho recognition of an underlying unity, and 
so to fusion.^ Hence the loftiest attributes might properly 
be ascribed to any and overy dem, simply because ho was 
a member of the ‘clan of tho devas’, and because all alike 
participated in divinity. This did not imply in the loast 
that a god thus addressed was regarded as tho ‘highest’ 
in contradistinction to all tho rest, but simply that ho had 
his full Bharo of divinity. Of course, exaggerations and 
inconsistencies are found in tho Vedic hymns, but so aro 
they in other religious literature *. Where there is more 
than one deity or divine person, it is difficult always to 
keep the right balance, especially when the ono worshipped 
is an if fa devata. 

Swflml Daynnand Sarasvati’s theory of 1 Mo nothei sm ' 
in tho Rigvcda. Taking his cuo from the late passages 
flv. I. 104. 46’ and X. 114, 5*, the founder of the "Krya 
SamCj held that all tho gods mentioned in tho Rv. are 
simply va riant names fo r one god. This process of 
reduction from multiplicity to unity would have been 
easier, if thcro had been no dual gods or group gods 
mentioned in the JJv. It has already been remarked that 
tho tendency of Rigvedic polytheism was toward unity of 
somo sort, either monothoistic or pantheistic. Swaral 


1 Parnell (Greece and Babylon, 1911, J>. 84) rtf era to the "tendency very 
marked In the Babylonian liturgies, to exalt the particular divinity to whom 
worship ia at that moment being paid above all others ", with the rosalt tbae “the 
ecstatic poet is alwaya contradicting himself”. 

* 'The one Being priests speak of in many ways: they call it Agni, Ysma, 
MStarisvao.’ 

* ' PricMs and pods with words moke into many the bird (=>the 8un) that is 
bnt one.’ 
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Dayanand was not a pantheist. In reading into the Rigveda 
a monotheistic doctrine as opposed to pantheism, he 
virtually' declares that instead o! issuing in pantheism or 
at most in an unstable monotheism, Vedism ought to have 
issued in a clear-cut and definite monotheism. The 
monotheistic interpretation of the Rigveda involved on the 
part of Swsml Dayanand much wild and unscientific 
exegesis. For this, however, we may be thankful that as 
between theism and pantheism Swaml Dayanand took the 
side of theism. 



CHAPTER V. 

VARUNA THE ETHICAL GOD 

I. Introductory. — V aruna is the most impressive 
deity among all t he Ved ic gods. As a prehistoric "god he 
is moro'or’ less opaque, his nature substratum (if he ever 
had one) being a matter of dispute. He certainly dates 
from the I ndo-Iranian period, being tho Indian analogue 
of ’Aliura Maz3a'; w Rnd‘by'*'somo ho is carried back to the 

Indo-Europe an p orted and connected with tho Greek 

OuranosT^Tho two greatest German authorities on “Ve'dic 
mythology l both agree in finding in the moon Varupa’s 
original physical basis. Varuna stands in tho midst of the 
group of Xdityas as one of them, possibly seven in number, 
which tho late Professor Oldcnberg thought represented 
originally sun, moon and five planets, in his opinion loan 
gods from “tfto^SomiEiiT world. Tho Vedic Adityas as a 
group remind ono distinctly of tho Avcstnn Amesha Spcntas. 
Varupa is as closely connected with Mitra in tho Jlv. as 
Ahura^Mazda js with Mithra in the Avcsta ; and both 
names Mitra and Varuna occur in tho Boghaz-kdi tablets 
(1400 u.c - .): TluTnamc ^Varupa’ has vanished ontiroly 
from Iranian unless it bo represented by the word Varena; 
but tho nature of Varuna is clearly manifest in the 
impressive character of Ahura Mazda*. For as tho ‘wise’ 
Ahura gathered up in himself the attributes and functions 
of tho daevas whom ho supplanted, so it is equally true, in 
tho words of Barth, that “if we combine into ono all tho 


1 Giilenbcrg t ted IlttlcbrtB-it. 

* ft'Is certain that ~Varuna~tAd Ahura Jfazd.i oiiginalJy were either identical, 
as Oldenberg thinks (RV. 05, “Varnna, dcr Ahura dcs Avcsta"). or were parallel 
forms of the same conception. See Keith Cllf. 1. 103: "Vanina bears the epithet 
Ascrra, which serves to show his psraiiciism with Ahum ifasda, the highest ol 
Iranian gods”. Cf . also v. Pchnrdcr, AR. I. 325 If. 
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attributes of sovereign power and majesty which we find 
in the other gods, wo will have the god Varuna l . As Ahura 
Mazda represented the actuality of ethical monotheism in 
ancient Iran, so Varuna"" represented its possibility in 
ancient India. If the one may be rightly called ‘the Iranian 
Yahweh’, the other with almost equal justice may be called 
‘the Indian Yahweh’. 

2. Distribution of the Rigyedic Material. — Since 
the group of the Adityas must be considered in connection 
with Varuna, we have the following statistics. There are 
addressed to Varmja hymns n. 28, V. 85, VII. 86-89, VIII. 
41-42 and 1.24-25, ten in all; to Mitrn-Varuua 23, of which 
eleven are in Boole V and six in Book VII; to Indra- ' 
Varuna 9, of which 4 are in Book VII ; to Mitra only one, 
III. 69 ; and to the Xdityas 6, of which 3 are in Book VII. 
Although none of these hymns is found in Bk. X, yet thero 
are isolated references to Varmja in no less than 35 hymns 
belonging to that book. ('From the prominence of Bk. VII 
in connection with Varupa, one might infer that tho 
priestly family of tho Va$i?tbns_ was very specially the 
guardian of this worship during the pre-Vedlc or the 
Vcdic age:') 

3. The Prehistoric Varuna.— I f connected etymo- 
logically with O-jpTvic, Varupa goes hack to the period 
of IE. unity. There is, indeed, a slight phonetic difficulty, 
but nothing bo Berious os to prevent its acceptance by 
competent scholars’. In Greek mythology Ournnos is 
represented as an ancestor of Zeus, n consciousness of his 
great antiquity being perhaps thereby revealed. In IE. 
times Zeus (Dyfius) and Ouranos (Varunas) may both have 


’ fel. 1C. 

* "There has been nme phonetic scepticism about the equation Vaninas 
OTpaviS; which time b« not Justified. Greek o'jpa vi- U Indo-European 
nors-nno. or X or R-*“*: Sanskrit Vaninas U Indo-European tiorjpnos. The two 
forms differ no mom than, /or Instance, Vedic siufanai and aifnas 'recent 1 or 
Ore** Otrftvi; end Ttrjvi-; 1 coeerod doom Ge! d RV. 130. 
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been descriptivo appellations of tho ono physical _ fact ot 
the sky, Zeus *tho bright' and Ouranos ‘the encircling", 
two names for tho same thing, or ono perhaps 'an "epithet 
of tho other. Before tho IE. clnns had separated, these 
words had already parted company. In Greek and Vedic 
both words survive; in Avcstan both are lost 1 , a fact 
probably due to tho Zoroastrian reformation. In Greek 
mythology Zeus is tho great personality, not Ouranos; 
tho opposite is true in tho £v. » There is very much, then, 
to bo said in favour of regarding Varupa as originally 
tho same as Ouranos, both words being derived from vri 
‘to encompass", therefore ‘encompassing' as an epithot of 
Zeus (Dydus). This seems to the present writer to be, on 
tho whole, tho most satisfactory conclusion*. In tho nature 
of tho caso thoro is no absoluto proof. But whether Varava 
is connected with Ouranos or not‘, nearly all scholars 
regard the word as derived from vri ‘to encompass", 
meaning tho same as if it were connected "with 'Ouranos, 
namely ‘encompassing sky 6 . It is possiblo too that folk 
etymology has been at work, the word Varuoa naturally 
suggesting to tho popular mind some connection with vari 


' This statement must ho qualified to this extent that lu the textually uncertain 
Yasbt 111. 13 dyaoi, abl. of tfffav 'sty’, occurs (only here in A vesta). 'Ilcadlong 
down from heaven fell he’. — Moulton’s trans. As regards Varuna there is the 
possibility of ft connection with varena »nd rarmya. 

* “In ao far ns Zens hM ft parallel, it Is in Varuna aot in Dylas". Keith, IJf. 21. 

‘The latest and best statement of this position is found in Schrinicr, Alt. I. 
322 ff. Other scholars who connect Varuna with Ooranos are Muir, OST. V. 76; 
Barth, LI. ID; Craasmaiiii, Wtirlerbiieh } Rot h, I*W, Bohnenberger, AOV'. 22; 
Darmestetcr, OA. 53, 78; Bloomfield, ItV. 130-137 Such authorities on Com- 
parative Thilology os Bntgmann, Gmndrltt 2. 154, and Prellwita EWG8, b«vc 
not rejected this connection. 

4 “-fob Schmidt writes to the effect that till the relation of the /Colic Spavdr 
and wpttVOi to O'J p2V07 hits been determined, it is impossible to say whether 
Varuna is connected with OVpCwif or not.” — Mncdwiel), "VM. 1857, Addenda and 
Corrigenda 

1 So iCaedonell, VM. 27-28, and Keith 1M, 25; as well as the scholaw 
mentioneil under note 3 above. 

8 
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‘water’, and var-^a ‘rain’*, just as faprofc might suggest a 
connection with o&pstv ‘to make water’*. 

4. Mitra and Varura. — T he divine names Mitra and 
Varupa*, discovered by Winekler on the Boghai-kdi tablets 
(1400 b.c.) indicate the existence of the two gods at that 
early date. 1110 question whether these divine names are 
Indo3ranian, Iranian or Indian has already been raided 4 . 
They clearly belong to a people and language In which s 
had not been changed to k\ and in which Indra and 
NfisatyS (u) were gods and not demons. Hence, the period 
before the Zoroastrian reformation and before the Iranian 
consonantal shift. The inscriptions represent, then, either 
the" undivided Indo-lranian, the pre-Zoroastrian Iranian, or 
the X.edic.Indiann>r"possibly they are the work of Indo- 
, European speaking tribes, who had stopped in Upper 
l Mesopotamia on their way eastward, or of Aryan people, 
who had migrated westward from Bactria. At any rate, 
, whatever the facts are, the Divine names are mentioned 
along with MitSman kings, whose names seem to be 
genuinely Aryan*. 

The appearance of Varuna in the midst of an environ- 
ment of Iranian royal names at such an early date is a 
reason for reviving 'the older view that the late Avestan 


* “Vanina U the covering iky united with the son, or he whose covering is 
rain and dew". Hopkins RJ. 71. 

* Pischel (VS I, 88) regards it as not impossible to bring Yanina Into con- 
nection with oops IV. Alscbylns in a fragment calls the rain the seed or afVOg 
Oipavoc, »nd in the Hr. rain is virtnally called dico reloh. 

* lfi-il-ia-os-si-il ti-ni-twiflHiwW variant d-ru-no-oa-ii-cl. Asiil is 
<learly a combining softii, hence the divine pair Mitra anil Vanina Meyer, 
GA. I* 802. 

* 8ce p 23. 

* Indra and Niaatya orcor on the some tablets as god* along with Mitra and 
Vampa; and b’Jsatya is the form which appears, and not the later Avestan 
Ndonhatthya, ia whieh the Irafiian conaonantal shift from e to h W taken place 

* TV* talus «.t DceLwa*, U* Rang MAVnV," m ft.c "I«Wt-j{uianua oorveapoo- 
drooe contains the Iranian names Arloshtimara and Arialdmti. Keith, Indo- 
Irunlan* in Rhandirkar, CV. 81 f f ; Giles, CHI I, 76; Bloomfield, RV. 12. 
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varcna 1 , name of an earthly district, is connected with 
Varunn. Zoroaster clearly made a clean sweep of the old 
gods, oven the noblest of them such as Varupa and Mitra. 
They were doubtless too closely connected with the physical 
aspects of nature to suit his reform. So ho cast them out 
of heaven s ; and Varuna who undoubtedly was the highest 
fell tho lowest, for he was apparently transformed into a 
demon of lust*. With the counter-reformation of the later 
Avcsta Mitra returned, but not Varuna. The reason clearly 
was that the noble aspects of tho Iranian Varuna had been 
conserved and retained under tho namo of Ahura Mazda, 
whilo tho ignoble side of Varuna to which his namo still 
apparently clung had nothing that oven the later Avesta 
wished to revive. The earlier fellowship of Mitra and 
Varupn as soon in tho Boghaz-Koi inscription and revealed 
in so many passages of the J,tv. was restored in the later 


’So Dormestefer, OA. 00-70; Ifillebrandt m fail early book Vanina und iUfra, 
1 877 ; will recently Prcllwite, EWGS , nod L- v Sehrmdcr, Aritche Mtgion 
I- 332. A conversation at Ithaca with Prof. Jackson left the Impression that he 
was prepared to leave the question open From tarena is formed tartttya daiial 
(Vend- X 14), by hypothesis O'jpdvtOt H;ci{, and also the phrase vartnya 
rfrtatifft (Vasht X 08, 07). The degradation of meaning may have been from 
deras in heaven lo demons in heaven and finally to demciQ, j a the V are rrn land, 
demons of lust and doubt. In the Pahluvi texts there is a I'm end, a demon of 
lost See Jackson in Iranian IJrtindifss I OSb.hbO It must be mentioned, 
however, that Spiegel who earlier (AP 181) accepted the equation Varuna =** 
Varcna, in a later article (ZDMCi 32, J 1878). 710-723) considers the identification 
questionable, while not rejecting it out and out In favour 0 r the identification is 
the fact that in noons formed from roots in r, a succeeding a is changed to u; 
e. g. dhrl, vri and iri give dharvna, Varuna and iarufit instead ot dharana, 
tmrana and tarana. Against the Identification is the fact that the Iranian forms 
karena, pat ena and tarena seem to have as their equivalents in Sanskrit karna 
‘car*, pama 1 feather* and lines ‘covering’. Then, too, Skt tiarums woold teem 
to require as its Iranian equivalent taurwna, time Skt- fortina =-tIran. faurtma 
and Skt aruna t« Inn auruim Bnt at any rate rm enn is clearly derived from 
vri in some one of its numerous meanings, and that is the main point. 

* Neither Mithra nor Varuna is mentioned in tljo GSthAs. 

5 Dlnknnl VIII 0,3} IX 32,3; mdijtitn 1 In’nlh XXXVH 44, X CIV. 2. 
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Avesta in the comradeship of Mithra and Ahnra 1 * * 4 . In this 
way we are able with a considerable degree of confidence 
to reconstruct portions of Iranian religious history which 
do not He on the surface; for, as Prof. Oldenberg says 1 : 
“We must try to read the Avesta like a palimpsest ; under 
the writing of the Zarathustrians we discover the clear 
traces of a more ancient text which very closely resembles 
the Veda”. 

The existence of the copulative compounds, Mithra- 
Ahura and Ultra- Vanina, in both the later Avesta and the 
IJigveda presupposes"]* similar conjunction of these names 
before tho breaking up of tho Indo-Iranian unity. This is 
also supported by the "Boghaz-koi inscription, in which 
Mitrajapd Varuija are linked together by the combining 
suffix dsiil~ See p. 114 n. 5. Mithra in the Avesta means 
* compact ", and in the Rv. friendship (neut.) and friend 
(masc.). It looks as if Mitra were originally a ‘Sondergott’, 
‘he of the compact’, just like Janus ‘he of the door’. Mitra, 
then, would be the god who -watches over truth-speaking 
and sincerity between man and man in tho matter of con- 
tracts, promises, treaties. Now there has ever been recog- 
nized an inner affinity between truth and light’. Truth Is 
an inner light; and light is a kind of external truth. We 
do not know which idea emerged first in connection with 
Mitra, but probably Meillct is right in giving tho priority 


1 ” Ahura Mud* apafce unto Spitama Zarathushtra, laying: ‘Verily when I 

treated Mithra I j- rested him as worthy of sacrifice, a* worthy of 

prayer as myself, Ahura Maids”’.— Yasht X. 1, Cf. also "We sacrifice unto 
Mithra and Ahura, the two great imperishable holy god«”. — Yasht X. 14% 
Darmwteter'a translations, SUE XXIII, pp. 119-120, 15S. 

’ JP-AS. 1^09, pp. 1097-9$. 

* ' Vertrag, Alimachung, Kontrakt'— Bartholonve. AW. 1183 Bragmwn 
{Crwidrtsa, 2nd cd. 1906 II. 1, p 316) explains the word as originally mewing 
•austaoaehen, Yerirehren', indicating especially friendly inlercount (das freundliche 
Vrkehren); mri 'to exchange’, mSf&te ‘he exchanges', Lit. communb. Cf 
Oldenbci^ M. 166. u. t. 

4 “He that docth the /rnift cometh to the IfjM"— John HI, 21. God is'-frue" 
(I John \. 20) and God b (l. John I 5). 
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to the ethical idea 1 * * . It really make3 little difference. The 
original Mitra stands for truth and compact-keeping’. Ilia 
business was to help men ‘to walk in the light ’ of covenant- 
keeping faithfulness as between man and man and tribe 
and tribe, and to punish them, if they did otherwise. It 
may not be without significance that among all the IE. 
tribes the ‘first to form a confederacy were the Aryans. 
Wo may perhaps see in this the influence of Mitra, the god 
presiding -over the great social principle of faithfulness to 
compacts. Such was Mitra’s ethical sphere, and his physical 
sphere sooner or later was the light. Some scholars, as 
Moulton puts it, have * been too prone to antedato the 
ultimate identification of -Mithra with the sun ’. The pas- 
sage from sunlight to sun was, of course, natural and 
inevitable, and tho transition was effected in Persia by 
the time of tho later A vesta 4 * . Tho physical meaning, then, 
of tho two divine names, Mitra and Varuria, was most 
probably 'sunlight and encircling sky’. Theso two separate 
entities, light and'sky, naturally fuse together into ono 
conception.. 

Why did the Zoroastrian reform find no placo for 
Mith’ra? For. ono thing ho is represented in tho MUir 
Yasht as a fightor, a god of battles 6 . This was another 
side of his character — tho militant sido — which probably 
appealed with special forco to'tho robber hordes who had 
little use for a god of good faith. For this or other 
reasons Zoroaster transferred to Asha ‘Truth’, ‘Ethical 
Order’, tho care of covenant faithfulness and loyalty — a 
charge which Mitra had apparently forfeited. But, as wo 
have seen, Mithra came-back in tho later Avesta as a yazaia 
or ‘angel’. Later on as tho Sol Invictus of Mitliraism tho 


1 Journal Asiatiquc, 1897, II. 143 It. 

5 Moulton, EZ. 151 ; Schmder, AR 307-383. 

s Moulton, EZ 151; Scbnrdcr, All 38 f. 

4 Schrader, AU, 382, denfci that the Indian Mitra eylt was a sun god. 

4 A natural development from the conception of Mitra aa a god of light, since 

the early mythologies are foil of the.con filet between light and darkness 
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worship o t Mithra penetrated the Roman Empire 1 . As a 
warrior god and* the patron of the blunt honesty .and 
straightforwardness which soldiers love, ho was very spe- 
cially tho god of soldiers. The golden period of Mithraism 
in the West was between 100 and 300 A. D. For a time it 
was uncertain whether Christianity or Mithraism would 
win the day/- 


Only one hymn of the Rv. is addressed 
to Mitra, I II. f>9. 

, • , A 

v l^ Mitra mankind unltcth, to them speaking; 

Mitra the earth uplioldcth, and the heaven ; 

Mitrn with eye unwinking sees the tillers ; 

To Mitra offer the ohlation oily. 

2. Pre-eminent be that man a ho brings oblation, 
Who serves thee duly, Mitra the Aditya; 

Never i» slain or vanquished whom thou lielpcst, 
From neither far nor near doth trouble reach him. 

3. Free from disease, in sacred food delighting, 
Standing firm-kneed upon broad earth's expanses 
Abiding by the will of the Aditya. * 

May we continue in the grace of Mitrn. 

4. Adorable and gracious is this Mitra 

A king with fair dominion, bom disposer ; 

May we abide in his an«pieious favour. 

The loving-kindness of the holy Mitra. 

5 We must approach with awe the great Aditya, 
Mankind -uniter, to the singer gracious; 

To him mo'l highly to be praised, to Mitra 
Into the fire pour this oblation pleasant. 


* A» lodi» »« ported r-oAUuMn m rroUetportrd M.lbrtttin wr*lw»nl. 

h-wlMo* of Milhrtbm mten-1 lod.. aim, for tn the fir«t root a 17 A. D uij 
W <-* FtnjtiW, OEM. 102) IW «m wmtinuotw lr«nl»n (nnu-noc in North 
ttxlit <rf tV Innltn ,xmt«U on thr KmnhU tT-lo.i, mod Hindu Rim worship 
™ r * /rf,d en tlmori entirely fa sroonltnoe witf> Inauia rules Mtip’ui Triwl* 
erirrrd ladu In lsrjr rntnVrt .od not only kran, prf„t, In templet of the « in, 

Ibu w»rt *1*> mr^nUr.1 U Urlhnunt r»njnh*r op. rll 152, JOJ. 
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B 

C. Mitra the god uphold? the folk, 

His favour bringeth ample gain, 

IHs wealth conspicuous renown. 

7. The fair-famed 31 i l ra is the one 
Who by his might excels the sky, 

And bjr his lofty famo the earth. 

* 8. To Mitra, mighty one to help. 

The peoples five submit themselves, 

'Us he eupporteth all the gods. 

0. ’Mongst gods and mortals, for the man 
Who spreads the straw, hath Mitra made 
Provision by bis will and law. 

This hymn (really two hymns) contains, as we shall seo 
further on, almost nothing which could not havo been 
snid with equal truth- and appropriateness of Vnruna. 
Mitra is described os upholding heaven and earth (1), the) 
folk (6) and oven the gods (6); as greater than -hcavon 
nnd earth (7); ns beholding man with unwinking cyo (1); 
ns a king whoso ‘ordinance’ (irata) is to bo observed (3, 
9); nnd ns a god of graeo (3, 4) who helps and delivers, 
nnd grants health, wealth and prosperity (2, 3, C, 8). The 
only attribute mentioned in this hymn which seems 
specially to belong to Mitra is yatayajjana 1 , 'uniting men’ 
(vv. 1, 5). Unfortunately the particular meaning of the 
verbal root yal is not very definite*. Nevertheless tho 
various interpretations given in tho loot-note nro not so 
very far apart. Thcro is a social reference. Mitra stirs 
up men and sets them at their respective tasks in friendly 

'Occur* in only three other passages in the Rik. V 72, 2 of Mitra. Yunna; 

I 136, 3 of Mitra, Aamna and Ataman, ami tiff. 0t, 12 of Agnf who 'Mitra 
like unites men '. 

*For t sample ydlnjraM (t. I) has nceired the following interpretations act* 
mrt> at Ihrir rrspectiee task* (Slyana); Indicates to men their place (HUIebrandt, 
LR 73) i Incites to emulation, that U to any, sets a good example (Gtldoer, VS. 
Ill 15); sets fn motion (Ludwig on passage); itinmrn (Maedcsrll, VR&. 75); 
Inspects (Berjpugne RV. II! 161); unite* (Roth PW-, Oldenberg RV. 287 note 1) 
Grassmann, Vtbtrttltun} l 102, V. Schrader, AR. 36*1); and makes men keep 
their engagements (Meillc^ JA. X (1907), 2. 14S). 
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emulation and co-operation. As Geldner finely interprets 
it, ‘he who calls himself Mitra (friend) incites to emulation 
of himself’. He the divine ‘friend’ as he is called in tho 
Ry. and the guardian of compacts according to the Avesta, 
incites men by his own example to friendly and co-operative, 
that is, to social activities, in the performance of which 
there must necessarily be mutual faithfulness and loyalty 
to engagements. Other evidence in the Rv. for an inter- 
pretation of Mitra similar to that of the Avesta is found 
in X. 89, 9, ‘Men of evil wnys who injure Mitra, injure 
Aryamnn, injure agreements (sahgirah), injure Varuna’. 
The word ‘agreements’ set in the midst of tho three 
Xdityas suggests that to do violence to 'agreements' is the 
same thing as to do violence to tho three gods. ^tv. IV, 
55, 5, "May the Lord (Vamps) protect us from distress 
caused by strangers; Mitra, from distress ‘caused by friends*" 
may also be cited, if this translation is correct*. 

As the Avestan Mitra had a luminous character, so had 
the Vcdic Mitra. Both ultimately were identified with the 
sun, Mithra in the later Avesta and Mitra in the younger 
Veda. The first texts clearly indicating the identification 
or the Vedio Mitra with the sun are AV. X1IL 3, 13 and IX. 3, 
18, according to which Mitra nt sunrise is contrasted with 
Varupa in the evening, and Mitra is asked to uncover in 
the morning what has been covered up by Varuna. 
Certain Rigvcdic passages also may bo cited which point 
more or less clearly in the direction of this ultimate 
identification, c . g. X. 8, 4, Agni at the head of the dawns 
generates Mitra for himself; III. 5, 4 and V. 3 1 
Agni when kindled becomes Mitra ; V. 81, 4 Savitar 
becomes Mitra because of his laws; Val. 4, 3, vispn took 
his three steps by tho laws of Mitra*. 

On tho whole, then, while an indefinite luminous 
character cannot be denied to tho Rigvedic Mitra, such as 


' It it supported by Grawmuin, tnd by Whilney-lAnmin on A V IT *>A 1 
* MtcdoniJl, VII. 21-30 ' ‘ " 1 
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belonged to the Adityas as a class and indeed to the Devas 
in general, yot on the basis of the earliest ovidence, Vedic 
and Avestan, the original Indo-Iranian Mitra must be 
assumed to have been the apotheosis of the friendly 
compact, tho ‘gontloman’s agreement’ 1 . 

5. Varuna and Ethical Order. — B v. VII. 8G is almost 
entirely penitential in character, and as such vividly 
reminds one of the Hebrew and Babylonian penitential 
psalms: 

1. Wise are the generations through the greatness 

Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder; 
Piishcd forth the great and lofly vault of heaven, 

The day-star, too; and spread the earth out broadly. 

2. With mine own self I meditate this question: 

“When shall I have with Varuna communion ? 

What gift of mine will ho enjoy unangered ? 

When shall I happy-hearted sec his mercy? 

3 Wishing to know my sin I make inquiry, 

I go about to all the wiso and ask them ; 

One and the self-same thing oven sages tell me; 

'Varuna hath with thee hot indignation," 

4. 0 Varuna, what wa3 my chief transgression, 

That thou wouldst siay a friend who sings thy praises? 
Tell me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless 
Would I appease thee then with ad oration. 

6. Set us free from tho misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that wo ourselves have perpetrated ; 

Like cattle-thief, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

8o set thou free Vasistha from the fetter. 

G. Twas not mine own will, Varuna, ’twas delusion, 

Drink, anger, dice, or lack of thought, that caused it; 

An older man has led astray n younger, 

Not even sleep protects a man from evil. 

7. 0 let me like a slave, when once made sinless, 

Serve him the merciful, erewhilo the angry. 

FAw noble god toss mode ibe th&egbltexf ib&i'gblfvi; 

He speeds the wise to riches, lie a wiser. 


1 So Oldenbcrg, RV. 180 note t, “die Vcrkfirpcrung dos Vertrags”; 
Schroder, AR. 372; and itciUet, JA. X (1007), 2, p 145: “Mitra eat la person - 
nification da contrat”. 
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emulation and co-operation. As Geldner finely interprets 
it, ‘he who calls himself Mitra (friend) incites to emulation 
of himself’. He the divine ‘friend’ as he is called in the 
and the guardian of compacts according to tho Avesta, 
incites men by his own example to friendly and co-operative, 
that is, to social activities, in the performance of which 
there must necessarily be mutual faithfulness and loyalty 
to engagements. Other evidence in the Rv. for an inter- 
pretation of Mitra similar to that of tho Avesta is found 
in X. 89, 9, ‘Men of evil ways who injure Mitra, injure 
Aryaman, injure agreements (sahgirah), injure Varuna’. 
The word ‘agreements’ sot in tho midst of the three 
Xdityas suggests that to do violence to ‘agreements’ is the 
same thing as to do violence to tho three gods. Rv. IV, 
55, 5, “May the Lord (Verupa) protect us from distress 
caused by strangers ; Mitra, from distress 'catiscd by friends’" 
may also bo cited, if this translation is correct 

As the Avestan Mitra had a luminous character, so had 
tho Vcdic Mitra. Both ultimately were identified with the 
sun, Mithra in tho later Avesta and Mitra in tho younger 
Veda. The first texts clearly indicating tho identification 
of tho Vedic Mitra with tho sun are AV. XI1L 3, 13 and IX. 3, 
18, according to which Mitra at sunriso is contrasted with 
Varupa in the evening, and Mitra is asked to uncover in 
tho morning what has been covered up by Vnruna. 
Certain Rigvcdic passages also may bo cited which point 
more or less clearly in tho direction of this ultimate 
identification, c. g. X. 8, 4, Agni at the head of the dawns 
generates Mitra for himself; III, 5, 4 and V. 3, 1 ( 
Agni when kindled becomes Mitra; V. 81, 4, Savitar 
becomes Mitra because of his laws; VSl. 4, 3, Vi^iu took 
his three steps by tho laws of Mitra'. 

On the whole, then, while an indefinite luminous 
character cannot bo denied to tho Rigvcdic Mitra, such ns 


’ It >• I^rr^a Crwoun, and by Whjtnry Unman on AV. If. 28. 1. 
* Ma^JonrH, TM yi 10 
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belonged to the Xdityas as a class and indeed to the Dovas 
in general, yet on tho basis of the earliest evidence, Vedic 
and Avcstan, tho original Indo-Iranian Mitra must be 
assumed to havo been tho apotheosis of tho friendly 
compact, tho 1 gentleman’s agreement ’ 

5. Varuna and Ethical Order.— Hv. VII. 86 is almost 
entirely penitential in character, and as such vividly 
reminds ono of tho Hebrew and Babylonian penitential 
psalms: 

1. Wise arc the generations through the greatness 

Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder; 
Pt\shcd forth the great and lofty vault of heaven, 

Tho day-stnr, too ; and spread the earth out broadly. 

2. With mine own self I meditate tins question : 

“When shall I have with Varuna communion? 

What gift of mine will ho enjoy unangcred? 

When shall I happy-hearted 6cc his mercy? 

3 Wishing to know my sin I make inquiry, 

I go about to all the wise and ask them ; 

Ono and the self-same thing even sages telt me; 

•Varuna hath with thee hot indignation." 

4 . 0 Varupa, what was my chief transgression, 

That thou wouldst slay a friend who sings thy praises? 
Tell me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless 
Would I appease thee then with adoration. 

5. Set us freo from tho misdeeds of our fathers, 

From thoso that we ourselves have perpetrated j 
Like cattle-thief, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

So set thou free Vasistha from tho fetter. 

G. ’Twas not mine own will, Vnrutjn, 'twa9 delusion, 

Drink, anger, dice, or lack of thought, that caused it; 

An older man ha9 led astray a younger, 

Not oven sleep protects a man from evil, 

7. 0 let me like a Blavc, when once made sinless, 

Serve him the merciful, crcwhilc the angry. 

Tho noble god has mado tbo thoughtless thoughtful ; 
lie speeds the wise to riches, he a wiser. 


1 So Olden berg, BY. 186 note t, “die Vcrtopcruog dcs Vcrtragj”- 
Scbrwder, AR. 372 1 and Ballet, JA. X (1907), 2, p t4 r >: “Mitra cat la penon- 
nificnUon da contrnt". 
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S. May this my praise-song. Vanina, soiereign ruler, 

Reaeh unto thee and male Ihy heart complaisant; 

May it be well with ns in re?t and labour, 

Do ye protect ns evermore with blessings. 

Jlita^ as lias been pointed out, means Jorder’ cosmic, __ 
ethical* and ritualistic. The kind of r»fa crTcbrMod in this 
hymn is predominantly ethical, the first and last verses 
alone having to do with cosmic and ritual order respectively. 
The following comments may ho made : — 

a) Panina inflicts disease as a reminder and punish- 
mnxl of sin. - Some member of the priestly family of the 
Vndtlhas was fettered 1 with disease (v. f>) nnd so was in 
peril of death (v. 4) Like Job lie did not know* tlio exact 
nature of his transgression (\v. 3-4). Tho wise assured 
lilm thnt he mu«t be a ainner, becauso his illness was proof 
that Voniua who hates sin was angry with him (v. 3)». lie 

' ' TVf* «i» »*r» rr'ffrtvM to lb* truer* et ■Wru^*’ (1 01, I5{ 25, 011 
Ml M ", rif 1 l!i* Urtn fo.« bring rb»r»rliH*Ue el Mm. Thl* elr*rlr rrfrr* 

U lb* «n'»(nTis mulled lit »ia H*r*, ti*», *m h»t» the yri iVlufr «.f ultOcvj. A» 

«■ mrtl 'r kin* IhuJi erimlmN srlih frttm, •> dee* the beAvmly Win* S tmnn 
tWl "Ilk Oxw »*k> Ti»l*lr 111 * ordinal***, l-ioding ll™ »ilh Ihe Irltrr* lit dlvA-e 
*nd dr»!h » 

O’ ■ TV tort* „! Khr.1 «rrr renod »Wl roe 

TV «i»r*» id dm'b mme oi«. tnr”. P» X\ III. 5 
U*i til* !•»« b»|«il!n Ulr Ihr ivlrd, 

And hr *h»H V b'JJ'n »i*h 111 torit tif Si* •<*’'. Vrov. V, 2*, 
Th* JunLti rt \ irnm'l .h»rarter tiu j*-rb*)*l lern brought Into 

*Ith »V t»*«nlii; e! the mro* \aninm thnwrh U* forking of |«pul»r 
rtyv'^ n t7- TV mil iH »fim *m <.Vtn*i', *to bnwl’, *a *rll *■ 1 V> menmi***’, 
M «*n In IV bum* Trii-* 'lK» iVtnUni’. V»rn«» ‘b*«u’ »hh Illnrm thewr 
»lv» »wi*l* Ij. ort I •*»•**. Irnnetlng tb» .nUj-mUt, the enemy t«nr*ntn« to 
tS all rril-d-T* Tho* % Ann* U • tl»l of tlhl.it V r ltr» 1-yr >11 «bo 
ij» Iaj b't* bn TV \nTn- Induct r*t*ifi»l,rd miny dim*** of JIv-aa* 
V*nm«. bn r*oW W u *«* nrt a din, mi 1th • *•**. 

t!nm nt ■ w. f«t. «M«h »r* bVmtnr* in dif'ilw, JeAillng u thru oflro do In 
«od *m.ni4aj*trl 

• TV mrne jnim .>! «i— t« Imm-t la tl^ IUVWi.n V noU*.,lUU,^n» ft m 
nrr*W *Ml rr< Wmr5*J*«iw* (r.ni <^.p- Xt III) wfil*. "Tti* i»« |>*rU 
*tl k V^rlw, r^Tjn-.Knr Jon* to 0,» jnnllmt .era U,e 

* »V M >j «>i »V b- Wit ,t . tT «*l 0 * «,.l TV m,n 
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accepts this opinion as correct, asserts that ho did not mean 
to err, mentions ns possible causes of his sin, strong drink, 
anger, dice, thoughtlessness, bad example, and evil dreams 
(v. 6), and prays that lie may be released from all misdeed**, 
whether committed by himself or by his ancestors' (v, 5). 
Through the infliction of suffering Varuna rendered 
thoughtful tho thoughtless one who had sinned through 
thoughtlessness* Like tho prodigal son in tho parablo* 
'ho enmo to himself’ through tho insight which comes from 
suffering. Tho same general situation is brought before 
us in VII. 89, In which there is an apparent reference to 
dropsy as the peculiar infliction of Vanina: 

1. I do not wish. King Varuna 

To go down to the home of clay, 

Re gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

2. Sinco like one tottering i move, 

0 Klinger, like inflated skin. 

Bo gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

3. Somehow through weakness of my will 

1 went astray, O shining one; 

lie gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

4. Thlr«t found thy singer even when 

He In the midst of waters stood ; 

By gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

r>. Whatever wrong we men commit against the race 

Of heavenly ones, O Varuna, whatever law 

Of thine we here have broken through thoughtlessness. 

For that transgression do not punish us, O god. 

Hero too disease is regarded both as a penalty for sin 
causing suffering and death and as a reminder of sin. 

iu a linnet, »nd the corollary to this position wo lint mufortnnn come in 


«>nst<iuenrc of tin Within this circle of ideas the peni I enlist psalm* of 

Babylonia move 4n ethical spirit was Jeeeioped .... dial rorprises a* by 


it* loftiness and comparatire parity." 

1 Note the coucrptlna of the mlMarllf in lin u between the fathers and their 
children, »a idea belongin? to a primitive tnbal alate of society, where the anil of 
responsibility Is the fimily or tribe rather than the Individ ail. 

* orilfi * thoughtlessness ■ nett 1 thoo*ht!es» *, atttafiil 'made thoughtful’. 

• take XV. 17. 
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b) Fellowship with Varuna is broken by sin . — This is 
brought out in VII. 86, 2 and more fully in VH. 88, 4-6: 

4. Varuna took on board with him Vasi«tha, 

Made him n Rishi by his mighty working; 

The Sage oil gladsome days made him a singer, 

As long as days, as long as dawns continue. 

5. But now what has become of this our friendship, 

When lovingly we walked together erstwhile : 

When, sovereign Varuna, to thy lofty palace, 

Thy thousand-gated house I had admittance ? 

Wo have here two pictures of the intimacy which 
Vasistha enjoyed with Varupa; first, when he was in a boat 
at sea alone with Varuna, and again when as the guest of 
Varupa ho had free access to his thousand-gated house. 
But alas! this intimacy was broken through sin. The 
violation of V arupa’s ordinances involves loss of communion 
with him as well as penalty in the form of disease and 
death. Varupn as a holy god has righteous indignation 1 
against the sinner. 

c) Varuna is besought to loose the sinner from sin and its 
penalty .— As specimens of Vedic prayer for release from 
sins, we have the following:— 

Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers. 

From those that w e ourselves have perpetrated ; 
lake cattle-thicf, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

So set thou free Vasiftha from thy fetter. VII, 86, 5. 

As from a bond release me from transgression. 


Remove far hence the debts by me contracted, 

Let me not suffer, king, for guilt of others. II. 28, 5» , 9a 
Against a friend, companion, or a brother, 

A fellow-tribesman, or against a stranger, 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated, 

Bo thou, O Varupa, from that release us. 

If we, like those that play at dice, have cheated, 

Have really sinned, or done amiss unwitting, 

Cast all these sins away, as from us loosened ; 

So may we, Varupa, be thine own beloved . V. 85,7-8. 
‘ Tn p,i . 2,3, 7; T. 24, 11,14; I. 25, 2, etc. 
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A hundred nre thy remedies, a thousand, 

Wide be thy graeo and deep, 0 sovereign ruler; 

Far, tar away from us drive off Destruction, 

And make us free from every sin committed. 

O Varupa, wo deprecate thine an per 
By bowings down, oblations, sacrifices; 

Sago Asura, thou sovereign widely ruling, 

Release from us the sins wc have committed. 1. 21, 9, 14. 

A god who is thus appealed to is conceived as a merci- 
ful and gracious god. Thoro aro many references to tho 
grace' ^of^Varu'on, which is clearly tho basis of tho hope 
of '(ho worshipper who is conscious that ho has violated 
Varupa’s laws and so is tho object of his wrath. Varupa 
is tho lord of life and death. If ho has 'weapons’ with 
which to consum6“tho ovil-docr (II. 28, 7), he has also a 
hundred, n thousand ‘remedies' (I. 24, 9) with which, as 
tho divino physician, to heal and rcstoro tho penitent. 
Tho forgiveness of sin is conceived ns a romoving of sin, 
that is, of Its penalty, and as a release, separation and 
losing therefrom*. Tho conception of eln ns a defilement 
and of forgiveness ns a cleansing from such defilement 
is not found explicitly stated in tho Rv. 1 11 Sin itself Is 
viowed ns transgression and indebtedness'. Thero arc, as 

1 sumatt, mrllika VII «t» i, T , H7, 7. 88. 1 . SO, t . t. 21. 9. 25,3,5, 10, 
etc, 

* Bach verb* are iivd a ata-trl). iratn , i isralkaga, paril-au, r(-a». pro -mi i< 
We may cite the following parallel* from the Ilible 

“ A* far as the east I« from the we*t, 

Bn far hath be rtmoied onr tranagrt-mion* from ns* (Pi. CHI. 12). 

11 Rehohl the Lamb of God, that taketh away the »In of the world” 
(fobn. I. 2*>); "I’nto him that loveth in, and looted ni from our 
alna l>y hL* blood” (P.er I 5), '‘Jeho>ah al» hath put atcaf 
thyaln,” (2 Sam. XII 13) 

* With this compare the following: “The Inward defilement of tin, i.t ft* power 
to defiiVf the emseiet ror el the ilsaer, U wrtt rrpmrsSrJ Is the Old Telaro'-zj* 
penitential ptalmr but Is hanlty icferml to, at leant not explicitly, in. the Vedia 
penitential hymns ” Gt la wold, Repentance a* illustrated from tht Old Testament 
Psalms and from Me (am* a Hymns of tks INfrata, iltdrts, 1919, p. 10. 

' Transgression, mar. dngdSa ami 3jas : debt rina, Cf. ‘'Forgive u» our debts" 
Jfatt. VI. 12. A boanrtfa, ‘ falsehood ' and erijina ' crookedness ’. 
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we have seen, two consequences o! sin, the loss of the 
fellowship of the holy Vararta, and the physical penalty of 
t disease or death. Prayer to Varava for the remission of 
sin seems to cover both needs alike. There is certainly 
prayer for deliverance from disease and death There is 
also (by implication) prayer for tho restoration of Varuna’s 
friendship*; and the feeling is expressed that Varuna’s 
grace deserves ‘slave-like’ devotion (VII. 86, 7); for through 
the grace bestowed those who have been the objects of 
Varuna’s wrath become his beloved (V. 85, 8), and stand 
before him and his law guiltless ’ and so happy-hearted 
(VII. 86, 2). 

d) Sin is 'the transgression of the law’ of Vanina *. — • 
This is tho burden of VII. 86, and it is implied wherever 
there is an appeal to Vnrupa for tho remission of sin. 
For example*.-— * 

Whatever ordinance (v rata) of thine, 

God Varnpa, we violate, 

As human beings day by day; 

Yet to the stroke subject us not. 

Death-dealing of the angry one, 

The wrath of the incensed one. I. 25, 1-2. 

Whatever wrong against the heavenly race we do, 

Being but men, O Yanina, whatever law 

Of thine we may have broken through thoughtlessness, 

For that transgression do not injure us, O god. VII. 89,6. 

According to one passage tho moral ordinances and 
laws* are an expression of Varava’s character and will, 
being built, ,ns it were, upon him : 


’See Ml. 80, 4; 1 M, n, 12 i* ; II. 23, 7. 

* VH *8, 4-5; bO, 2. 

* Xni 3 a» VII 60, 7, 1. 24, 15 

* IMber gods h«*e to do in a Imer dejnee with tbe pnm'hment or remission 
ot nn, u will bo Tainted out In tbe proper place. 

* Tbe terms employed are era la ‘ordinance* I. 25, t; II. 3«, 8, rtc.; dhaman 
•itatnte’ MI S9, 5, dMmua ‘decree* IV. 5, 4; VI. 67, 0, cto.; beta ‘will' 
IV. 42, 1-2, tUkto ‘wUI* in piladala* ‘whooe will Is pnre* VII. 65, 1, *i c . 
CT also VII. 80, C. Tbe terms o*d of the will of Vanina are the same whether 
sppbcd in the sphere of nature or of morals Cf. Ilohocubergcr, AGV. 50. 
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For on thee, umlcccivablc one, are founded, 

'As on a mountain, ordinances unshaken. II. 28, 8. 

No wonder, then, that the gods follow tho will and 
ordinances of Vanina 1 . Tho laws of Varupa, like the laws 
of tho Modes and Persians, change not. His is the charac* 
toristic opithct dhritavrata ‘whoso ordinances aro fixed'*. 

As regards special sins, we meet with such implicit 
prohibitions on tho "part of Varupa as not to kill (I. 41, 8), 
not to curso (I. 41, 8), not to deceive (II. 27, 16, VII. 65, 3, 
VIII. 49, 3), not to gamblo (IL 29, 5), or at least not to 
cheat at gaming (V. 85, 8) and not to indulge immoderately 
in wine, anger and dice (VII. 86, 6)*. Vcdic ethics was, on 
the whole, tribal, as might bo oxpectcd at that early age, 
moral obligation being largely limited to tho clan. But 
there is in V. 85, 7 a reference to tho possibility of sinning 
against a stranger, and in tho next verso the distinction 
is drawn between deliberate sinning and such sin as is 
committed unintentionally. 

regards tho causes of sin the Vcdic Indians clearly 
belioYccl that “to err is human" (I. 25, 1, VII. 89, 5). They 
plead as excuses for sin thoughtlessness, weakness of will, 
wine, anger, dice, bad example and evil dreams*. Besides 
being responsible for ono’s own sins, thcro is also the 
suggestion in VII. 86, 5 and II. 28, 9 that one may be 
responsible, for tho sins of others, especially for the sins 
of one’s ancestors, who are bound up with one in the same 
bundle of life*. 

c) As omnipresent and omniscient, Varuna is a witness 
of the deeds of men . — For this aspect of Varuria's character 
I. 26 is important : 


*IV 42, 1-2.: V. 60, 4 ; VIII. 41, 7 

: I, 25, 8, 10, etc. There h the anggestion that moral law is as fixed as 
physical law. Alla covers both ideas. 

*CT. Bohncnberger, AOV. 52 
1 VII. 86, 6; 80,3, 5. 

* Cl. Ex. XX. 5, Ps M. >, Korn. Vlf 20 
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7 He knows the path of birds that through 
The atmosphere do wing their flight, 

And ocean-dwelling knows the ships. 

8. He knows, as one whose law is firm, 

The twelve months with their progeny, 
Knows too the month of later birth. 

9. He knows the pathway of the wind, 

The wide, the high, the mighty wind, 
And those that sit enthroned above. 

JO. Enthroned within his palace sits 
God Yaruga whose law is firm. 

All-wise for universal sway. 

11. From there the observant god beholds 
AH strange and secret happenings, 
Things that are done or to be done 

12. Let him the all-wise Aditya 

Make all our days fair-pathed for us; 

May be prolong our earthly lives. 

13. Wearing a golden mantle, clothed 

In shining garb, is Varuna; 

Ills spies arc seated round about. 

14. He whom deceivers do not dare 

Try to deceive, nor injurers 

To harm, nor th’ hostile to defy. 

Quite in tho same spirit is I. 24, G: 


Thy realm, O Varuna, thy might, and anger. 

Even these winged birds have not attained to, 

Nor yet the waters that go on for ever, 

Nor (mountains) that obstruct the wind's wild fury. 

Hero Vamp a’ s separateness and ethical transcendence 
aro emphasized. Ills realm is 'beyond the flight of birds’, 
beyond the utmost surge of tho waters and beyond tho 
farthest reach of the wind-breaking mountains. Within 
the highest heaven ho sits enthroned in his thousand-gatdd 
palace, wielding universal sway, surrounded by his spies’, 


’The spies (tjWak) of Varans might be Interpreted as the rap of the tun, 
moon and stare, which, as it were, search out and reveal tho doings of men. It Is 
powihlf. however, to are here the working of analogy, the heavenly king Vanina 
Vtog equipped tike an earthly king with a « secret service' of ^ to discover 
evildoers In them is embodied the all weeing might of Var 
KV. 266) The Iranian Mithra also baa epics 


i (Oldenberg 
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tho all-wise obsorvor of the deeds of men. The “heaven 
and tlio heaven of heavens cannot contain” him; but on 
tho contrary, tho threo heavens and the three earths are 
deposited in him (VII. 87, 6), and ho is all-embracing j' 
(VIII. 41, S, 7)f His omnipresence is such that a man 
cannot escapo from Varuna by fleeing far beyond tho sky 1 
(AV. IV. 1G, 4). He knows tho flight of birds in tho sky, 
tho path of ships in tho sea and tho course of tho wind; 
and ho beholds all tho secret things that have boon or 
Bhnll bo done. Thus past, present and future, far and near, 
are all alike to him. As such ho cannot bo deceived*. 
Whatever thing two sitting down together talk about, 
Varupa ns a third knows (AV. IV. 1G, 2). He surveys tho 
truth and falsohood of men (VII. 49, 3). No creaturo can 
oven wink without him" (II. 28, 6), and the winkings of 
men’s oyes aro all numbered by Varupa (AV. IV. 1G, 2). 
Vorupa’s omniscience is distinctive and typical, Agni being 
compared to him in this respect (X. 11, 1)\ 

^ 0 Means of gaining the mercy of Varuna. — Among 
tho means expressed or implied may bo mentioned moral 
seriousness in trying to discover one’s ‘hidden faults’ 
(VII. 8G, 3-4), confession of sin (VII. 8G, 6; 88, G; 89, 3), 
longing to bo justified in the sight of Varuna (VII. 87, 7; 

1. 24, 1G), prayer lor tho remission of penalty (often) *, purposo 
after now obcdicnco (VII. 86, 7), oblations nnd sacrifices 
(I. 24, 14), nnd hymns of praise. As examples of praiso 
are tho following: — 

May this my praise song, Varupa, sovereign ruler. 

Reach unto thee and mako thy heart complaisant. VII 86, 8*-* 
May we thy heart by means of song 
For grace, 0 Varuna, release, 

As charioteer a tethered steed. 


* cr. r» cxxxix. 

* dtilabka, VII 86, 1; I. 25, 14; II 28, 8. 

* Mtfdoncll, VM. 26. 

* VH. 86, 5; 88, C; 86, 1, 5; L 24, 9, 11-15; 25, 1-2; V. 85, 7-8, 
II 23, 6-7, 9- 
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Away indeed in search of good 
My (hymns) propitiatory fly, 

Ev’n ns the birds unto their nests. 1. 25, 3-4. 

In the prayers for the pardon of sin there is undoubtedly 
too great an emphasis on the removal of the temporal 
consequences of sin; and some of the Varuna hymns are 
rather conventional and possibly late'. Such literary 
monuments, however, as we have of the worship of Varuna 
represent the fullest consciousness of sin that is found 
anywhere in the hymns of the Rik; and most of them were 
probably produced within some special Aryan tribe or 
priestly family, such as the Vasistlias*. 

The Vasi^tha hymns to Varuna, Mitra-Varuna, Indra- 
Varuna and tho Xdityas in Bk. VII (17 in all out of 104 
hymns, i.e. one-sixth of Book VII) arc the most notable in 
the ttigvcda. 

Tho hymns addressed to Varupa, e. g. VII. 86, are most 
probably to be regarded themselves as in some sense 
sacrifices', and, as such, means for propitiating Varuna. 
As soon as Vasistha learns the nature of his sin against 
Varupa, ho purposes to appease him 4 by means of adoration. 
In the later Vedic literature are described many ritualistic 
devices for accomplishing the same end 1 . But in the Varuna 
hymns of tho Rv. the sacrifices which receive the emphasis 
are the outpourings in confession and prayer of what seems 


’ Hopkins, r.I 61 65. 

1 Wc most remember that Baetiia Is only three or Tour hundred miles from the 
Timjab K is possible that the family of the Vast it has remained in touch with 
Bactna, and advanced in spiritual worship put f passu with the worship of Vanina 
or his equivalent in Irln. Keith {In4o-lra*lan» in Bhandarkar CV. 89) holda 
that “the spread of the people over Irin and India did not at first and in itself 
cause complete severance". This is probable. If then the aoggesUon of continued 
intereonrao between the Punjab and Bactna is accepted, wc can take the Verona 
hymns and the Zoroastrian reformation as parallel chronologically, and place both 
about 1000 b c , or a Utile earlier. 

' fUdenhes*,, VT. . XVI 
4 VII. 66, 4, tf I. 24, 14. 

* Oldenberg, RV. 31 9-326 
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almost ‘a broken and a contrite heart'. It is because of a 
chango of attitude on tho part of the sinner toward his sin 
that Varuna can show himself just while justifying the 
sinful*. Because Varuiia is gracious and merciful, he 
delights to respond to the cry of the penitent. By way of 
tho ritually appointed oblations and sacrifices (I. 24, 14; 

VII. 86, 2) tho sincoro penitent doubtless offered tho Vcdic 
equivalent of ‘a broken Bpirit’. 

It is just because Varuna is ethically so oxalted and 
because* there is hardly a hymn of his which docs not 
contain some reference to sin and its remission, that there 
is such danger of committing the ‘psychologist’s fallacy’, 
that Is, tho fallacy of importing modern and especially 
Christian feelings and conceptions into tho hymns. 

g) Varuna grants protection and happiness to* his 
worshippers . — Happy aro they who experience tho mercy 
of Varuna (VII, 86, 2) and continue in his ordinance 
(II. 28, 2); for Varuna represented by tho sun has a 
thoushnd boons to give (VII. 88, 1). Ho guards the thoughts 
of men (VIII. 41, 1), grants protection’ (II. 28, 8, VII. 88, 6, 

VIII. 42, 2), removes foar (II. 28, G, 10), delivers from thief, 
wolf and inauspicious dreams (II. 28, 10) and furnishes tho 
singer with a wealthy patron" (II. 28, 11). 

^ h) Varuna as Lord of the Ethical Order is a holy God . — 


* Cf. Horn. Iir 2fi. 

*The word rarufftu 'protection' is derived from r< ( in the meaning to 
* encircle 'protect' Popular thought may bare hand a connection between the 
name Vanina and the protective aspect of Vanina’s activity. VTc are reminded of 
the IStblical phrase:" 

"As the mountains are round nboot Jerusalem, 

So Jehovah Is round about bis people". Ps. CXXV. 2. 

’The danastuft character of the mention of a 'wealthy patron' need not 
disturb us even in a Varuna hymn, when we recall that Zarathnshtra in one of 
tho genuine GlthM reminded Ahum Marda that he had been promised as a reward 
"ten marcs with a stallion anil a camel", besides “the future gift of welfare and 
Immortality” (Yosna XIJV. 18) It was felt by Ibcsc ancient seers that. godliness 
Is profitable not only for "the lifo that is to come", but also for "the life that 
now is". Then, too, stanza 11 in 1L 28 may be an editorial addition. 
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' This is his distinctive province. Other gods share with 
him in his cosmic activities, such as the creation and 
direction of the world, sending of rain, etc., but outside of 
his own circle of the Sdityas none have to do so fully as 
Varuna with the moral life and destiny of mankind. In 
passages, the context of which is ethical, Varuna is referred 
to as ‘the support' of riia\ as possessing ‘the fountain of 
rita’ (II. 28, 6) and as the ono on whom as on a mountain 
everlasting ordinances are based (II. 28, 8). The conception 
of ethical order was covered and explicated by the statutes 
( dkarman ), decrees (dhaman), and ordinances ( vrata ) of 
Varuna. The term vrata, which is so often used in con- 
nection with Varuna is to be derived from vri to ‘choose’, 
‘will’, therefore ‘ordinance’, ‘will’. The word suggests 
that the laws of morality are to be referred immediately 
to the holy will’ of Varupa. The best Vedic equivalent of 
the New Testament expression ‘the will of God’ would 
accordingly bo Varunasya vratam, ‘the will of Varuna.’ 
'The great conception of Rita ‘Order’ stands in the 
closest connection with Varuna, whether in its cosmic or 
its ethical application. Thus : 

The Aditya distributed the waters, 

The rivers follow Vanina's holy order; (cosmic) 
Unwearied do they How and never tarry, 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses. 


* dfirtimsf I 105,0. 

1 Mullet (JA. X. (1907) 2, p 157) proposes to connect laruna with irola 
‘ordinance’, Arcstim unnfa. ureuttf ’contract*, Ursula ’order’, ‘law’. Accordingly 
Varuna would be originally a personification of the idea of ordet, a Sondergott 
‘he of order’, like ilitra ‘lie ot the compact’. But is it not also possible that this 
dcrWativc etafa, from the fertile root erf. may have been through popular 
etymologiiing brought into connection with Vanina so ai fo torn a kind of 
etymoiogie-J support for the thought ot the will, ordinances, statutes, decrees of 
Yanwa*. Tbe Aryans of fudu fove to ctymologirc, and Sanskrit lends Itself 
peculiarly well to such treatment 

* TO 0:<it> I These. I\\3, etc. 
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Ab from a bond release me from transgression, 

May we swell, Varuna, thy spring of order, 1 (ethical) 
May no thread break as I weave my devotion, 

Nor mass of work before the time be shattered. II. 28, 4-5. 

Tho prayer ‘May wo swell, Varuna, thy spring of ordor’ 
Seems to imply co-operation with Vanina through the 
practice of righteousness and rovoront devotion. Varuna’s 
'ordinances’ ore fixed and changeless, nevertheless man is 
freo cither to oboy them or to disobey them. To oboy 
them is life and health ; to disobey them is death *. 

Pita, then, in its ethical connection meant tho moral 
law. It was an impersonal conception. With tho passing 
of Varuna in tho post'Vedic poriod, tho content of rita was 
taken up into that of dhannan ‘law* and karman • ‘retri- 
bution’. Tho conception of rita in tho Indo-Iranian and 
Vcdic periods is a striking witness to tho belief that tho 
world-order is essentially righteous, and that morality 
belongs to tho inmost nnturo of things. Being embodied 
in tho will of Varuna Rita was mado concrete and personal. 
As tho guardian and chorishcr of moral order Varupa was 
called rita van ‘holy’ and pTitadaksa ‘whoso will is pure’. 
Thus on that ‘far-off bank and shoal’ of timo tho Vedic 
Indians wero not without tho conception of a law of 
righteousness viowed ns tho will of a holy God. 

G. Varona and Cosmic Order. 
a) Creator and Sovereign — Vnruna's creative activity 
is expressed in such passages ns the following: 

Wise nro the generations through the greatness 
Of him who propped the two wide worlds asunder; 

Pushed back the great and lofty vault of heaven, 

The day-star, too ; and spread the earth out broadly. VII. BG, 1. 
Varuna cuttcth for the sun his pathways, 

Causeth the river floods to hasten seaward ; 


1 The expression Kht fttasjra 'spring of * Ua‘ (II. 28, 5), *8 IHoomtield points 
out (RV. t2G), Li 'sound for sound tins same ’ m the Avestan asahe khao, Yarn* X. 4. 

* I. 21, 0, II, 15; 2o, 1-2, 21; 1L 28, 5, 7, 0. cf. “The wages of sin is 
death". Horn. Vf 23. • 
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Digs for the shining days their mighty channels, 

Guiding them as a racer guides his horses. 

Thy breath, the wind, resoundeth through the mid-air, 

Like a wild beast that smites its prey in pasture; 

Between these two world-halves, the great, the lofty, 

Are, Varuga, all thy loved habitations. VII. 87, 1-2. 

In baseless space king Varuna, the holy. 

Sustains erect the summit of a great tree; 

Its rays, whose root is high above, stream downward ; 

Among us be deposited these gloamings. 

King Varuija hath made a spacious pathway, 

Wherein the sun may travel on his journey ; 

Feet for the footless made wherewith to stay him, 

And by his ban removes heart-piercing trouble. 

The stars that show themselves by night in heaven 
Placed high above,— where are they gone by daylight ? 
Inviolable are Varu^a’s regulations, 

And through the night the moon wide-gleaming wanders. 

1. 24, 7-8, 10. 

Rita, as already pointed out, embraces both cosmic and 
ethical order. Varuya’s creative power is manifested 
especially in the great vault of heaven, through which he 
hns made a path for tho sun to travel by day, and for the 
moon and stars by night. As compared with the moon 
and stars, the sun in the Rv. receives tho emphasis, being 
called the ‘day-star’ ( nalc$atra , VII, 86, 1), the ‘tree of the 
sky’ (I. 24, 7), the ‘mighty beast’ (VII. 87. 6), ‘the heavenly 
measuring line’ (V. 85, 5), ‘the lofty bull’ (VIL 88, 1), ‘the 
golden swing’ (VII. 87, 5), ‘the eye of Ultra and Varuna’ 
(VL 61, 1), and ‘the bright beautiful face of rite’ (VI. 51, 1 ). 
The wind is Vanuja’s breath' and his habitat or domain 
is the great space between heaven and earth (VIL 87, 2). 


1 Dm* the description ot Varuna as hiring tho wind for his breath, the sun tor 
hi* eye, and the space between heaven and earth for his home, boar upon his 
original physical unto rate? All that can be sold is that it fits in well enough 
with the assumed derivation from tW 'to encompass’, namely ‘cncom pacing B ky\ 
Aa a matter ot fact Varuna has become so entirely spiritualized in the Kv that 
nothing can be proved with certainty ai regards his original nature 
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Varuna is a divine pathmakor, having dug out channels 
for tho rivers and the days as well as for tho sun. Tho 
appearance and disappearance of sun, moon and stars and 
their courses are all subject to tho regulations (vrntani, 

I, 21, 10) of Varuoa. Thero seems to bo tho suggestion in 
all this that tho ordor which rules in tho physical world 
should also mlo in tho moral world. Through his creativo 
might ho makes men wise '. 

Like Ahura Mazda, Varupa is represented ns tho creator 
of the best things : 

Tho Air hath Varttpn placed among the tree-tops, 

Milk fn tho cows and strength tn the swift horse 4 *, 

Wisdom In henrts and fire within the waters, 

In heaven the. sun and soma on tho mountain V. 83, 2. 

As creator Varurm is naturally ruler. Tho attribute of 
sovereignty (kiatra) is very specially his. Ifo is 'tho king 
of nil that is’ (VII. 87, C), 'tho king of the whole world' 
(V. 85, 3). The title namrtii* 'universal monarch’ is so 
often applied to him that it may bo regarded ns peculiarly 
his. Smraj ‘self-dependent,’ i. r. independent ruler (If. 
28, 1), is nlso given to him ns a title. Varupa’s sovereignty 
embraces both the physical and tho moral spheres. Varuna 
sits enthroned within his heavenly palace, fully equipped 
for universal sway (<tamrajya I. 25, 10). 

Tho sun ns tho eye (eakfus) of Varuna and the faco), 4 
(anW-ft) of fi/rt (VI. 51, 1) may bo regarded as a visiblo 
symbol* of Varupa. Wo may compare the following: — 


x Cf. IV XIX. ami Job XXXVIII-XIJ. 

* V. 65, I. 

* Only a ijmW, t« It noted Tho metaphor* of the mm and lijjht are used 
in connection with Varuna, jmt as the same metaphor* are nsed of God In the 
Dible. For example, Ckx! b *• mm and a shield', and 'the snn of r?;hteonjnc*a*, 
IV 8t, It ; Mai. IV. 2. If we had to chwwe between the mm and the moon as 
the original physical basb of Vamoa, we thonld, on the basb of JligTcdic evidence, 
have to chocoe the snn 
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Now that at last I have come near and seen him, 

The face of Varupa looks like that of Agni; 

To see his beauty may the master lead me 

Unto the sun in heaven or to the darkness. VII- 88, 2. 

Here, too, the sun as the heavenly form of Agni resembles 
the face of Yaruna. But the beauty of Yaruna may be 
seen either by looking at the sun in heaven by day or by 
night looking at moon or star. The theophany of Yaruna 
is given at both times to the spiritually illumined. 

Again : 

Like Dyaus, god Varuna sank into the Sindhu, 

Like a white drop, or mighty beast, descended ; 

Ruling in depths and measurer of the inid-air, 

King of this world, whose empire is fair-bounded. VII.87,6. 

This verse presupposes some place on the Indus where 
sky and water meet, and where the light-bearers {sun, moon 
and stars) as revelations of Varuna seem to sink into the 
sca-like bosom of the great river. Varuna as represented 
by the sun is compared, when he sinks into the sea, with 
a white drop or hall or with a mighty beast. 

b) Yaruna and the Il'a/crs. — We may cite the following 
stanzas from V. 85, 3-6 : — 

S. Varupa caused the cloud-cask opening downwards 
* To stream forth over heaven nml earth and mid-air: 
Therewith the king of al) the world doth moisten 
The ground, Just as the rain the fields of barley. 

4. What time Varupa longeth for the cloud-milk, 

He moisteneth the ground, yea earth and heaven, 

The mountains clothe themselves then in the rain-cloud, 
Their firm foundations the strong heroes loosen. 

5. Let me declare this mighty deed of magic 
Of Varupa the glorious and the godlike, 

Who standing in the air’s mid region meted 
The earth out with the sun as with a measure. 

6. This, too, is the all-wise god’s deed of magic, 

A mighty deed, which none hath ever challenged, 

That all the streams that pour themselves out quickly 
Do never fill the one sea with their w aters. V. 85, 3 6. 
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He knows the path of birds that wing 
Through air their flight, knows too the path 
A boat takes, ocean-dweller he. I. 25, 8. 

The Adityn distributed the waters ; 

The rivers follow Vnruija'a holy order ; 

Unwearied do they flow and never tarry, 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses. II. 28, 4. 

Vnrupn, as lord of cosmic order, has control of tho waters. 
The connection of Vnruria with this department of naturo 
is so emphasized as to require special explanation. The 
great oncircling vault of tho sky is sometimes 'clothed 
with light as with a garment', majestic in its reposo and 
calm, tho very picturo of sovereignty and order. Again 
it is covered with dark rain clouds. By day it is traversed 
by tho sun ; at night, by moon and stars, and Usas displays 
her beauty in tho morning. It is tho samo mighty vault — 
by hypothesis tho samo Varuna as originally conceived — 
that undergoes theso magic transformations. It is sug- 
gestivo that tho word maya 'occult power’ is specially used, 
in connection with such changes. In tho ten hymns ad* 
dressed to Vanina inayTi occurs only four times (V. 85, 5, C 
and VIII. 41, 3, 8) and then in hymns, which especially 
omphasizo Varupa’s connection with water. Through his 
•occult power’ ho measures tho earth by the sun ns with a 
measuring lino (V. 86, 6), brings it about that tho constantly 
flowing streams never fill tho one sea (V. 85, G),-and es- 
tablishes tho dawns (VIII. 41, 3). With his sinning foot he 
scatters magic wiles ( mdyah VIII. 41, 8), doubtless tho evil 
magic of tho demons of darkness. 

Varuna bears the title samudriya ‘oceanic’ (I. 25, 8) 
and is called a ‘hidden ocean’ ( samudrah aplcyah VII. 41, 5)> 
both references being primarily to his atmospheric 
character, Tho fact that tho rain falls from tho sky 
proves that thoro is in tho sky an invisible ocean, as tho 
sourco of supply, ‘tho waters above tho firmament’, 
Vnrupa ‘ho of tho all-covcring sky’ is thus naturally 
conceived as *ho of tho all-covering rain’, the two appearing 
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at times as one and the same. A similar development of 
meaning is seen in Dyuus, Zeus and Jupiter, each originally 
meaning ‘the bright, shining sky’, and each coming to 
have in addition a ‘rainy’ character 1 * * , just ns in the case 
of Varava. Furthermore Varuoa by a natural development*, 
vejy much as in the parallel case of Indra, comes to be 
the lord of the earthly os well as of the heavenly waters*. 
7. Vabcna and the Xdityas. 

The Xdityas are a group of gods with Varuna the 
Sditya par excellence at their head. They may be charac- 
terized in general as ‘the gods of celestial light’ 4 . Tho 
group, however, is somewhat indefinite both as to tho number 
of gods it includes and as to their names. In II. 27, 1 six 
are mentioned, namely Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, 
Daksa and AmSa. In IX. 114, 3 the number is given as 
seven*, in X. 72, 8 as eight. In tho later Vedic literature 
twelve is the usual number of tho Xdityas, to correspond 
apparently with tho number of the months. 

In addition to the names given above there aro 
sometimes mentioned DhStar, Indra, Vivasant, MartSpda, 
Shrya and Vi^nu. There seem to bo certain points of 
J contact between tho seven Amcsha Spent as of Zoroastri- 
j anism and the Vedic Xdityas (likewise assumed to ho seven). 
In order, however, to make up tho list of seven Xdityas, 
it is necessary to add one to the* number given in II. 27, 1, 
SQrya as Macdonell thinks*, or possibly Farjanya ; . 


1 G f. lupilrr n ireful and Ze’j; (/i'll, rains) 

* “ Her Colt, dor fiber don Rogon gebklet, wird fich loicbt an oinom Gott alios 

Wasson nod m dorm aaeh den if ceres ontw K lotn OMenbcrg, ZDilG. L. 59. 

‘The conception of Varuna as regent of the waters would find a support in 
popnlar etymology, if Vanina wore connected with rrl ‘ to cover 1 in the sense ot 
•he whoae covering is rain and dew’, or with such wonls as vlri ‘water* and trlri 
•ritor*. See llophins T.t. CO a 1,71. f.sehel (VS. II. 124-125) holds that (he 
watery character of Vanina is onginal and fundamental. 

* Macdonell, VM 41. 

* Po Yawia 47. 1 at interpreted by OWenhere, ZDJ1G. L- 5j. 

MM. 41. 

1 Bchrrrder, All I, 408 423. 
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a) Varuna and Mitra, the Aditya Chiefs Of tho 

approximately seven Xdityas tho mo3t distinct and indi- 
vidualised are Varuna and Mitra. Mitra has not a single 
quality which is not found in Varuna 1 . What is said 
of Varuna alone is said equally of Mitra-Varuna. Thus 
Mitra and Varuna are related to rita (V. 62, 1) and are 
even identified with rita (V. G8, 1), have tho sun for their 
eye (VII. 63, 1), are kings and imperial rulers (V. 62, 3; 
63, 2), wield dominion ( kgatra V. CG, 2, G), are Asuras and 
possess OJM/ra-hood (VII. G5, 1, 2), are the guardians of 
rita (VII. G4, 2) and of tho word (V. G2, 9), manifest 
creative activity by establishing heaven and earth (V. 62, 3) 
and setting the sun in heaven (V. 63, 7), possess steadfast 
and inviolable ordinances (V. G9, 1, 4), have spies and 
watch with unwinking oyo tho deeds of men (VII. 61, 3), 
take account of sin* (VIL 60, 1,5, 9; 65, 3), manifest anger 
(VII. 62, 4), are tho chastisers of anrita (VII. GO, 6; 61, 6), 
strengthen and cherish rita (V. G5, 2 ; G7, 4), aro observers 
of rita, i.c. ‘order-loving’ ( rilavand VII. G2, 3), aro pure- 
minded (j)Rladak$asa V. 66, 4), are gracious and merciful 
(V. VO, 1; VII. GO, 10), aro wise (V, G3, 7) and givers of 
wisdom (VII. GO, G, 7), aro uniters of people (V. G5, G; 72, 2) 
and upholders of mankind (V. 67, 2), wield occult power 
(mSyS V. 63, 3, 4) and through it effect magic transfor- 
mations of tho sky (V. 03, 4, G), send forth tho rain (V. G3, 
1-3, VII. G5, 4), arc lords of rivers { sindhupall VII, 04, 2), 
and together mount thoir car in the highest heaven (V. 62, 

6, 7-8; 63, 1). 

Hymn V. G3 emphasizes tho rainy aspect of Mitra- 
Vampa and its connection with mayo, ‘occult power’, 


1 With the etception pawMy el yAtagajj/ina ‘Bailing mti i' f which however 
is really implicit in Varan*, if not actually predicated of him In I. 130. 3. 

* Mitra-Varuna are M5 Wj>MSp nniUosyo arfu, i.t. ‘harriers,- furnished with 
many fetters, against falsehood'. Sec Maedoncll, YM« 26. It is worthy of note 
that the group of Vasia (ha hymns to Mitra-Varuna IVII. CO CO) contains references 
to stn, whereas the corresponding Afri group (V. 62-72) « devoid of such reference, 
at least explicitly. 
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containing also allusions to the Maruts or ‘storm-winds' 
and Parjanya tho deified ‘rain-cloud’. It reminds one of 
V. 85, a hymn to Vanina already considered \ and also of 
V. 83 a hymn addressed to Parjanya. 

To Mitra-Varuna V. G3. 

1 In highest heaven ye twain united mount your car, 

Joint guardians of order, ye whose law is true ; 

What man here, Mitra-Varuna, is blessed of you, 

To him from out the sky the rain with sw eetness streams. 

2. As joint imperial rulers govern yo tho world, 

0 Mitra-Varuna, sunlike at the sacrifice; 

The rain, your boon, we crave, and immortality, 

The thunderers traverse tho heaven and the earth. 

3 Joint kings, strong bulls, and lords of heaven and earth are ye 
O Mitra-Varupa, present and active everywhere; 

With gleaming storm-clouds girt yo twain attend the roar, 
And through the Asura’s ’ magic power cause heaven to rain. 

4. Your magic power, 0 Mitra-Varuna, in heaven resides; 

The sun, a gleaming weapon, as a light, doth roam; 

Him in the sky with cloud and rain ye do obscure; 

The honied drops Parjanya, then bestir themselves. 

5. Their easy-running car the Maruts yoke for pomp. 

Even as a hero, Mltra-Varuija, in battle strife ; 

The thunderers traverse the gleaming atmosphere; 

Ye twain all ruling, sprinkle us with milk of heaven. 

C A voice, in truth, refreshing, gleaming, shattering, 

Tarjanya utters now, O Mltra-Varuija; [ power; 

Tho Maruts clothe themselves with clouds through magic 
Cause ye the sky to rain, the red, the spotless one. 

7. Through law and through the As urn’s magic power ye guard 
The ordinances, Mitra-Varuna, wise gods : 

Through rita, holy order, rule yc oil the world ; 

The sun in heaven ye stationed ns a gleaming car. 

Professor Leopold von Sclirccder in a recently published 
work* seeks to find tho screnth Sditya in Parjanya, which 

1 t»* 130. ~ 

* The Arora mentioned here (tv d, 7> I) either Dying or Pnrjmy». See 
SlirdoneU, YM. 24, finlfith on the puugo; v. 11 rad to, Dyilin Atura 5“>, CO 

* Article Religion 1«14, jvp. 40S 423. 
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he regards as originally an epithet of Dyaus, and a parallel 
form of Dyaus and Varuoa in their capacity as heavenly 
rain-givers. Whether this view be correct or not, the 
great hymn 'to Parjanya (V. 83) is worthy of insertion, 
because of its correspondence with similar utterances 
addressed to Varuna and Mitra-Varupa \ 

V. 83. To Parjanya * 

1. Salute the mighty one with these thy praise-songs, 

Parjanya laud, with reverence seek to win him. 

The bull, the bellowing one, whose gifts enliven. 

Places his seed in vegetation, germ-like. 

2. The trees ho shatters and he smites the Raksasas, 

The whole world is afraid of the great-weaponed one. 

Even tho guiltless man before the strong one flees, 

What time Parjanya thundering smites the evil-doers. 

3. Like charioteer with whip his horses urging hard, 

Ho niaketh manifest his rafny messengers ; 

From far away arise the lion’s thunderings, 

What time Parjanya constitutes the rainy sky. 

4. The mighty winds break forth, the lightnings flash and fly, 
The growing plants shoot up, the heavens stream with rain; 
For tho whole world of being refreshment is produced, 

What time Parjanya quickencth the earth with seed. 

5 Under whose law the broad earth bendeth lowly, 

Under whose law hoofed creatures leap and gambol ; 

Under whose law the plant-forms grow diversely, 

As such, Parjanya, grant us mighty shelter. 

C. Bestow on us, ye Maruts, ram from heaven ; 

Pour forth the genial streams of the strong stallion. 

Como hither with this thunder, O Parjanya, 

Shedding the floods as Asura onr father. 


1 See Ttv. V. 85 and V. C3, pp. 13C and 140. 

* It the word Fitrjanya, In spite of phonetic difficulties, proves finally to be 
identical with the name of the Lithuanian thunder god Perkunas, then it goes back 
to the IE. period. Possibly the phonetic difficulties may be removed by assuming 
with Grassmann and v. Schrccder a derivation from the root pare ' to fill, satisfy* 
< (. Ptiretnya, this through the working of popular etymology having been turned 
into Purj irnja, the rain-cloud which generates (fan) the plants. See v. Schrreder, 
Alt. 422, n 2. 
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7, Bellow and thunder thou, the germ deposit: 

With wagon water-laden fly around us. 

Draw well thy water-skin unloosened downward, 

Let" heights and valleys all alike be level. 

8. Draw up the mighty vessel, pour it downward ; 

May the streams thus released flow forward rushing, 

Moisten and drench with ghee the earth and heaven ; 

May there be found good drinking for the cattle. 

9 When thou, Parjanya, bellowing, 

And thund'ring smitest tvil-doers, 

This whole world, thereupon exults, 

Yea everything upon the earth. 

10. Rain thou hast shed, pray grant us its cessation ; 

Thou hast made passable the wildernesses. 

Plant-life thou hast begotten for man’s sustenance, 

And from thy creatures hast received a praise-song 
This hymn reminds us vividly of Psalms 29 and 65, the 
thunder and rain Psalms of the Old Testament. As there, 
so here, as well as in V. 85 and 63, we have the revelation 
of deity in storm and rain. The imagery is theriomorphic. 
Parjanya is the bellowing bull of the sky Through the 
rain represented as his seed ho quickens the earth and 
generates the plants providing food and drink for man and 
beast. Tho ‘will’ (train) of Parjanya governs all things 
within the sphere of his activity (v. 6). There is a distinct 
ethical clement. With his weapon tho lightning, Parjanya 
smites the demons and tho evil-doers (vv. 2, 9), and causes 
tho whole world to rejoice at the vindication of righteous- 
ness. So terrible is ho that even tho guiltless man flees 
before him. In v. G Parjanya receives tho remarkable 
epithets ‘ ftsura ’ nnd ‘father’ -—the Asura who is at the 
same time ‘our father’ — epithets which elsewhere are 
almost entirely confined to Dysus and Varupa*. As re- 
gards ethical quality there is nothing in this hymn which 
might not have been addressed to Vanina*. 


* I>jVss v. s*, fe 

* Father Am™ la X. 1 24, 3 fc j> ro UMy \ Cf 

1 *nd A ]C; but we *1» OMenbetg, lligirda ,Yo(fn. 

* iiorWa* r.i 102 mi 


v. Schrader Alt 310, 
!-an. 
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b) Common Characteristics of the Aditya-group . — 
Varupa stands out clear and distinct with sharply defined 
characteristics, Mitra his companion and double is in most 
matters simply the replica of Varuna. What is true of 
Mitra is truo of all the other Adityas in their relation to 
Varuna their head. They have little or no individuality 
or real personality. They indeed form a system with 
Varuna, revolving about him, as it were, like planets about 
a central sun. But in relation to Varuna they arc little 
more than expressions of his divino nature, personified 
aspects of the same, — in short, little more than names of 
the great god. Thus Mitra and Aryaman explicate the 
social nature and laws of Varupa. Mitra, ‘he of the 
compact’, signifies that Varupa is a covenant-keeping god 
and demands that men should bo like him in this respect. 
Aryaman 'the loyal', ‘the truo' with special reference to 
the marriage contract means that Varupa desires truth and 
loyalty in the marriage relation. Bhaga, *ho of bounty', 
and AiiiSa ‘be of the due share' emphasize the bountiful 
and gracious character of Varupa who ‘ gives to all men 
liberally’, and to every man his duo. Daksa ‘he of strength, 
clovemess, insight, will’ emphasizes the creative purpose, 
power and skill of Varupa. In a word, if the Adityas are 
‘in the aggregate sense gods of celestial light’ ’, they are 
also, ‘in the aggregate sense', gods of truth and righteous- 
ness, the creators and directors of an eternal and invio- 
lable world-order, both physical and moral. Being ob- 
servers of order’ ritavunah, i. e. ‘holy’ themselves, they 
are able to say with ono voico: “Bo ye holy, for I am 
holy”*. With somo slight abatement* the saying of 
Macdonell is truo that “there is no hymn to Varupa (andM 
the Adityas) in which the prayer for forgiveness of guilt/ 
docs not occnr, os in iko hymns to other deities the prayer, 

1 Macdonell. VM. 44. <[. I John I. 5. 

• I Fetor, 1. tC. 

*Sce p. 139. a. 2. The Varuna hjmn Hr. VUI. 41 has also no explicit 
ethical reference. 
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l As an abstraction from the Sdityns, Aditi is not only 
ethical, but also luminous. She is asked for light CIV. 25, 3), 
her imperishable light is celebrated (VII. 82, 10), and Dawn 
is called *tho face of Aditi' (I. 113, 19). This is tho aspect 
of Aditi which Ilillcbrandt makes central — Aditi as tho 
light of day in its boundlessness and imperishability u 
In X. 63, 2 occurs tho expression dyaur aditi * Aditi tho 
sky’ or 'boundless sky’. On the basis of this and similar 
expressions Max MQlicr* thought of Aditi as tho unlimited 
oxpnnso of space visible to tho oyo, and Roth’ ns tho hound- 
lossncsa of tho sky ns opposed to tho finito earth. In I. 72, D 
Aditi seems to bo identified with the earth 4 . This is tho 
view of Pischol 8 following tho Naighanluka. Tho earth 
for Pischol is ‘tho inoxhaustibly crcativo and generous on o’. 
In a lato pasaago (I. 89, 10) Aditi stands for universal 
naturo in a Pantheistic sonso. Theso various cosmological 
and mystical extensions of tho meaning of Aditi aro mado 
possiblo by applying tho idea of * boundlessness’, ‘lack of. 
limitation’ to different aspects of naturo*, such as heaven, 
earth and tho totality of existence. Such speculations 
based upon tho etymology of Aditi aro quito after tho 
mannor of Indian thought, and aro a Rigvcdic anticipation 
of the methods of tho Iirahmapas. 

d) Adilyas and Amedta Spentas. — Roforonco haB 
already boon made 7 to the similarity which holds botwcon 
theso two groups of gods. Tho points of resemblance havo 
been impressively drawn by Oldcnberg". Ahura Mazda 

' VM. III. 100-108. 

* sin:. 32, 2tt. 

* v\v. 

♦/YHAAii ....maid.... arilUh, f. t. * boundlcsi mother Earth ' or ' Bpadoiw 
Mother A. lltl'. 

»\8. If. 8(.. 

* Ma* Muller dcJInei AcUti *» « whnt Li free from bonds ol any kind, whether 
ol epacc or time, freo from physical weak n we, freo from moral gnUt”. 8BR. 32, 
211 . 

■ l’.Y. 00-80, end 54DMO 50 <16*10), 13 OS. 

10 
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stands at the head of the (seven) 1 * * Aniesha Spentas, as 
Varupa at the head of the (seven) Xdityas. As Mazda is 
an Ahura, so Varuna is an Asura. Ahura Mazda is the 
lord of right (asha) and Varuna of order (rila), both 
bearing the same epithet, ashavan ritavan ‘righteous’, 
‘holy*. In the Avcsta Ahura and Mithra appear clearly 
conjoined’, just ns Mitra and Varuna in the IJv. In the 
Avesta the sun is ‘the eyo of Ahura Mazda’ (Yasna I. 11); 
in the Veda, ‘the eye of Mitra and Varupa’ (VI. 61, 1, etc.). 
As Ahura is related to Spenta Mainyu 'Holy Spirit’, so 
Varuna is related to Aditi, the holy mother whose nature 
is freedom and guiltlessness. The Amcsha Spentas “are 
parts of the divine hypostasis, sharing with Mazda the 

name Ahura ‘Lord’ The Ahuras are not really separate 

from Mazda or subordinate to him; they seem to be 
essentially part of his own being, attributes of the Divine 
endowed with a vague measure of separato existence for 
the purpose of bringing out tho truth for which they 
severally stand. ”* The same view is to bo taken of the 
Sdityas in their relation to Vorupa. “Alongside of Vorupa 
the uniquely great Aditya, the other Xdityas appear as 
little more than expressions of his divine nature, personi- 
fied aspects of the same — yes, hardly moro than names of 
the one great God” 4 . Thus tho Xdityas represent the 
‘holy of holies’ of Vedic religion, even as tho Amesha 
Spentas, 'Immortal Holy Ones’, hold tho same place in 
Avcstan religion. 

How are the similarities which hold between Xdityas 
and Amesha Spentas to bo explained? Two such similar 


1 Neither the Adityaa nor the Amesha Spentas appear as a definitely dosed 
group The number seven is in etch case comparatively late. What determined 
the selection of candidates for the place of honour next to Ahura Mar., I a and 
Varuna respectively was not the demands of a fixed number, but rather ethical 
and spiritual eongrnity. 

* 1 asna I. 11, .lluiofibpa Mfihroetiya Pvandvn-com pound). 

’ Monlton, KZ IX. OT, 293 293. 

4 T. Schroder, AU. aS'i. 
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linos or development almost certainly presuppose, as 
already stated a common starting point in the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. The Zoroastrian reform obscured 
many resemblances which must have existed by leaving 
not one name in common in the two lists. The seventh 
book of the Rv. is specially connected with the worship of 
Varupa, and it is possiblo that the priestly family of tho 
Vasi'thas, the authors of tho soventh book, maintained 
some connection with tho mother country Bactria* before 
and during the progress of Clio Zoroastrian reform. As 
tho’ pure doctrino of Ynhweh was mediated through a 
small group of Hebrew prophets, so may it have been with 
tho high doctrino of Varuna and the Adityas. The real 
ethical and spiritual earnestness connected with the 
worship of Varuna, the ‘holy’ god, was probably displayed 
only in a limited quarter and among a select few. It may 
be that these ‘select few’ continued in contact with their 
'separated brethren* across tho mountains, both giving 
and receiving spiritual inspiration. It is even possiblo 
that some of tho stimulus toward tho Zoroastrian reform 
camo from Indio, or vice versa. 

\/ c) Semitic Influence possibly to be recognized in the 
Adilyas and Amesha Spentas. This hypothesis was brought 
forward by Oldonberg 1 to account for three things: 
(1) tho sevenfold number of tho Adityas and Amesha 
Spentas, (2) the implications involved in tho close asso- 
ciation of Ultra (assumed to be a sun-god) with Varuna 
(hence taken to be a moon-god) and with five other 
Adityas (hence taken to bo tho five planets), and (3) es- 
pecially tho appearance of such exalted ethical deities as 
Ahurn Mazda and Varuna in the Aryan world. To account 
. for these things Oldenberg assumed that there was a 
borrowing of seven planetary gods from the Semitic (or 
Accado-Sumerian) world, and that of these tho moon-god 

* r- 25. 

* From rcsha«rur to BHkh it is less than 400 miles as the crow files. 

* RV. 185-195; ZDMO. 50 <1806), 43-C8 
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(Varupa) was the bearer of .the noble ethical qualities of 
the later Ahura Mazda and Varupa, since there was an 
/ earlier ethical development in the Semitic than in the 
1 Indo-European world. It may bo admitted at once that 
the discovery of the names of Mitra and Vanina on the 
Boghaz-koi tablets* counts to some extent in favour of 
Oldenberg’s view. So also does the highly probable Semitic 
origin of the later Avestan goddess Ardvl Sura Anahita \ 
Babylon too was probably responsible for fixing the 
Alhshaspands as seven— a secondary trait— in the time of 
the later Avesta; and Babylon, tho teacher of astrondmy 
to the nations, know of the seven heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and five planets, possibly the origin of the sacred 
number seven. 

It is true also that tho Babylonian moon-god Nannar- 
Sin is described in language which reminds us strongly of 

the Yanina hymns*. Ho is a 'merciful ono’ whose 

'strong command produces right and proclaims justice to 
mankind’ a ‘king of kings’, whoso ‘sovereignty is in 
heaven and on earth”. It must be admitted, too, that in 
the development of any god it is not the original physical 
substratum (whether moon or what not) that is of im- 
portance, but rather tho degree in which tho god represents 
the highest ethical ideals and brings under his authority 
all departments of nature and of life. But all due 
admissions having been made, what is the result? Tho 
sovenfold numbor of tho Adityas and Araesha Spentas is 
apparently not primary, as is required by Oldenberg’s 
hypothesis, but secondary and late. So is tho sun-naturo 
of Mitra, which therefore cannot servo to prove that 
Yaruoa was originally the moon. The only question that 
remains is this: May there not have been an influence, if 

’ Cf. Strabo 15, 3, 15; Cnraoy, Iranian IVr, cf Onjtiis, JiOS 30 (10171 
rr*. 301-303; Moulton EZ 23* H " 

1 Juttow, TUI A, 303 ft; Oldcotwr- 7DMG. 50, p 07 ; Cursor 1VO. in J AO'S 
36 pp 307’tf ; Gan-old, GVR. 28 
’ Jnslraw, RBA 30 s ff 
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not direct, at least indirect, subtle, and almost telepathic 1 , 
over the religious thinking of the undivided Indo-Iranian 
people In Bnctria on the part of the culturally and 
religiously more developed Babylonians? The Indo- 
Iranians themselves had something on which to build, the 
lofty conception of Dyaus as Father and Lord, which had 
come down to them from the time of the undivided IE. 
period, and the great ethical conception of Asha-rila ‘order, 
righteousness, truth’. It may bo that these ideas were 
fructified’ and helped to come more speedily and fully to 
fruition through the influence of Babylonia 1 . The hy- 
pothesis of Professor Oldenberg has rendered a service in 
emphasizing tho unique significance of Varupa and the 
Adityas in the religion of tho Rigvoda. 


1 Compare Kenan Vie it Jesui, Fog. traos by C- E Wilbour, N. V. 18C8, 
l> 05; “The delicate and clahtoyant Virgil teems to respond, os by a tccret echo, 
to the second Isaiah 

* “The admirable conception of the it(<i is probably superior to all that Is 
found in Babylonian religion and philosophy, and gives proof of an exalted 
mentality among the Indo-Iraeitns Thit dors not, ho u> tier, pi /elude the fecun- 
dation of Aiyan thought on this point by the contact With their neighbour* at a 
ve> y tally period”. Camoy IVO. in JAOS 30, p 303 

* The Influence postulated is of the subtle, telepathic aort that made the period 
000-400 B. C. so notable in (he religious anil ctiucnl history of the worid. For 
example, it was the period of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Second Isaiah 000-500, 
Confucius 551-478, Buddha 560-477, Socrates 460-300 possibly too of Zoroaster 
C60-583 a c. 

Even direct intercourse between Babylonia and Bictria during the period of 
the Indo-Iranian nnity (b c. 2500 l'>00 area) must be admitted as possible. 
During all that period Babylonia was in close touch with Egypt. If as the crow 
flies, it is about 800 miles from the Euphrates to the Nile, it is only about 1200 
Miles from the Euphrates to the Oms This bears upon the possibility of a 
Babylonian origin hr the s.vird number seven in both Veda and A vesta Keitb 
(Numbers, Aryan, EKE. IX) on the basis cl all the evidence declares that ‘three 
and nine arc Aryan cumbers’, the implication being that seven is possibly Semitic, 
since it is prominent in Babylonisn and Hebrew. Among all the IE. branches, 
seven os a 'snored number is apparently found, sport from Christian influence, only 
in Iranian and Indian, i- 1. in the Avesfa and Veda Baetria was near enough to 
Babylonia and the Indo-Irintan period was early enough for such a loan of the 
number seven to be made in connection dnobttcss with trade. This view becomes 
even more plausible, if we hold that the route by which the Aryan clans travelled 
eastward to Baetria and India lay across the upper Euphrates and Tigris 




CHAPTER VI. 

AOKI THE PRIESTLY GOD. 

1 . Introductory.— The Rigveda recognises a threefold 
division of the universe into heaven, mid-air and earth, in 
connection with each of which a form of fire is found. 
The altar-fire on earth, the lightning in mid-air, and the 
sun in heaven, are the same in nature, but differ in location, 
function and attendant circumstances. This is the earliest 
Indian triad, the centre of much mystical speculation. Thus 
Agni is threefold (I. 95, 3; IV. 1, 7)' for thus the devas 
made him to bo (X. 88, 10), has three heads (1. 14G, 1), three 
stations, tongues, bodies (III. 20, 2\ three dwellings (VIII. 
39, 8) and three kindlings (III. 2, 9)'. On the basis of the 
threefold classification in I. 139, 11 of the 33 gods into 
eleven each for sky, earth and aerial waters, together with 
the three forms of Agni as mentioned above, there existed 
a very early view quoted by Yfiska, according to which the 
three groups of cloven deities reduce respectively to Agni 
on earth, Vayu or Indra in air and Surya in heaven. 
A possible proof-text for tho identification of the inter- 
mediate form of Agni with lightning is found in I. 164, 1, 
according to which tho heavenly Agni ( = tho sun) has two' 
brothers, of whom ‘the middlemost is lightning’ (a'sna) and 


* Threefold me those, the highest, true, tod lovelj , 

The births of this god Agni. Clone enrelo]ied 
Within the infinite has he come hither. 

The shining, gleaming and resplendent Aryan IV. 1, 7. 

* As the three stations and dwellings ot Agni are probably earth, i>vd Mi and 
•by, so his three heads, Uodlings and tongues probably represent his three forms, 
altar fire, lightning and sun. This tiiad of Xedic Agnis doubtless lies at the basis 
of the three later ritualistic fire*, garkapalg o. dhaiamga and «lal«<>uia»if Ruths. 
Tiew of snch texts as II 30, 4 ‘Sit down in the three yonis’, and V. tl, 2 ‘Men 
hare kindled Agni in bis threefold seat’, it is possible that the three ritualistic 
fires may lie Ttigredie 
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the other is ‘butter-backed’ (the altar-lire) 1 . But in VIII. 
18, 9 the three are represented as Agni, Surya.and Vflta 
‘wind’, the same being also implied in I. 1C4, 44. The 
ambiguity in the Higvcdic texts between the meanings 
‘lightning’ and ‘wind, explains the view referred to by 
Yfiska that the regent of the air is ‘Vsyu or Indra*. 

Agni is celebrated in about 200 hymns, being next to 
Indra tho most prominent of the Vedic gods. The Agni- 
hymns stand at tho beginning of each of the ‘family-books’ 
(II-VII) and every one of the ten books of the Rv. except 
two, begins with a hymn to Agni. The cult of fire has 
been maintained in India down to tho present timo — 3000 
years at least. Since the name of the god is also the name 
of the' thing, Agni ‘firo’ is a thoroughly transparent Sonder- 
gott — ‘he of the fire'. Hence in contrast with Varuna 
and Indra Agni’s personification is very rudimentary, the 
process boing constantly arrested by the fact that his 
nature as fire is so obvious. Thus Agni is called butter- 
backed, butter-faced, buttor-hnired, etc., with reference to 
tho oblations of ghee which he receives, and flame-haired, 
burning-jawed, thousand-eyed, thousand-horned, etc., with 
reference to his flames * For further illustrations of this 
compare tho following: 

2. Seizing hi3 own food lor himself, th * unaging one, 

Agni stands greedy mid the brushwood, full of thirst; 

When ghec-bcsprinklcd shines his back like racer swift, 

Like heaven’s exalted ridge he thundering doth roar. 

■I. Wind-driven, with the sickle, Agni ladle-fed 

Spreads lightly through the brushwood with his mighty roar; 
When, bull-like, thirstily thou rushest on the sticks, 

Black is thy course, unaging god with fiery waves. 


* So Ludvig and MacdowH. Hillebrandt {VU. 2- 1231 and Geldner (Glossac) 
take aina In the sense of ‘eater’ or ‘hungry’. Since it is clear that Y4yu ‘wind.’ 
ia one of the three In I. 104, 44, it is reasonable to look for ^Jju or VSta in 
I. 104, 1. tf. X. 15$, J- 

* I. 58, 5; 79, 12; HI. 1, 18; V 4,3; 'III. 49, 2. See Macdoncll 
VJf. 83-S9. 
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then fire may also be regarded as the cause of food, wealth 
and prosperity, as it actually is regarded in tlio stanzas 
quoted above. 

The two most primitive aspects of Agni are undoubtedly 
his ‘domestic’ (damunas) character as ‘house-lord’ (griha- 
pati), and his function as a dispeller of darkness, evil spirits 
and hostile magic. The fcv. offers abundant illustrations 
of both points: 

a) Agni’s domestic character as his first primitive trait: 
Who o’er the Five Tribes bearing sway 
Hast set him down in every home. 

Sage, youthful, master of the house. VII. 15, 2. 

Doing his work he dwells in earthly houses, 

Though god he wins the fellowship of mortals. IV. 1, 9. 

As god tfowiesfte thou hast settled mortals. III. 1, 7. 

Thus, as Macdonell says, Agni’s “association with the 
dwellings of mon is peculiarly intimate" 1 . It is from this 
point of view that Agni is called by such names as kinsman, 
friend, father, brother, son and mother. For example: 

As is a father to a son, 

Agni be easy of ncccs9 ; 

Stay with us for prosperity. 1. 1, 9. 

Thee, Agni, men do make their father through the rites, 

A brother through sacrifice, O thou of shining form ; 

Thou dost become a son to him who worships thee, 

As a kind friend thou dost protect from all attack. II. l, 9. 
These stanzas were written from the point of view of 
the doveloped sacrificial system, but they doubtless pre- 
suppose a more primitive condition. As Macdonell says, 
“such terms seem to point to an older order of things, 
when Agni was less sacrificial and, as the centre of 
domestic life, produced an intimate relation such ns is not 
easily found in the worship of other gods"*. This char- 
acteristic of Agni naturally connects him moro closely 
than any oth er'god with the past. In him is perpetuated, 

*VM. 95 ~~ 

* YH. t'C; if, Oldfnbcrg, 1SV. 13 >. 
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as it were, the usage of the fathers 1 . Thus there is 
mentioned an Agni of Bharata, Devavata, Trasadasyu, 
DivodSsa and Vadhryasra*. Agni is called an Aiigiras 
(I. 1, 6), and ho is besought to respond to his worshippers 
as ho did to Manus, Yaysti and Aiigiras in the days of 
old (I. 31, 17). 

vAl^The second primitive trait of Agni is his character 
as a dispeller of darkness, night-foes, hostile magic, demons 
and illness. 

First, then, Agni’s function in dispelling darkness: 

Over against the Dawns resplendent Agni^ 

' Has been awakened, priest and guide of sages ; 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled, 

The carrier-god throws back the gales of darkness. III. 5, 1. 
Shepherd of clans is he; by his night-shining rays 
All the two-footed and four-footed creatures walk ; 

The great bright splendour of the dawn art thou. 

In thino own friendship, Agni, may wc live unharmed. 1, 94,5. 
O Agni god, whose wealth is light, 

Beaming with radiance like the sun 

Boldly thou dost the darkness slay VIII. 43, 32. 

Swallowed by darkness was the world and hidden ; 

At Agni’s birth the light became apparent. X. 88, 2. 

Secondly, Agni repels enemies. The dispelling of 
darkness is closely connected with tho discomfiture of 
enemies, for undoubtedly the Vedic Aryans experienced 
night-attacks from their foes. The opportune rising of 
tho sun would often mean the flight of tho enemy. 

Through fear of thee the clans of dusky colour 
Have fled at random leaving their possessions ; 

When thou, fierce glowing Agni, stronghold-piercing. 

Hast shone, Vnisvannra, on behalf of Puru. VII. 5, 3. 

Thirdly, Agni wards off hostile magic. Anthropological 
researches have abundantly shown the large place that 
magic holds in tho life of primitive man. * 


1 Miclontll, VM. 9<5; Ilillebrvndt, YM. II 57. , 

* JJv. II. 7, l; III. 23, 3; VIII. in, 32; 92, 2; X. 61, |. 
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Should any one bring on us 6in, transgression l , 

On him of evil spells inflict the evil; 

Destroy, O knowing one, such imprecation, 

O Agni, of the man that harms by falsehood. V. 3, 7. 

Ghee-offered and resplendent one. 

Rum thou against the mischievous, 

Yea, Agni, 1 gainst the sorcerers. 1. 12, 5. 

May our curse overcome the evil-minded ones. 

With thy dread weapons beat away all those who curse, 
Dcvourcrs, evil-minded, be they far or near. 1 . 94 , 8 h , 9° b . 

These passages indicate a strong belief in the potency 
of the magic spell. A conflict between two hostile tribes 
was often a conflict between sorcerers using magic*. 
From the point of view of the Vedic hymns the magic of 
their enemies was the magic of ‘evil-minded sorcerers’, 
and so belonged to the works of darkness. 

Fourthly, Agni destroys the demons or puts them to 
flight. The belief in demons and goblins of the night is 
on article of the primitive faith of mankind — a belief 
vastly antedating the composition of the Vedic hymns. 
The distinction between sorcerer and demon is not always 
clear. 

Agni expels the Rak*asas, 

God of clear radiance, deathless one, 

Bright, cleansing, worthy to be praised. 

Agni protect us from distress, 

With hottest flames, unaging god, 

Burn thou against our enemies. VII, 15, 10, 13. 

The raksas-slaying racer I besprinkle, 

Mitra approach for most capacious shelter ; 

Kindled and sharpened by the potent offrings 
May Agni guard us day and night from mischief. 
Kindled, with flame attack the Valudhanas. 

• O Jatavedas, armed with metal grinders; 


«• ° T - W Il.lum to ft, children cl lmcl 

iter* XXII-XX1V. ’ 
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With fiery tongue assault the Muradevas, 

Rend, place within thy mouth the raw-flesh eaters. 
Annihilate with heat the Yatudhanas, 

With fiery force annihilate the Itaksgs: 

Annihilate with flame the Muradevas, 

Burning against the life-destroying monsters X. 87, 1,2, 14. 

„ The modern man has no difficulty in understanding 
tho primitive man’s tendency to associate demons and 
ghosts with darkness. With the breaking of the day how 
quickly tho mind-created goblins of the night take them- 
selves off. 

Fifthly, Agni banishes illness, or perhaps more strictly 
ilincss-domons, for this is tho primitive point of view. As 
Macdonell* says, “evils closely connected with human life, 
such as disease proceed from lesser demons”. The hygienic 
value of firo, warmth and light must have impressed 
primitive man. 

To the sage Agni render praise, 

IHm of true rules in sacrifice, 

God, banishcr of illnesses I. 12, 7. 

Tho last lino might just as well be translated: ‘God, 
banishcr of illness-fiends ’. 

Thus far we have considered tho aspects of firo which 
would naturally impress primitive man — the tunction of 
tho firo on the hearth as the centre of domestic life, its 
function as a dispellcr of darkness, demons and hostile 
magic, and its function as a cosmic force vitally connected 
with tho growth of animal and vegetable life, and. so the 
cause of food, wealth and prosperity. These aspects of 
firo are all most primitive, although they are often lound 
side by sido with more modern conceptions. 

3. The SACRirrcrAL Aoni. — The discovery of fire as 
s means of preparing food was one of the most epoch- 


* According to Oldcnberg (RY. 33G 340) a distinction must be drawn between 
the sacrificial lire and the magic fire. The fire which is besought to expel or 
destroy demons Mongo to the Utter category. 

* VM. IS. 
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making experiences or mankind. It probably came about 
accidentally through forest-fires caused by lightning. We 
may assume that wild animals would be killed by the fire 
and roasted 1 . Primitive man always hungry would thus 
get his first taste of roasted flesh, and at the same time it 
would be easy for him to snatch a fagot from the burning 
forest, and keep it alive. In some such way as this the , 
great discovery was made. Cooked food was seen to be 
more palatable than uncooked food. And so food prepared 
by fire would be set before a guest, in order to do him 
honour. After the same analogy the gods being conceived 
anthropomorphically as the divine guests of men would be 
entertained and fed with fire-prepared food. Such is un- 
doubtedly the psychological origin of the chief sacrificial 
use of fire*, stated very roughly. 

A distinction must be drawn between fire-offerings and 
tireless offerings. Fire offerings are those which, whether 
prepared by fire or not, are consumed in fire and go up 
in flame and smoko to the gods. Fireless offerings, on the 
other hand, are those that, whether consisting of cooked or 
uncooked food, are not consumed in fire, but are laid out 
for the gods to eat. Of the two types of offerings tlio 
fireless variety would seem to bo the more primitive. The 
well-known passage in Herodotus (I. 132) describes a 
Persian sacrifice of the fireless sort, according to which 
tho dismembered parts of the animal victim, after being 
seethed, are laid out on a carpet of tho tonderest herbage’. 
This carpet of grass corresponds to tho Vedic barhis*, the 


1 Charles Lamb 1 * Vuurtahon upon /loo. I Pig in the Essays o! Elia ” 

* Oldenberg (T.V. 347) refers to two early nses of fire, which may stand in 
close wmneitlon with the tacnficW fire, namely the fire that scares away demons, 
and the fire in which the remnants of the sacrifice as possibly dangerous to men 
(cf. I*» MI 15), are consumed. 

* Moulton, EZ. 304; Oldcnberg, BY. 341-347; Schrader, FRF- 11. 41.42. 
‘The tender grass mentioned by Herodotus reminds ns of the description ot 

iarUl u 'soft as wool 1 , OrnamraMh, Rt. V. 5, 4. tf. Acestan borcri.t, *„*», 
‘bolster 1 . Note that the bard is is »o closely connected with the god, at their 
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sacred ‘strew’ or ‘litter’ on which the pods nro invited to 
sit and partake of the sacrificial food. Herodotus tells us 
that the old Persians had no fire-altar in connection with 
'the carpet of herbage’. In the Vv., however, the juxta- 
position of barhis ‘litter’ and redi ‘altar’, would seem to 
bo an indication at onco of the primitive method of firelcss 
sacrifice and of the later innovation of the fire-altar’. 
Both tho old and tho new, ns so ofton seen in Indian 
practice, are thus brought together, tho barhis which re- 
quires tho gods to come to earth for their feast, and tho 
r edi which carries in flame and Bmoko tho sacrifice to 
heaven. As illustrating tho two points of view there may 
be quoted tho two following stanzas of I. 1 : — 

Agni Is worthy to bo praf«cd 
By former RMifs and by new; 

Mny he the devas hither bring. 1. 1, 2 
That is, to sit on tho barhis and partake of tho food 
(originally laid out on itl And for tho second point of 
view: 

Agnl, tho rile and sacrifice 
Which thou encirclcst on all aide-*, 

That to the devas truly goes. I. 1 . -I. 

That is, tho sacrifice, when encircled by firo and so 
consumed, goes to tho gods in heaven. 

Under tho head of Firo as a sacrificial element wo may 
roughly classify tho Vcdic material ns follows: — 

a) Agni dwells in the r edi or firo-pit, whero ho (or it) 
fs kindled at dawn (tho morning sacrifice). 

To th’ altar-seated fair-established, brilliant (go<l), 

To Agni proffer drink-like the encircling ghee. T. 140, I. 


earthly hull toil with April In connection with Ihe altar fin* that it neritet 
apothcotit and in the Apr! hymn* it mloml aaa form of Atrnl. Accord lop to Tain. 
Bamb. VI. 3, 8, 3, »o holy It the barhi* that the offering I* not I cat, l.f defiled by 
falling upon it, 

* Oldenlwrg, KV. .M'S. 
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Over against the Dawns resplendent Agni 
Has been awakened, priest and guide of sages, 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled. III. 5, 1. 

Agni arrayed in many-coloured garments 
Is seated in the navel of the broad earth, 

Born ruddy in the place of sacrifices. X. 1, G 
As such, O Agni, be to us the nearest, 

For help the closest, while this dawn is breaking. IV. 1, 5. 
Agni’s abode being in the form of n round fire-pit is 
called ‘the navel of the earth’. The round altar of earth 
corresponds to the round sun in the sky 

Naycl of earth and head of heaven is Agni. I. 59, 2. 
b) Agni is strengthened with fuel, ghee and soma for 
his various tasks. 

The lofty one has by receiving fuel 

Propped v p the sky, the highest light becoming. III. 5, 10. 
Men with oblations magnify thee ever, 

Agni the agile * one, to act as envoy. VII. 11, 2. 

O Agni, magnified with ghee, 

On lightest car bring near the gods; 

Thou art a liotar Manus-made. 1. 13, 4. 

This is thy goodness that when kindled in thy house, 

And soma-fed, thou dost awake, most merciful. 

Treasure and wealth thou givest to thy worshipper; 

In thine own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed. 1,94, 14. 
Thus by means of fuel, ghee, etc. Agni is mado to blaze 
up fiercely, and so is enabled to do his work. 

c) Agni as the sacrificial fire is the mediator and 
messenger between gods men. 

Through thee who art their mouth the guileless deathless 

All eat the offring which is sacrificed to them II. 1, l^° dS 
However constantly to all 
The gods we offer, yet in thee 
Alone the sacrifice is made. 1. 26, G. 

* fd?(c6r»nift l VSi ff 135* The fttruagement or the pts.ee of s&crifice is a 
Copy of the heiTcnly world. 

* ojlra from oj to dnre (lit. .go, Or 5ftu) ft i-osriUe etymology of 
agni u the ' s^ile 1 or ‘nimble’ element 
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To kindle theo may we be able; speed our prayers; 

In theo the gods do cat the offered sacrifice. I. Qt, 3. 

Agni, the other fires are thine own branches, 

In thco the immortals find exhilaration. I. 59, 1. 

Splendour of sacrifice, great art thou ; never 
Without theo aro the gods exhilarated. 

With all the deathless ones come on thy chariot, 

Sit down here, Agni, as the first of hotars. VII. 11, 1. 

The strength-begotten deathless hotar downward smites 1 , 
What time Vivasvant’s messenger ho has become; 

By stralghtest paths the atmosphere he has traversed, 
Invites the gods in heaven by sacrificial food. I. 58, 1. 

To cat th* oblntlon, bring the devas, Agni; 

With Indra leading Jet them here be joyful. 

In heaven among the godR place this our off’ring: 

Yo gods, protect us evermore with blessings. VII. 11, 5. 

O Agni, mnyest thou announco 
Among the gods this newest song 
Of ours, a potent guyatra. I. 27, 4. 

As god domestic thou hast settled mortals; 

As charioteer, the gods directly seekest. III. 1, 17. 

Delight the yearning gods and bring them, youngest, 
Knowing right times, O lord of times and seasons. X. 2, 1. 
Awaken thou fho yearning ones, 

What timo as envoy thou dost go; 

Sit with the devas on the straw. 1. 12, 4. 

By Agni Agni kindled is, 

Tho sage, house-master, youthful god, 

Oblation-bearing, spoon-mouthed one. 1. 12, C. 

Agni doth send tho sacrifice to heaven. X. 80, 4. 

Hotar is he ; he knows the work 
Of messenger ; goes to and fro 

‘Twixt heaven and earth, knowB heaven's ascent. IV. 8, 4. 
Bring forth n praise-song for tho mighty Agni, 

For him, tho manager of earth and heaven. VII. 6, 1 . 
Navel of earth and head of heaven is Agni, 

He has become the steward of the two worlds. I. 59. 2. 
Thee, Agni god, tho gods have over set to work 
Unanimously as their representative. IV. 1, 1. 

1 Or better 'never Urea’, after Olilrnbertfj conjectural emendation 

Sen SUE. XI A 7. 
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Under this head an unusually large number of texts 
are cited, since the doctrine of Agni as sacrificial mediator 
is the central doctrine of the sacrificial fire. In and 
through Agni men offer sacrifice to the gods (I. 26, 6) and 
in and through Agni (II. 1, 14; I. 94, 3) the gods eat the 
sacrifice and are exhilarated (VIL 11, 1, 6). Thus Agni is 
the mouth of the gods (IL 1, 14). Ghee as a drink of the 
gods is poured into the fire with a spoon and so Agni is 
called spoon-mouthed Then he mounts up toward heaven, 
bearing in flame and smoke the oblation to the gods 
(L 12, 6; VII, 11, 5; VIII. 80, 4); and the flames of Agni 
crackle and roar, calling out to the gods, as it were, to 
come to the sacrifice (l 68, 1; VIL 11, 1, 6). Agni as the 
roaring fire awakens the gods (L 12, 4), and perhaps from 
this point of view ho is called a ho tar (VIL 11, 1, etc.) or 
invoking' priest. Agni announces among the gods not 
only sacrifices, but also hymns (L 27, 4). Agni has a golden 
chariot’ with which he traverses the mid-air by straigbtest 
paths (L 68, 1), seeks the gods directly (III. 1, 17\ and 
brings them on lightest car to the sacrifice (L 13, 4). The 
twofold direction of Agni’s car, heavenward and earthward, 
may have been suggested by the upward movement of the 
altar-flame and the downward movement of tho lightning, 
when it falls to the earth. Agni rising in flame from the 
altar heavenward and falling in the form of lightning from 
heaven earthward is tho mediator between tho two worlds. 
On earth Agni is the sacrificial fire on the altar, the 
’navel’ or centre of earth; in heaven he is tho sun as well 
as lightning. Thus Agni as the sacrificial representative* 
of the gods belongs to both worlds, and ns messenger 


' I. 12, C, 'who* mouth n a spoon 1 , or more r^bibly ‘having a 

Vjwjn xn his motffa'. 

* M« 'to rail’, as writ as 'to sacrifice’. 

* r . V - 11 8 d0U l> u< ** to A. rudJy IW as it mounts heavenward. 

‘rir.ll IV. 1,1; VII. 5, 1. 
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moves freely to and fro between them. His connection 
with the two worlds is thus emphasized ’. 

4. Agni’s Heavenly Origin. — According to the ltv. 
both Agni and Soma, the sacrificial fire and the sacrificial 
drink, came down from heaven. MutariSvan brought Agni 
from afar (III. 9, 5; VI. 8, 4). Wo have hero in general 
the Vedic equivalent of the Greek myth of Prometheus. 
There is some difference of opinion as to whether Matar- 
i§vnn in tho Hv. means lightning’ or wind 1 * * * . Wind is the 
usual meaning from tho Atharvnvedn onward. If, howover, 
we recall that lightning and wind usually go together in a 
thunder-storm, there will be no difficulty in making 
Matari£van * to mean in tho ltv. lightning accompanied by 
wind. Tho isolated texts 5 * in which Mlitarisvan is mentioned 
indicate sufficiently his fiery quality, but do not overlook 
altogothor his windy nature*. Wo may regard MatariSvan, 
then, as tho lightning form of Agni with a windy character. 
We know that lightning is attended by wind, is to some 
extent guided by draughts of wind, and at any rate the 
swiftness of lightning is like that of the wind. Tho lightning 
element, which was primary at tho beginning, finally 
dropped out leaving in the later Matarisvan only a windy 
character, just as in the parallel case of Varuna nothing 
was left finally but tho headship of pools. For the Vedic 
Aryan tho lightning and wind of tho thunder-storm were 
an indissoluble unity. The lightning was windy and the 
Wind was bright and gleaming 7 . The original meaning of 


1 Ry. II. C, 7; III 1, 3: 3, 2, IV. 2, J, etc. 

’Mwdonell, VM 72. 

1 ITillebrandt, VM. II 149 151 

* Lit— 'growing in his mother' the rain-clond (Macdonell. VM , 72), hence 
probably a mythological synonym of ApSm Mapat ‘Son of the (heavenly) waters’. 

’Only 27 in all. 

" Thus when fashioned in hfs mother, he became • the swift flight of wind’, 
III. 29, 11; and Agni as a racing serpent in the air (lightning) is compared with 
the rushing wind I 79, 1. 

* In V. 87, 0 the Manats arc compared with fires 
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the myth clearly is that fire was brought to earth by 
•means of lightning (and wind) 1 . Agni, then, though as 
the deified altar-fire* a god of earth, yet in origin is a deva 
'a bright heavenly one’, brought ‘from afar’. The bringing 
down of Agni and Soma from heaven are the earliest 
instances of ‘descents’ in the history of Indian religion’. 
Agni’s title as ‘guest* may refer to the same circle of 
ideas. * 

5. Agni as the great High Priest. — Since the sacri- 
ficial fire was the centre of the Vedic ritual, it was natural 
to ascribe to Agni priestly functions. 

a) Agni is the divine counterpart of the earthly 
priesthood. 

Thine, Agni, is the Hotar’s, thine the Polar’s task, 

Thine, too, the Ne^ar’s; thou art Agnidh for the good; 
Thine the Prasartar’s office, thine Adhvaryu’s too, - ’ 

The Brahman-priest art thou, Honse-mastor in our houses 


Agni I praise, domestic priest, 

** God, minister of sacrifice, 

The lloUr, giver best of gifts. 1. 1, 1. 

Th’ Adhvaryu art thou and the ancient Ilotar priest, 
Prasajtar, Potarand by birth Purohita; 

Knowing all priestly duties, thou dost give success. 

In thine own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed 1.94,6 


There was division of labour among the Vedic priests, 
their tasks being distributed among seven or eight different 
persons, not to mention the Purohita or 'domestic priest*. 
Agni knows and performs, the functions of each priest. 
Thus Agni’a priesthood is essential and nrchitypal. Over 
against the many priesthoods of men there is the one divine 
priesthood of Fire, for through Agni alone men worship 
the gods. Thus Agni as the sacrificial element of fire was 
the great high priest of the Vedic period. This fact may 

■This Interpretation fits In *ell nilh the early view quoted by YJska that the 
e>d c r the middle region is Viyn or Indr*. i wind or lightning 

’They Introduce the idea of ‘descents’, stub as are found in the ora 
Vubo in the i>rra of animals and men. 


ifdras of 
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help to account for the position of the Agni hymns in the 
Itv. collection. They stand first in the 'family books' uf 
in general occupy tho most prominent position in tho srhole 
collection. At tho time when the lift text sras finnllv fi,e.t 
(circa COOn. c.), the priestly caste had gained the supremacy 
over tho warrior caste. Thin condition of , J 

symbolised by the fact that tho hymns dedicated tfthe'I- ! 
Agni are given n more prominent positfe, lh .„ T 
ascribed to the warrior Indra. At any rat* , ^ OJO 
says, Agni’s priesthood Is tho most ealia* r*! 3IaC ' ! ° nc . 11 
character, ho being tho great priest as VJr Dr ° ° f ,lis 
warrior 1 . ,tz 13 great 

b) Agni is tho king of sacrifice 

In the abodo of mortals has th’ ifrnt- 

Tho king sat down, performing 

Lord of the mighty sacrifice ( 8 '*’ r,hlp ' W, i, jft, 

Yea, lord of all oblations that are*^„ 
lie who at eve and dawn rccefrj " 

Praise for his beauty, hou w » 

Whose ordinance is inviolate, jj 7' 

King of the clans, the wonderf! ’ 

Director of the rites,— I pr ^,/ 

This Agni; may he hear 0 „ r ^ 

\XThou who art king of holy ^ 

Guardian of rifn, shining on* ’ 

Increasing in thine own al<yJ 
Delight the yearning gods and | < ' 

Knowing right times, 0 lord of 

O Agni, long-tailed * like a w, ** Wv/J ' Y „ 

Thee let me greet adoring^ ’ ' X ‘ 2 > *• 


The sovereign lord of 


8arr »l tbf 


i According to these specimen r ^ 

/Agni is the king, superintends, ^ 

and sacrifices and of sacrifief,.’ .**' , ran< ^ om 

tho guardian of rita and his ^ °* ritc3 

r He Is 

* vu. 97 . ^ U inviolate 

* The shifting flame is compared f 


* Rajitn, adhokta, lamrafan 


e Vi 
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Agni as the sacrificial element par excellence and the arclii* 
type of every human priesthood is the very embodiment 
of ritualistic order*. He possesses the priestly function 
and wields the priestly authority. 

c) Agni, as the wise priest, is able to correct mis- 
takes in worship*. 

It ever we violate your regulations, 

O ye sa^e gods, we who are poor in knowledge; 

Wise Agni, then, corrects the matter wholly, 

So as to give each god his proper season. 

When, simple as they are, weak-minded mortals 
Fail to bethink themselves of sacrificing, 

Then may the hotar Agni, wise, discerning. 

Worship the gods best worshipper, in season. X. 2, 4-5. 

Agni is the very embodiment of priestly wisdom. He 
knows all priestly duties (I. 94, 6) and is as wise as a sage*. 
Especially as the ritualistic god is Agni interested in the 
production of prayers and hymns. He is the devisor of 
brilliant speech (II. 9, 4), tho first deviser of prayer (VI. 1, 1). 
As the master of every thought he promotes the worship- 
per’s meditation (IV. 6, 1) 

6.j Agni as Intercessor and Judge. 

In relation to sin Agni plays a part only second to that 
of Varana and the Adityas 1 * * 4 . 

a) Agni is an all-seeing god. Ho has eyes (IL 2, 4, 
X. 21, 7), 100 eyes (I. 128, 3), 1000 eyes (X. 79, 5), with 
which to behold the deeds of men. Like Varuna, he has 
spie3 which he sends forth (IV. 4, 3). He knows accordingly 
tho ‘hidden part’ ( ap\cya VIII. 39, 6) of men. Ho can 


1 Ot the three si ran its of meaning in jito ‘order, namely cosmic, ethical *n<l 
ritualistic, the meaning ritualistic order is naturally prominent in connection with 
*Sul 

* With Agni as th» ;*rfector of ha man worship compare Rom. Vlff. 26-27 
where the Iloly Spirit is represented as helping our infirmity, himself m&kio- 
Intercession for ns, and so enahbnj' ns to offer acceptable worship 

* Kaetkratu I 1, 5. 

4 OldenVerg, UY. 201 . 
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distinguish tho wisdom and folly of mortals like straight 
and crooked backs of horses (IV. 2, 11). Thus Agni is the 
oyo and guardian of mighty and is to bo identified 
with Varuna when tho latter strives after rila (X. 8, 5)*, 

b) Agni takes account of sin and punishes it. Ho 
publishes tho guilt of sinful men boforo Varuna and the 
Adityas, nay, before all tho gods (IV. 3, 5-8). Ho brings 
ovil upon tho man who utters evil spells, imprecations and 
falsehood (V. 3, 7) and consumes with his hottest flame 
thoso who violato tho fundamental principles (dhnmn) of 
Varuna and Mitra: 

May Agni rich In wealth with flamo moat scorching, 

Agni tho sharp-toothed one, consume those people * 

Who break the Jaws by Varupa established, 

The dear abiding rules of watchful Mitra. 

Roaming about like girls that have no brothers, 

Of evil ways iiko wives that trick their husbands, 

Being unrighteous, lost to truth and goodness, 

Thoy for themselves have this deep place created *. IV. 6, 4-5. 

c) Agni intercedes with Varupa for sinners and de- 
precates his wrath. 

Therefore, O Agni, turn to brother Varupa, 

The god who graciously accepts tho sacrifice. 

O Friend, to (Varuna) thy friend turn promptly thou, 

Like a swift wheel, like two ear-steeds in rapid course. 

0 Agni, mercy find for us with Varupa. 

Knower of Varupa mayc9t thou, O Agni, 

For us appease tho god’s fierce indignation. 

Best agent of tho gods, best sacrificcr, 

Flaming removo far from us every hatred. 

As such, 0 Agni, be to us the nearest, 

For help tho closest, while this dawn Is breaking; 

Mnko Varupa go away by sacrificing; 

As liberal one, have mercy, heed our prayer. 

IV. 2, I a , 4, 5. 


1 Certainly ethical order here u well u ritualistic. 

* Ji the common relation to rila on the part of both Varuna and Agni the basis 
of their identification in auclt passage* as II. t, 4; III. 5, 4; V. 3,1; VII. 12, 3? 

* The grammatical uncertainties are not such #» to affect tho general sense. 
See Oldenbcrg, RYK. I. 270-271. 
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A very notable passage. Varuna is angry. He must be 
appeased. The one who can find mercy with Varupa and 
remove his anger is Agni. This he can do, because Varupa 
is his friend and brother. Agni the sacrificial god, shows 
his mercy 1 toward the sinful by appealing to the mercy 
of Varupa on their behalf. Thus Agni the priestly god 
fulfils the role of an intercessor. 

d) Agni is besought to forgive whatever sin has been 
committed (V1L 93, 7), to pardon the sin which has been 
perpetrated through thoughtlessness by those who are 
only human (IV. 12, to release from ‘great guilt’ and 
its penalty ‘the prison of gods and mortals’ (IV. 12, 6), to 
make men guiltless before Aditi (IV. 12, 4), to grant Diti 
and keep off Aditi (IV. 2, 11), to protect from Varupa’s 
dhUrti (harmful purpose I. 128, 7), and to put away the 
wrath of the gods (IV. 48, 10). 

In relation then to sin and its punishment or remission 
Agni who dwells in the homes of men is the counterpart 
of the heaven-dwelling Varupa 1 . 

7. Aqhi and BRinAsrATi.— Brihaspati* ‘the lord of 
prayer’ shares in the activities of both Agni and Indra, os 
the following hymn together with other passages indicates: 

To Brihaspati IV. 60 

1. The one who propped with might earth's ends asunder, • 
The charming tongued, three-seated, loudly roaring, 

Him god Brihaspati the ancient Rishis 

And sages pondering made their priestly loader*; 

2. They who with noisy rush, exhilarated. 

For us, Brihaspati, stormed the extensive 
Dappled, conspicuous, uninjured cattle ; 

Bfihaspati, guard thou the kine recovered \ 


’The word 'mercy' (mrlhka) h the same la verws 3 and 5. 

’Rergidgne, RV. 111. ICO 171; Oldcnberg, RV. 201, 203.290. 

* Alternate form Bra*mo»a.j>af(. lit. 'lord of Brahman’. 

‘ I t. mafic their jitirotffa (purodbS). 

• For thi* very difficult slanra ** MardoneU, VRS. 85-SC; OMcobetr. Xoten 
1. 305 306; Ilillehnndt, LR. 51 
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3. Brihaspati from farthest distance coming 
The flifa-Iovers have for thee been seated ; 

For thee the springs dug out or milked with press-stones 
Of mead drip superabundance in ail quarters. 

4. Brihaspati, when first receiving being 

From t he great light that Is in highest heaven, 

AVith seven mouths, strong-born, with sevenfold radiance. 
Dispersed with his vast roar the glooms of darkness. 

5. He with his troop exultant, jubilating 
Burst open with his roar th' enclosing Vala; 

i Brihaspati bellowing drove out the cattle, 

That, red and lowing, sweeten the oblation. 

C. Thus the strong sire of all gods would we worship 
With sacrifices, homage and oblations; 

Brihaspati, wo would be lords of riches, 

Begirt with children fair and warrior offspring. 

7, That king, indeed, with power and might heroic 
Doth meet and overcome all hostile forces, 

Who tends and keeps Byihaspati well-nourished, 

Honours and lands him who receives first portion. 

8. Truly he dwells well-sot in his own mansion; 

To him the sacred food yields ever plenty ; 

To him spontaneously bow down his subjects; 

The king with whom the Brahman has precedence. 

i). He irrcsistiblo obtains the riches 

Of both his enemies and his own people ; 

The king who for the succour-needing Brahman 
Secures relief and help, the gods assist him. 

10 Drink ye the soma, Xndra and Brihaspati, 

Glad in this sacrifice, O ye of mighty wealth; 

. The invigorating drops shall enter both of you, 

Bestow upon us riches linked with hero sons. 

11. Brihaspati and Indra, make us prosper, 

Let that benevolence of yours be with us; 

Assist our prayers, stir plenteous bestowals, 

Weaken hostilities of foe and rirals. 

The points of contact between Brihaspati and Agnl arc 
numerous. Both aro three-seated 1 and were born in the 


* trit-iihatlha, IV. 50, l; V. 4, 8, referring either to heaven, mid-air and 
earth, or to the three jarriXhja] firts. 
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highest heaven (IV. 50, 4; VI. 8, 2); both are identified 
with Matarisvan (III. 2C, 2; III. 29, 11), NarSiaihsa (L 18, 9; 
in. 29, 11) and Aiigiras (II. 23, 18; L 1, 6); both are 
associated with the Afigirasas (X. 67, 2-3; IV. 3, 11), and 
are friends and allies of Indra (I. 18, 6; II. 23, 18; VI, 59, 
2, ); both are purohitas or ‘family priests' (IL 49, 9: 

I. 1, 1), and brahmanas or 'praying priests' (X. 141, 3; 

II. 1, 2); both offer sacrifice (I. 139, 11; I. 45, 10) and 
inspire hymns (I. 18, 7; VI, 1, 1); both dispel darkness 
(IV. 50, 4 ; VIII. 43, 32), drive away disease (I. 18, 2; L 
12,7), protect from evil charms (I. 18, 3; I. 12, 5), and 
destroy rafcjasas (IL 23, 14; X. 87, 2); both bear the title', 
‘son of strength’ (I. 40, 2; IIL 1, 8) and both are sages 
(II. 23, 1; I. 12, 6); each is like a father (VII. 97, 2; L 1,9), 
etc. 

Not less closely related are Brihaspati and Indra. 
Like Indra, Brihaspati is associated with a band of singers' 
docs exploits as soon as born, cleaving Vnla, winning the 
kine, dispersing the darkness; is a warrior, drinks Soma, 
gives kine and horses; was generated by Tvastar'; wields 
tho thunderbolt ( vajra )*, roars like a lion, bellows like a 
bull and thunders; shakes things unshaken, rent the forts 
of Sambara; has a bow and arrow; is a pathmaker, is 
called maghavan, and should be worshipped with faith 4 . 

It is not strange, then, that tho opinion of scholars is 
divided between the two types of affinity pointed out 
above, Max Muller', Macdoncll* and Keith ( Indian Mythology 

’ Angirasas belong to Bfihaspati, M»mM to Indra. lien re both B. and I. bear 
the title ganapah * lord of a host’ (11. 23, 1 : X 112, 9). Note, however, that the 
companion! of B{Ihaspati are once called ‘boars’ (eureka X. 07, 7), a name given 
elsewhere to Bndra {otice I. 114, 5), and to the Manila (once I. 88, 5), bnt not to 
the Angirasw, unless in X. 07, 7. Bphjjpiti is, however," sometimes mentioned 
along with the Murats (I. 10, 1-2) u Indra with the Angirasas. 

’ Aa Indra - ! rojra was generated. I. 32, 2. 

* Onlij vu>* «A V>(tna.vp<6 Hi. %, U) anil once ot (he Jlaruts, VIII 7, 32. 

4 Sraddhlmanas IL 20, 4. tf. II. 12, 5 for Indra aa an object of faith. 

* SUE. 32, 94 

•Ml HH-101. 
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46) regarding Bphaspati as a variety or ‘parallel form’ of 
Agni, while Weber and Hopkins 1 consider him to be a 
priestly abstraction of Indra. But Bphaspati may be 
approached from another angle. Recall the Indo-Iranian 
and Vedic constituents of worship, namely soma-drink, 
fire-offoring and sacred utterance 1 . Corresponding to 
them aro Soma, Agni and Bphaspati, tho deified sacrificial 
‘drink’, ‘fire’ and ‘formula’. Soma and Agni (or Atar) 
aro Indo-Iranian, while Bphaspati looks liko a purely 
Indian deity’. If Soma and firo aro concrete, brdhman as 
the sacred formula (only hoard) is intangiblo and abstract. 
Each received apotheosis, Soma and Agni as concrcto 
deities and Bphaspati as an abstract god, ‘the personifi- 
cation of the mighty power which lies at the heart of tho 
brdhman or 'holy word’, and manifests itself in tho 
wonderful effects of tho sacred formulas’*. This seems to 
be in general tho view of Roth*, Oldonberg* and Strauss’. 

Tho name of Srahmanaspali expresses his nature. He 
is the supremo king and generator of prayorg ( brdhma ), 
assists holy thoughts ( dhvjah ) and promotes their prepa- 
ration, pronounces t ho formula ( mantra ) in which tho gods 
take pleasure, places in tho mouth of tho earthly priest 
an effective word (vac), and punishes those who hate 
prayer*. Most of the Vedic gods share in tho function 
of helping the priests in tho production of offcctivo 
prayers, but Bphaspati as Strauss truly says, is a ‘specialist’' 1 
in tho department of inspiration. 


‘ IU. 130. 

* Fart|cbar, OULI. Oi Yuan a IX. t. 

* The name Urthatpali h retalhelp »nrhiu>, being Interpreted 1>7 ll>e farm 
DrahinaHaipaU. It belong* at least to ‘the beginning of the Iligredio period* 
(Macdonell). Some compounds In poll, however, go back to the IE. period. 
See p 81 n. 3. 

4 Griswold, firoftmon, 8. * ZDMG. I. 73. 

* RV. CVC8. 

1 IMhaepatl im Veda, 1905. 

*1.16, 7? 40, 5: H. 23, 1-2, 4; ir. 50, It* X. 08 , 2 . 

» BY. 23 
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clearly the song of the thunder and wind, as heard in a 
thunderstorm. The Angirasas like the Bhpigus and 
Atharvans wore nnciont priestly families, probably historical, 
most likely reaching back to tho Indo-Iranian period 1 . 
They are, however, heavily clothed upon with mythical 
elements, as was natural, being associated with tho gods 
Brihaspati and Indra in their exploits. Quite likely wo 
may detect tho working of popular etymology in the 
mythical drapory* that has overspread the original Angirasas. 
Tho fiery naturo of tho Artgirasas, ns indicated by tho 
probablo connection of tho word with ahgara ‘Iivo coal’, 
may have suggested to the myth-making imagination a 
‘fiery’ career, akin to, or even identical with, that of tho 
Maruts. Brihaspati, tho lord of brih 1 or brahman, ‘formula’ 
‘incantation’, was in origin a purely ritualistic deity, but 
unliko Soma and Agni had no physical naturo except sound. 
It is antecedently probable, however, that Brihaspati as 
lord of tho ottcctivo spell would bo linked on to something 
analogous in naturo. What would that bo except tho 
thunder *, which might easily bo regarded as tho song or 
mantra of a heavenly priest, a most effective ‘charm’ to 
releaso the heavenly waters. 


‘The probable connection ot these names with aagura ‘live coal’ and ayys\o<Z 
‘messenger’, bhrSj and ‘to shine’, atharyi ‘flaming’ VII. I, 1 and <i(ar 

‘fire’, helps to support the view that they were ancient fire-priests 80 Jliilebrandt, 
VM. II. 155-178; t{ Maedonell, JRA9. (1000), 383. 

* Oldenberg has made it probable (RV. 131-162) that the Dasyu chieftains 
$u«na, Pipru, Snmhara, et nl , were aborigines dressed op in the livery of the 
demon world. According to the same analogy wc may regard the Angirasas ns 
an ancient Aryan priestly family arrayed in the habiliments of the world of the 
devas. In this sense they came to be ' a race of higher beings intermediate lietwocn 
gods and men* (Mncdonell, VM. 143). 

1 Oldenberg connects the word hi (h or hra/imnn with the Irish brtcht ‘rasgio ’, 
•Magic formula' (LU- 4G n. 1). Brieht is related to the Icelandic bragr ‘poetry’ 
and so bmhnton is the ‘ceremonially coaceired 1 word ns used in magic- Hillebrandt, 
Art. GraAmon in THE. 

* C(. the thunder in Hebrew as the niTP ‘voice of Ythneh', in Psalm 
XXIX; also John XII. 28-25- 
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The Aiigirasas as singing priests would naturally ac- 
company Brihaspati, the great high priest of the sky, just 
as the Maruts as young warriors accompany Xndra. There 
is more or less mutual assimilation between the Angirasas 
and the Maruts, the Aiigirasas becoming military and the 
Maruts priestly 1 . Perhaps the Angirasas and the Maruts 
are largely ‘mythological synonyms’, parallel forms of each 
other. Possibly by this very weak bridge might be secured 
an interpretation of the Maruts as ‘personifications of the 
souls of the dead', the dead thus embodied in the storm- 
winds being the ancient Angirasas.’ The love of music and 
song which has ever characterised India lends some weight 
to an interpretation which would emphasize the play of 
the Vedic imagination along musical lines. If the great 
musical composers have drawn part of their inspiration 
from the music of the elements, the songs of the thunder* 
and wind, probably the Vedic singers had imagination 
enough to find in the same music the heavenly analogue 
of the ‘song’ or ‘incantation’ of the earthly priest. 

As regards his relation to rita, Brihaspati is ritaprajata 
‘ffta-bonT; that is to say, he represents an aspect of eternal 
order, mounts the shining car of rita, has a bow the string 
of which is fita, punishes and avenges guilt is the upholder 
of great fita, consumes (tap) enemies, the brahman-hater 
and raksasas, manifests wrath and remits debt (or guilt) 
according to his own will (rasa) Here brahman, the 
mysterious power of ‘prayer’ or ‘spell’ is represented as 
an expression or instrument of eternal order, serving it by 
both the punishment and the remission of guilt. 

To Bum up, Agni and Brihaspati, as ritualistic gods, 
have many functions^ in cohimon. Only in this general 

* C ( V. 20, 3, Brahtno jo Tfarttftih 

1 Ujihaspaii U represented as roanog. bellowing and thundering (X. 67 3 6. 

\’U 07 , w/i «, ■ tew. V. <i<* gro& ’njf* in Vne highest hoaveu’, IV,’ 50, 4 

(1. e the liehtning which ia followed by thunder as Us child) 

* IliaaefE,; (myall 23, t7. 

‘ II 23, 3, 15, 17; II. 24, S, 13-14 
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Bense however can Bpihaspati be called a ‘variety’ or 
‘aspect’ of Agni, for each is the apotheosis of a different 
cult object. 

The groat interest connected with Bfihaspati is that 
‘the lord of brahman’ is one of the links in the chain that 
led from the primitive conception of brahman as a kind 
of ‘mana’ or ' Zauberfluidum', on to the supreme conception 
of it as the central reality of the universe.- Three notions 
of fundamental importance in the Itv. remain impersonal, 
viz. rila ‘order brahman 1 ‘word’ and may a ‘power’. Of 
these brdhman alono becamo personalized in Brahmapaspati, 
who as tho divine brahman priest was the prototypo of 
Brahma, the first person of the later Hindu triad’. 

8. Vedic Nature Studies on the Subject of Fire.— 
There remains a groat mass of material pertaining to Agni, 
which while most interesting, can receive only tho briefest 
reference. It may bo studied in detail in Macdoncll’s Vedic 
Mythology. Agni dwelt in tho homes of the Vedic Indians 
as the hearth-fire and tho altar-fire. Ho was mysterious, 
potent for both good and evil, at once friendly and terrible. 
With his apotheosis ns ono of the great gods ho became 
the object of most careful study and the centre of tho 
earliest Vedic speculation. The result was that wo have 
in the IJv. a most elaborate series or nature studies on the 
subject of fire*. Wo have already referred to tho three 


1 Oldenberg remarks (hat not one ol tba powers that aspired to (bo place of 
Universal Being belonged to the sphere of phyaka! nature. {Die alteren 
l pantthaden, 45) 

* No reference has been mule to Prof. Ililtcbrandl’a view of Bfihaspati as a 
lord of plants and a personification of the moon. The present writer finds himself 
incapable of appreciating the arguments which have led the learned author to the 
conclusions be adopts. 

’Once while at Gureis, Kashmir, I sought to test the occur icy of the ItigTcdie 
descriptions of the behaviour of fire when ghee is poured on it The three altars 
were dug under the directi in of a Srinagar pandit, tho round CUrhapalya westward, 
the arpi&re dAav inlyu eastward, and southward the DaketnSjni in the form of a 
half-moon. Each fire-pit was dug about six inches deep. Fuel was heaped in the 
Gaihapalga fjre-pit, and when the darkness came on the pile was lighted and ghee 
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forms of Agni, the earliest Indian triad. Very often also 
Agni is called dvijanman ‘having two births’, one in heaven 
and the other on earth. Then there was the fact of the 
indefinite multiplicity of fires. What was the relation 
between fires and Fire? It was the first emergence in 
Indian thought of the problem of the one and the many, 
a problem destined to receive such a radical solution m 
the Vedanta philosophy. Sometimes Agni is invoked with 
the agni8* as Indra with the Maruts. At other times it 
was observed that Agni is ‘of like appearance in many 
places’ (VIII. 11, 8), and so the conclusion was drawn that 
there is ‘only one Agni though many times kindled’ (VIII. 
58, 2)'. Already multiplicity had begun to give way before 
unity. Then there is the distinction between tho latent 
and the manifested, so important in the later philosophy 
of India. For example, Agni is latent in the heavenly 
waters* until he is born in the form of lightning, and also 
in tho plants until through the twirling of tho fire-sticks 
ho is brought to birth. Because of the strong friction 
necessary to produce fire, Agni is called ‘son of strength’. 
The mystery of fire is the ground of many Vedic paradoxes. 
Agni is at once young and old, heavenly and earthly, 
latent and manifested. As soon aB born he devours his 
parents. 


™ r ourt ' 1 On, accompanied with the recitation ot Vcdic fire-mantras. I « u 
exceedingly Impressed with the vividness and accuracy of the language used in 
describing the rushing flames A Hindu servant some yean after referred to it 
as our piija ' 

'VII. 3, 1; VIII. 18, 9, etc. 

* Oldenbcrg, UV. 43-45. 

‘Hence called opdm nopyt. ‘ton of the waters*. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDRA THE WARRIOR GOD. 

Introductory. — I ndra is celebrated in not loss than 
250 hymns of the pv. and in approximately GO more he is 
praised conjointly with other deities. Judging then from 
tho fact that ho is celebrated in nearly ono-fourth of the 
total number of hymns, wo must conclude that ho was a 
favourite deity in tho Vedic ago. Tho name ‘Indra’ is of 
uncertain derivation 1 and meaning, being more ‘opaque’ 
than that of any other divine name in tho Rv. Tho result 
is that thero is 6ome uncertainty as to his original physical 
basis. For most scholars Indra is a storm-god, who sends 
thunder nnd lightning, but for Hillcbrandt ho is an ancient 
sun-god. In tho Boghaz-koi list Indra is mentioned in tho 
form ‘In-dar’ along with Mitra, Varuna nnd Nflsatya 
(1400 R. c.). Henco he must havo been recognised at that 
time as a great god. In tho Avcstn ho is mentioned twice* 
in tho variant form Indra or Andra. Tho name occurs in 
tho list of demons; hence it is clear that Indra like tho 
other pre-Zoroastrinn daovas was reduced at the great 
reform to the status of an evil spirit 3 . Indra is perhaps 
tho most complotoly anthropomorphisod of all tho Vedic 
deities. While tho anthropomorphism of Varuna's person- 
ality is more fully developed on tho moral than the 
physical side (Mncdonell, VM. 23), tho opposite holds truo 
of Indra. As might bo expected, then, Indra represents 

1 Derivations which have been suggested nre the following: fmfu 'drop* 5 Idh 
‘kindle’; <i> ’stir’ ‘urge’; (na ‘strong’, hence perhaps In(d)ra; oner, an(d)ro» 
‘man’, hence An(d)ra, In(d)ra ‘manly’, ent ‘giant’ In Anglo Sason, etc, 

* Vend X. 0, XIX. 43, the second pamage not being found in all manuscripts 

* While the Vedie F» itrohan Is a regular epithet of Indra, its Avcstan 
equivalent Vertthraghna Is quite separate from the Avestan demon Indra or Andra, 
and is regarded as a yasala. the r genlus of victory’, created by Ahnm and clothed 
with the light of sovereignty, A end. XIX. 37. tf. Spiegel, AT. 191-198. 
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the apotheosis oi naked might, the embodiment of the 
martial and imperialistic tendencies of the Vedift Indians. 
No phenomenon of nature is so suggestive of ruthless 
might as the lightning stroke. Indra is Agni’s twin 
brother (VI. 59, 2), a way of expressing the close relation 
between the Hglitning-firo and the altar-fire. 

2. Indra the Slayer of Vritra.— Indra's most notable 
exploit is set forth with great vividness and energy in the 
following hymn : 


To Indra, I. 32 *. 

t. Let me tell out the manly deeds of Indra, 

Which he accomplished first of all, bolt-weaponed : 

He slew the serpent, opened up the waters, 

And cleft In twain the belly of the mountains. 

2 . lie slew the serpent lying on the mountain; 

Tvaytar for him the heavenly* bolt had fashioned; 

Like Ion ing cattle downward sped the waters 

In rapid flow descending to the ocean. 

3. With bull-likc eagerness he sought the soma ; 

Out of three vats he drank the pressed out liquor; 
Maghavan took in hand his bolt, the missile, 

And smote therewith the first-born or the serpents. 

4. When, Indra, thou didst smite the serpent’s first-born, 
When thou didst spoil the wiles of the enchanters, 

Anon the sun and sky nnd dawn disclosing; 

Thou didst not then a single foe discover. 

5. The Vritra Vyamsa worst of Vjitras, Indra 

Smote with his bolt, smote with his mighty weapon; 
Then just like trunks of trees laid low r by axes, 

The serpent lies stretched out nlong etyih's surface. 

6. For, like a drunken weakling, Vritra challenged 
The mighty hero, the impetuous warrior; 


‘ !»<!<* trdon» la sckoo-ledscd to OldtnVrg'a translation of IhU bran 
(RV. 135-133) and to hi* Rt, Notes 31-33 

* W "“ ‘elwtriBj?’, Isidaig; ‘roaring* OWnor OWcnW; ‘whiirW 
Uawlotell. 
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Ho did not meet the clash of Indra’s weapons, 
Broken 1 and crushed he lay, whose foe was Indra. 

7. Footless and handless battled he with Indra, 

Who on the back of Vritra hurled his missile; 

With scattered limbs lay the dismembered Vritra, 
Emasculate, who tried the Bull to equal. 

8. On this wise, as he lay like ox 1 dismembered, 

Over him ruthlessly did sweep the waters, 

Which Vritra by his greatness had surrounded; 
Down at their feet low licth now the serpent, 

!). The strength of her whose son was Vritra withered ; 
Indra his weapon brought to bear against her, 

Tho mother lay above, the son was under, 

Danu lay like a cow her calf alongside. 

10. Thore lay her body mid6t tho watercourses, 

That never cease, that never rest from flowing; 
Through Vfitra’s secret plncc the waters speed them ? 
In lasting gloom sank he whose foe was Indra. 

11. Dasa-controllcd and guarded by the serpent, 

The waters, stood like cows confined by Pagls; 

The orifice of the waters which was fastened, 

That opened Indra, having slaughtered Vritra. 

12. A horse-tail* didst thou then become, O Indra, 

What time the foe, as if solo god, assailed thee, 

Didst win tho cows, didst win the Soma, hero, 

And didst set free to flow tho seven rivers. 

13. Lightning and thunder profited him nothing, 

Nor mist nor hailstorm which he Spread around him; 
When Indra and the serpent fought their battle, 
Maghavan won the victory for ever. 


1 KujUnah, either correct tnruJUnah ‘broken’ (Olilenberg, IiV. 130) or divide 
into n}a+an3h (Olilenberg, Notcn 32) “Dureh SCerschmettcmng 1st der Mundiose 
(Nascnlow:?) rermalmet worden” Note that ‘noseless’ goes welt with ‘footless’ 
and 'handless'. Accordingly it may bo translated (’rushed was the noseless 
fndra-foe when smitten. 

*Or: 'like broken reed'— Jfsedonell, Hit. 48 

* Agnl’s flnmo (I 27, 1) is compand to a horse with a tail. Indra became a 
‘horse tali’ apparently, when he appeared as the lightning flash. The translation 
of stanza twelve 1* only tentative. 

12* 
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14 . Whom didst thou see to avenge the serpent, Indra, 

When terror fitted thy heart that thou hadst slain him, 

When like a frightened eagle through the mid-air 
Thou didst cross over nine and ninety rivers? 

15. Indra is king of that which moves and moves not, 

Of tame and horned creatures, too, boit-weaponed ; 

Over the tribes of men he rules as monarch; 

As felly spokes, so holds he them together. 

A description of the great battle between Indra and 
Vritra, which resulted in the slaying of Vritra and the 
release of the imprisoned waters. The following points 
may be noted: — 

\ a) Since Vfitrahan 'slayer of Vritra’ is Indra’s most 
characteristic epithet, the exploit referred to constitute^ 
Indra’s mythological essence. Three questions arise. 
What is Vritra, a demon of drought or a demon of cold? 
What is Indra, lightning or sun? And what aro the 
waters, atmospheric or earthly? An answer to these 
questions is complicated by the fact that Indra is con- 
fessedly a prehistoric god belonging to the Indo-Iranian 
and possibly even to the Indo-European period*. Hence 
with the change of environment and climatic conditions 
his own nature and attributes may have suffered a change, 
since he was the reflection largely of natural phenomena. 
The great majority of Yedic scholars regard the slaying 
of Vritra and the release of the waters as referring to the 
atmospheric drama of the thundorstorm in which the demon 
of drought is pierced by the lightning and made to surrender 
the pent-up waters, which fail to the earth in the form of 
rain?) The two chief German authorities on Vedic Mythology, 
Oldcnbcrg and Hillebrandt, would, however, introduce 
important modifications into the traditional explanation. 
Oldenbcrg follows the traditional view in holding that the 
original pro-Vedic conception was the freeing of the waters 
from the prison of the cloud-mountain, but thinks that 
this conception in the Rigvedic environment was trans- 


* OldsnVrp, BV. 34, (n 1). 1 54 
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formed into the freeing of the earthly waters from the 
earthly mountains. This transition was favoured by the 
identity of the heavenly and the earthly waters, which 
made it natural to think that the freeing of the earthly 
waters must bo the work of the same god who freed the 
heavenly waters'. The changes which Hillebrandt would 
introduce into the traditional view are much more radical. 
For him Vritra ‘the encompasser’ was originally a personi- 
fication of cold and ice, a ‘winter-giant’. Only the sun 
could be the antagonist of such a demon. Hence Indra 
must have been originally a sun-god. Indra and Vritra 
then represent the antithesis between summer sun and 
winter cold, ns was natural in a northern environment. 
With the change from such a climate to that of the Punjab 
where drought, not cold, was the great enemy, Indra was 
transformed from a sun-god into a storm-god or simple 
rain-god. Indra’s original task was to free the waters 
from the clutch of the ice-demon. His later development 
as a rain-god was doubtless helped by his early connection 
with water*. Thus according to Hillebrandt both Indra 
and Vritra owe their pre-Vcdic character as god of summer 
warmth and demon of winter cold to prc-Vedic climatic 
conditions. The theory is brilliantly stated, but in its 
totality is not convincing. It will be profitable to compare 
Indra with Varuna in their capacity as water-gods. 
Vaxppa as a sky -god®, sends rain from heaven and wets 
the earth {V. 85, 3-4). But not only is he a rain-god, but 
also a river-god (id. v. G). By analog}' Varuna’s function 
was extended from rain-giving to river-digging*. Assuming 
with Oldenborg that Indra’s original function was that of 
a storm-god wielding the thunderbolt and slaying the 


* Oldetiberg, IW. M, n 1. 

1 Ilillcbranilt, VJL III. 195-197. . 

* Whether he was originally ihe ‘cneompa.'eing sky’ or the 'moon’ makes no 
difference in this connection 

4 C{. X. 75, 2, Varum dug (rad) the bed for thy course, O Sindbn So Indra 
dug out (tad) the VIpU and Satadri (UI. 33, C) 
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tam^UtvhoWmgdemon,Qne can easily see how by analogy his 
domain in the Punjab would be enlarged so as to cover 
rivers, quite as in the parallel case of Vann? a. Especially 
would this bo natural and inevitable, if the standing 
metaphors of the Indra-Vritra myth 1 had a prc-Yedic 
origin. The cloud-mountains and the cloud-waters of the 
myth would fit in well with the literal mountains and 
mountain streams of the northern Punjab-. At any rate, 
it seems clear that Indra like Varuna was a regent of both 
heavenly and earthly waters. Vritra may be interpreted, 
then, as anything which obstructs the waters, whether 
drought-demon in the case of the heavenly waters, or 
mountain barriers or snow in the case of the earthly 


' Mountains (^- clouds) and waters (=rnin or mere) 

* The deep cut through the mountains by which the J hcluni river flows from 
Kashmir down to the Punjab must bare impressed the VeiJie Indians there arc 
traditions ot a Urge body ol water anciently held back in the mountains — a tradt 
tioo amply attested by geology. The Himalayas arc the scene of violent thunder- 
storms. In view ot the language of the original myth, what more natural than to 
think oi the deep cleft of the Jhelum "in the belly of the mountains' as hollowed 
out by Inilra? To this day the people ol Kashmir refer many changes to the 
action of lightning. A ^rlnagnr Pandit asserted that the mountains were 
once full of the cures of asceliis On being ashed where the caves were, he replied 
that the lightning had destroyed them. About the 20th June 1911, while our 
boats were lied op in the Tiunlh A'uf, Srinagar, a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning came on at night. Not very much rain fell at Srinagar, bat a good deal 
must have fillcn on the mountains The next morning the water had risen so 
much that we were compelled to mov< our boats to another place It was a warm 
rain which melted much snow. Tbc evening of the thunder storm wss marked 
by a marvellous display of lightning On the far-off horizon the lightning Would 
dart down apparently from heaven to earth The phenomenon might very well 
have been interpreted bv primitive man as a shy-deity smiting with his weapon 
some atmospheric or earth demon reclining on the mountains It may be that the 
Indra Vjifau myth war extended by analogy to oover such esses as this, and to this 
extent llilUbrandl’a theory may be true As seen from a long distance a white 
eloud and a snow-capped mountain nre practically lad Mogul* able. A cloud looks 
hke a mountain. Asa matter of fact, the cloud mountains and the snowy mountains 
ut eastern Bictna must have mode possible from the beginning a double application 
of the India Vritra myth, namely to the eloud waters obstructed by the drought 
demon and the mountain waters obstructed by the snow demon 
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waters. Indra must bo regarded throughout as tho wielder 
of ttjo lightning. 

b) Vritra, the chief enemy of Indra, seems to bo tho 
name of those cloud or atmospheric appearances which 
promise much in the matter of rain, but perform littlo or 
nothing, an abortivo rain-storm, as it were. 

Vritra manipulates lightning, thunder, mist', darkness’ 
and hail (v. 13; I. 80, 12). IIo is clothed in tho habiliments 
of Indra, ‘Satan transformed as it wore, ‘into an angel of 
light'. His ‘snorting’ is several times referred to (V. 20, 4 ; , 
VIII. 85, 7), and ho is called a muttering or bellowing snake 
{navantam ahim VI. 17, 10).’ Ilis mother is Zldnu ^‘drip’, 
a name of tho rain-cloud which sprinkles only a few drops. 
‘She of the drip' is tho mother of a demon-brood’, of which 
Vritra is tlic first-born. As thus interpreted Vritra means 
a false thunderstorm with littlo or no rain, while Indra 
means a thunderstorm followed by abundanco of rain, 
v^titra is also called Ahi ‘serpent’, the same epithet being 
applied to tho chief atmospheric demon in tho Rv., as is 
applied to Satan in tho Bible. Agni is once called ‘a raging 

1 £uina ‘bluer’ or 'scorcher', one of the demon-brood is railed mihonnpal, 

'son of rout', V 32, 4. 

’Vritra as ‘son of mist' mow in darkness and waxen in (unless gloom 

(V. 32, 4, 0). Is there any reference here to the phenomina of dust-storms, so 

characteristic of the Punjab before the rains 1 * * * * * * * 9 

* Ilv X. 120, 0 mentions seven Dions (Dlnavss), sous of the Cow Dion. As 

drought-demons they probably cover different aspects of the iky in the dry season, 

e.g Vfitra ‘the obstructor' of the heavenly water* being the entire dry weather 
sky {ef. Varuna from the same root), and associated with him probably &<*» a 
‘the scorcher ' who spoils the harvest*, personification of the intense pre-monsoon 
heat, Aur*»vAMa 'son of the wool- weaver, possibly referring to tbe woolly look 
of the dry-weather sky or to the whitish dnjt-ha7C which hangs over the Punjab 
In the very dry season As soon as Vfitra Is smitten and the rains fall, all the 
other drought demons take themselves off- Hence ' fifra as tbe most important 
drought-demon is called ‘the first-born of the dragons' (I. 32, 3) In May and 
June 11)21 both on th« plains and on the hills at Mussoorto the drought and heat 

were intense. Vfitra hid withheld tho waters, Sttsoa had spoiled the winler crops 
in the hills, and over all the mountains a thick, whitish dart and smoke-haze was 
spread, possibly Aurnatubha's work. 
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serpent like a rushing wind’ (L 79, 1), and the Maruts, or 
‘storm-winds and lightning flashes’, bear the epithet t ahi- 
bhanavah ‘shining like ahi’ (L 172, 1). The name ‘serpent’ 
may refer to the subtle deceptive nature of Vritra, to his 
appearance as lightning, or to the wide-spread tradition 
that serpents guard .treasures, especially 'water-springs. So 
the word nag ‘serpent’ is applied generally as a name for 
‘spring’ in Kashmir. We may draw an instructive com- 
parison between Ahi Vritra and Ahi Budhnya. Both have 
their habitat in the atmospheric ocean It looks as if both 
were very much the same, the only difference being that 
Ahi Budhnya ‘the serpent of the deep’ is a parallel form 
of Indra and hence a deva, while Ahi Vritra ‘the serpent 
obstructor’ is a demon 1 . As is fitting. for a snake, Ahi 
Vritra is represented as footless, handless and perhaps 
noseless (I. 32, 6-7 ; m. 30, 8). Being armed with thunder, 
lightning and magic devices (mayn), Vritra Is no mean 
antagonist. 

c) Indra’s equipment for the fight with Vritra. The 
gods constituted him for this purpose (III. 49, 1) and made 
him their champion (VI. 17, 8). To this end he was 
strengthened with food, drink and song*. Indra is repre- 
sented ns a mighty eater and drinker’. He eats the flesh 
of bulls* and buffaloes, and drinks enormous quantities of 
Soma. 

1 Macdonell, YM. 72 73. 

’Since agni 'fire 1 could be literally increased (Vt UhJ hy pouring in ghee, the 
same general idea of strengthening was carried over by analogy to Indra (tf. II 11, 
1-2) and the other gods It may be that the growth of the storm from ‘a little 
cloud like a man’s hand’ was viewed as the growth of Indra. 

’The anthropomorphic representation of the gods in India is frequently 
symbolical. I-arge activity and heroio deeds are often represented by multiplying 
the number of hands and feet, or as in the case of Indra by multiplying the 
amount of food and drink consumed Big taling among the Vedic Aryans was 
doubtless the preparation lor big doing So by analogy among the gods It is 
safe to lay that the Greek with his artistic restraint and sense of form would not 
have used such a metaphor as ‘he like an ocean has made room in bis bcllv (for 
Sotna)* I. 30, 3. 

“They dress lor thee bulls’, paeanf* to rrtanWian. X. 28, 3. Thus Indra 
the 'bull* eat* hnll meat 

f 
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As friend for friend Agni made ready quickly 
Three hundred buffaloes, to meet his longing; 

Indra at once three lakes of pressed-out Soma, 

As Manus ordered, drank for Vjitra'a slaughter. 

“When thou three hundred buffaloes' flesh hadst eaten, 

And drunk, as Maghavan, three Jakes of Soma, 

All the gods raised as ‘twerc a shout of triumph, 

To Indra praise because he 6lcw the Dragon.” 

V. 29, 7-8 (Griffith's translation of v. 8). 

In dra's weapon par excellence is the vajra or 'bolt', 
clearly a mythological name for the lightning stroke. It 
is described os golden, heavenly, hundred-edged, thousand- 
pointed, roaring, shattering, etc.' Synonyms’ ore ‘heavenly 
stone’, ‘burning dart’ and ‘moving weapon’. It is the 
weapon exclusively appropriate to Indra’, though assigned 
a few times to Itudrn, the Mnruts and Manyu. Through it 
Indra shakes all things : 

Even tho heavens and earth bow down before him, 

And nt his vehemence tho mountains tremble 4 . II. 12, 13. 
Indra then settles tho things shaken and fixes tho 
unsteady : 

He who the quivering earth hath firm established. 

And set at rest the agitated mountains. II. 12, 2. 

What Indra shakes and agitates by his thunderbolt, ho 
also calms and settles. What arc the facts of the thunder- 
storm? First, the heavy peals of thunder shake tho world. 
Then after the storm has passed a great calm succeeds®. 

As tho Vedic Arynn interpreted it, Indra first shakes* all 
things and then makes fast tho quivering and the agitated. 
Indra and Vritra aro both furnished with maya. This v ’ x 


' 1. 67, 2; Cl, b; 11 II, 9-10; VI. 17 10 
*1. 170, J; III. 30, 17; 32, 6. 
nia<xWl1, Vil SS. 

4 Cf Judges V. 4-5; ft XVHI. 7; XXIX. 4, 9. 
s Cf. Pmdm XXIX tor both wpceta of a thnnder storm. 

4 Earthquake tremors are very common in the Punjab It is possible that 
these are included In the agitation mentioned The great Kangra earthquake of 
1905 synchronized with dust storms and other meteoric phenomena. 
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'/very pregnant word occurs in about thirty Indra hymns . 
v In these there are about twenty references to the maya of 
Vj*itra, Susiin, etc. and about ten to the maya of .Indra. 
The word maya signifies occult, incomprehensible, super- 
human power 1 , and so easily passes into the meanings, 
trick, magic, illusion*, etc. We have already noticed that 
the atmosphere is the scene of the mayah or magic trans- 
formations of Varuoa*. So it is with Indra. He frustrates 
the tricks of the tricky (I. 32, 4). With his -maya he blew 
away the tricky ones, that is to say, he dispersed Vritra 
and his company 4 . Indra through his maya can assume 
all forms: 

“Maghavon wcaretta every shape at pleasure, * 

Effecting magic changes in his body"; and 
“Indra moves multiform by his illusions”. 

II. 63, 8 and VI. 47, 18 (Griffith’s translation). 
Ii is craft played off against craft. Indra is equipped 
with thunder, lightning, mist 4 , wind, etc, which constitute 
the armoury of his maya, while Vritra and his company, 
like the magicians of Egypt, do “in like manner with their 
enchantments” (Exodus VII. 11). But nil in vain. Vritra 
cannot meet the clash of Indra’s weapons. So strong is 
Indra that fighting on his partis ‘appearance’, not reality. 
That is thy magic power which men call battles, 

Never foe hast thou found, to-day or erstwhile. X. 54, 2. 
d) Closely connected with the slaying of Vritra and 
the liberation of the waters is the winning of light. The 
lightning flash ‘makes light where no light was’, cf. VL 24 5. 
Indra generated the lightnings of the sky (II. 13 , 7 ), and 

’ PraMm Hutt &ktri, T*r Dextrine of Mato, London, 1911, j>j> 7-g. 

* Oldcnbcrg, RV. 163-lCfi, 293 293. 

* We may compare the later meaning ot muyu ns the ecamio illusion 

* V. €3 and 85, pj>. 140, 13b. 

*1. 51, 5. cf. indr* blew the Rtvat anaXe out of the mid-air, VIII. 3, 20 
and Indra blew the Duma from the *Xy with lui weapon, X, 55. 8. ' ' 

•Veiled in mfat (mil) Indra rushed upon hia foe (ft. 30, 3), and cast forth 
mlata fmfftohj and darkness (X. 73, 5). 
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also the sun, the sky and the dawn (I. 32, 4; VI. 30, 6). 
What is the Yedic point of view? Indra’s supremo mani- 
festation is the lightning flash with the accompanying ‘bolt’ 
(vajra). The wonder of the lightning is that light all- 
illuminating (cf. Matthow XXIV. 27) suddenly appears, 
where all was darkness before. But the light of morning 
also appears, wlioro all was darkness before. Tho Vcdic 
concoption seems to bo that tho same power that produces 
tho lightning flash produces also the light of tho dawn and 
sun which roveals tho wholo ‘heaven’. Indra in both ex- 
ploits appears in his characteristic guiso as a warrior, 
slaying tho drought-demon Vyitra and also the darkness- 
demon of.the night; and thereby releasing the cloud-cows 
and the dawn-cows. It is to bo noted that tho point of 
departure is the lightning flash. With this as his char- 
acteristic theophanic appearance Indra embraces ail phe- 
nomena of light and firo. 

3. Indra and the Earthly Waters. — Indra, like 
Varupa, had to do with both the heavenly and tho earthly 
waters. Ilis relation to the latter is well brought out in 
ViSvumitra’s conversation with tho rivers: — 

7b Indra, III .7.7. 

1. (Visvamitra) 

Forth from the bosom or the mountains, eager, 

Like two marcs racing sido by Bide, loose-coupled. 

Like two bright mother cows that lick each other', 

Vipas and Sutudri pour down their waters. 

2. Sent forth by Indra, begging him to speed you, 

Ye twain move seaward, as it were on chariots ; 

Running together, swelling with your billows, 

Yo lucid streams, to each draws nigh the other. 

3. Jfow ha ye i reached the most maternal river. 

We have approached Vipiis, the broad, the blessed; 

They are like mother cows that lick their offspring. 
Flowing on toward their common home together. 


1 Or: * As cows acnltlick, lapping earth, the fair streams’. Hopkins, ION. 48. 
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4. (Rivers) « 

Swelling with Hoods of water we move forward 
Unto our place or meeting, god -appointed; 

Not to be halted is our stream, full-flooded, 

What would the seer have, calling to the rivers ? 

6. (Visvamitra) 

Halt for a moment at my potent saying, 

Ye streams law-loving, on your ocean journey; 

To you ward is addressed my purpose lofty. 

I, Kuiika’s son, call on you, succour needing. 

6. (Rivers) 

v/ Indra the bolt-armed hollowed out our channels, 
Drove Vritra off, obstructor of the rivers ; 

God Bavitar has led us, the fair-handed ; 

In his propulsion we go forth wide-ranging. • 

7. (ViSvamitra) 

For ever memorable is that deed of Indra, 

The valiant deed, that he dismembered Ahi; 

Broke open with his bolt the strong enclosures, 
Forth flowed the w'aters, for their course desirous. 

8. (Rivers) 

Never forget this utterance, O singer, 

Which later generations shall re-echo; 

O bard, in these thy hymns be toward us friendly; 
Humble us not ’mongst men; to thee obeisance. 

9 (Visvamitra) 

Give ear, O sisters, to the bard ; he cometh 
To you from far away with cart and chariot 
Bow down yourselves, please give an easy passage ; 
Floods, with your waves remain beneath our axles. 

10. (Rivers) 

We will give heed unto thy words, O singer, 

Thou comest from afar with cart and chariot;: 

Low like a nursing mother will I bend me, 

Will yield myself like maiden to her husband- ' 

11. (Visvamitra) 

Now when the Bharatas have crossed thee safely, 
Indra-impelled, a horde in search of booty, 

Then may your stream full-flooded flow as ever; 
Of you the worshipful I beseech the favour. 

12. The booty-seeking Bharatas crossed over; 

The sage enjoyed the favour of the rivers. 
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Rush forward, swelling, seeding, pouring riches, 

-Fill full your channels, hasten swiftly onward. 

13. Your wave the yoke-pegs merely touch, 

Yo waters, spare the chariot-thongs; 

And never may the bullocks twain, 

Faithful ami steady, como to grief 
This notnblo hymn celebrates the crossing of the Bolls 
ami tlio Sutlej by n cattlo-raidlng band of the Bharatas 
accompanied by the sage ViSvflniftrn, tlio reputed author 
of tho third Jfnnd/iJa. Tlio rivers wore in flood, but 
ViAvumitrn by his prayer caused tho waters to subsldo*, 
so that tho Ilhnratns passed over safely. Already rcforcnco 
1ms boon mado to tho military significance of tho rivors 
of tho PunjUb*. Tho god who could so control their 
waters as to enuso thorn to rise or subsldo at will* was in 
very truth a war-god. While tho Befls and Sutloj are 
represented ns deified streams, the personification Is only 
of tho slightest. Tho hymn Is addressed to Indrn. It Is 
ho who dug tho chnnnols of these two rivers and sent forth 
tlioir waters from tho mountains to tlio sea (vv. 1-2, C). 
Sinco tho Boiis and Sutloj as well as tho war-band of tho 
Bharatas woro all alike under tho control of Indrn (vv. 2, lt\ 
it was a simplo thing for Indra at the request of his 
dovotoo ViSvfimitra to send tho Bharatas across tho streams 
•on dry ground’ as it wore. Wo may compare tho crossing 
of tho Bed Son and of tho Jordan in JJobrow story*. 
Yahwch, liko Indra, is ‘a man of war’ (Ex. XV. 3^ and tho 
crossing of tho Rod Son, ns well as tho crossing of tho 


1 Ind*btcdnc"ii In acknowledged to lllllebrnivlt, Lit t JT-l-iS and Jloj.kioi, ION, 
48-BO. • 

* Cf. Verfifl Index, II. 310-31 1. 

*rr- 31-32. 

* There lire other reference* to a similar control ot the riven. Thus ‘ even the 
wide-«j>rcadlng flondi (nclrs made for SucUs Into i»n*«ibte fords* (VII. 18, B). 
•The great RI«1 (Vilvtmltrn) stayed the billowy river' (III B3,H, * reference to 
the eneelng ot the Beit And Sutlej); and Indra arTestol th» sires m* for Turrhl 
and Vayya to cmM (II. t3, 12; tf. alio II. IB, » and I. Ill, 11) 

» Eiodm X1V.XV; Joshoa III-IV. 
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Beas and Sutlej is ‘celebrated by a hymn. It is probable 
that no great chronological difference separated the Vedic 
and Hebrew events. The Vedic hymn is in the form of a 
dramatic dialogue between ViSvamitra and the rivers, an 
interesting anticipation of the later Indian drama. The 
whole hymn may have been used in later times as a charm 
against accidents in crossing swollen streams 1 . Especially 
was the last stanza, which looks like a later addition, thus 
used as a magic spell*. 

It is to be observed that the mountains, channels and 
rivers of this hymn all belong to tho earth. The Beas 
and Sutlej flow from the mountains, and Indra hollowed 
out their channels*. In connection with this there is 
mentioned Indra’s supreme exploit, the slaying of A hi* 
Vritra (vv. 6*7). Indra dismembered Ahi and broke open 
with his bolt the obstructing enclosures, so that the waters 
flowed freely. Whether this refers to the obstruction of 
heavenly or of earthly waters is uncertain. Probably to 
both, for tho release of the heavenly waters is tho funda- 
mental condition of tho flooding of the earthly rivers, oven 
more fundamental than the melting of snow. Since Indra 
is certainly connected with the lightning and the thunder,, 
why not think of the whole process of the release of the 
waters as beginning with tho sky and including the melting 
of snow on the mountains, the piercing of the springs 4 of 
tho rivers, the hollowing out of channels*, the swelling of 

‘Tb- writer has hnd experiences In crossins the Kfi.na *, s^ngU and an arm 
of the Ganges near KasjaR], when an effect.™ spell (!) Would hare been mo6t 


* IliUebranilt, Lit. 133, n J ; Oldcnberg, Re. Nolen 245. 

"TWm, ctnilj Iktnl n,ra. b„i ft,, „ ..toll.M „ tl , 

lor Indra hurled array \j.tra, obstructor of the waters (t. G). S„ c 1 , a 
assimilation by analogy is common tn the Re. * 1 

* Cf. ‘He pierced wtlb his bolt the fountains of the n?eiV, It. 15 3 g 

tn Kashmir are called nrfpas. bt ' makes’, « memorial of the Umc whe/eveo 
fountain was thought of as guarded by a snake It reminds one of tl.o bcaecnlr 
fountain guarded and confined by the hcarenly snake, Vjitra J 

‘Thunder and l.ghtning g» with the kind or rainfall that dro, tharmeL, l rf 
Hahakknk lit 9) and produces /food. (Hab. HI 10 i Nahnp, I. 8 ; J n(Jgt , Y . 21) 
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the waters, and tlioir advance in flood’ to tlio Samudra? 
Wherever the streams aro flooded, there is seen tho work 
of Jndra, the releasor of tho waters, whatever tho Immcdlato 
occasion of thoir roloaso may bo l . 

4. Indra the War-god of the •Vedio Aryans, As 
Indra first released the heavenly waters, and then was 
brought down to earth, as it wore, to release and guide 
tho earthly waters, so ho began his martini career in tho " 
atmospheric fight with Vptra* extending it so to speak to 
becomo tho wnr-god of tho Vcdic Indians in their strugglo 
with tho aborigines. Tho parallel development of Yahweh 
is so striking and significant that some rcfcrcnco must bo 
tnado to it. In tho earliest poetry of tho Old Testament 
Yahweh is represented as a kind of Hebrew Indra, a storm- 
god wielding tho weapons of thunder, lightning 1 and wind, 
hailstones and flood, earthquake and (possibly) volcanic 
fire. Yahweh is also, liko Indra, a national wnr-god, ‘thol/** 
lord of hosts and god of battles', Quito ns in the caso of 
Indra, Yahweh employs the artillery of tho sky against the 
oncmics of his peoplo, thundering from heaven against 
them (I Sam, VII, 10) and smiting thorn with hailstones 
(Joshua X. lU On earth Ynliwoh so manipulated tho 
waters of Bca, river and flood ns to save his peoplo and 
drown their enemies \ It is tho military, rather than the 
economic aspects of wntor that are emphasized in tho 
great Ilcbrow war-songs,— tho Song of Moses (or Miriam) 
in Ex. XV, nnd tho Song of Deborah (Judges V),* So is it 
also in such Vcdic war-songs as III. 33, tho crossing of tho 


1 Thu* Hlllebnndt'a theory, while contributing nn imjiortant dement, la too 
narrow anil ci cl naive, Moreover it is bn*e<t upon just M Indirect evidence as is 
the traditional theory. If clouds and rain are not as a rule mentioned in connection 
with the release of the water*, no more are a now and ire 

’The tetragramninton yhnk. is pouibly to be lonnected with Arabic 
hntca, ‘to fill’, that ia, ‘lie who earac* lightning; or rain to tali’. So WeUhauncn 
and Robertson Smith See ttebreic Ltrieon, Jirown, Driver and Ilrtggi, 1906, 
under Faltiorfi. 

’Ex. XJV-XV; Joshua III-IVj Judges V. 
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Beas and Sutlej, and VII. 18 the battle of the Ten Kings. 
Thus both Yahweh of Palestine and Indra of the Punjab 
were storm-gods and war-gods. In eacli case the god who 
presided over ‘the war of the elements’ naturally became 
the leader of his people in the wars against their earthly 
foes. 

The hymn now to be translated contains interesting 
reference to the military side of Indra’s activity. 

To Indra, II. 12'. 

1 . He who as soon as born keen-thoughtcd, foremost, 
Surpassed the gods, himself a god, in power; 

Before whose vehemence the two worlds trembled 
Through his great valour; he, O men, is Indra. 

2. He who the quivering earth hath firm established, 

And set at rest the agitated mountains ; 

Who measured out the mid-air far-extending. 

And sky supported: he, 0 men, is Indra. 

3 Who slew the snake and freed the seven rivers. 

Drove out the cattle by unclosing Vala; 

Who fire between two rocks hath generated, 

In battles victor: he, 0 men, is Indra. 

4. Who hath made all things in this world unstable, 

The Dasa colour humbled or destroyed it; 

Who takes the foe’s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of his rival; he, O men, is Indra. 

5. The terrible one, of whom they ask, ‘where is he?’ 
Concerning whom they also say, ‘he is not'; 

Like player’s stake the foe’s wealth he reduces. 

Have faith in him; for he, O men, is Indra. 

G. He who of rich and poor alike is helper, 

And of the supplicating Brahman singer; 

Who fair-lipped * aids the one who presses Soma, 

Making the stones work; he, O men, is Ihdra. 


'Cf the transUbnns of Hillcbriodt, LK. 40-41, end JJiedondi, VBS. 45-55 
ind nv. 49-50. 

’ Suiipra Is probably to be rendered ‘fur-lipped* in the sense of ‘well -lipped'. 
One miy recall the protuberant lips of the Jnmirtt figures t„ the ElephinU Care* 
(Farquhsr, PII. 99) or in the Ute Mr. Justice Rinade’s statue it Bombay. Cf. 
Micdonell, VBS. 50. Note •!*> the phrase pi opru toy it iipre J1I. 32, t ‘hiring 
puffed out bij bps'. 
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7. He under whoso control arc steeds and rattle, 

Clan-villages and every hind of chariot; 

Who hath begotten sun and dawn of morning. 

Guide of the waters; he, 0 men, is fmlm. • 

H. Whom rival hosts appeal to, joined in battle, 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer; 

On self-same chariot mounted two invoke him, 

Each for his own self; he, O men, is Indra. 

9. Apart from whom men never are victorious, 

Whom they when fighting call on for assistance; 

Who is for every one a match, who moveth 
The things immovable; he, O men, is Indra. 

10. Who with his arrow slays the perpetrators 

Of grievous sin, when such fate not expecting; 

Who pardons not the arrogant man his arrogance’, 

Who slays the Hasyu; he, 0 men, is Indra. 

11. lie, who discovered in the fortieth autumn 
Sambarn <1 welling on the lofty mountains; 

Who slew tho serpent ns bo lay defiant, 

The son of Du»u; lie, 0 men, is Indra. 

12. Who as the mighty seven-rayed bull releases 
The seven streams so that they flow In torrents; 

Who, bolt in arm, spurned Rauhina the demon 
As lie sealed heaven; he, O men, is Indra. 

13. Even the heavens and earth bow down before him, 

And at his vehemence the mountains tremble. 

Who. bolt in aim, is known as Soma-drinher, 

With hands bolt-wielding, he, O men, is Indra. 

14. Who with bis aid helps him that presses Soma, 

Him that bakes food, sings praise, docs sacrifices; 

For whom prayer is a means of strength, and Soma, 

And this our offering; he, O men, is Indra 

15- Faithful and true art thou, the fierce, exacting 
Largess for Soma-pressor and food-baker; 

Wo being evermore of thee bclovtd, 

Would, Indra, with strong sons thy worship utter' 

It will bo necessary to add only a fow comments, since 
Vcdic warfaro has been sufficiently treated in the sections 


'Or: ‘Who yields nol to tbo hoisting foe In boldness ’• Msalonell, lit [VO. 
'Of: 1 sddre" the synod’, Mscdoncll, HR. 'VO: Uillebrsndt, I.R. 41. 
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of Chapter III on ‘Aryans’, ‘Dasyus’ and ‘Conquest of the 
Land’. As the gods chose Indra to be their champion 
against Vritra and the other atmospheric Dasyus (vv. 11-121, 
so the Aryans chose him to be their champion against the 
earthly Dasyus (w. 4, 10)'. Indra is a match for every one, 
whether demon or man (v. 9). The resources of language 
'are exhausted in describing his irresistiblo might : He is a 
bull, mightier than the mighty, the lord of strength, the 
might-lord of might, having a hundred powers 1 , etc. If 
forty or more epithets celebrate his matchless strength, 
about the same number glorify, him as a victorious warrior. 
Indra made a broad placo for the afflicted sky (or for 
Dyaus, VI. 18, 14) by slaying Vritra, that is to say, by 
sending a thunderstorm and clearing the atmosphere of 
dust and mist. lie filled the spacious mid-air, and by battle 
gave enlargement and freedom to the gods (VII, 98, 3; 
111. 34, 7). Such enlargement and victory he gives also 
to his friends and worshippers among men (IV. 24, 2, 6; 
X. 43, 11), that is, to those who press soma for him (II. 12, 6, 
14-15). For tiro ‘Strong Soma’ makes Indra strong (v. 14) 
and everything connected with Indra is also strong. 

The \essel of the strong flows forth, the flood of meath. 

Unto the strong who feeds upon the strong', for drink; 
Strong are the two Adh\aryus, strong arc both the Mnnes 
They press the Soma that is strong for him the strong. 
Strong is thy thunderbolt, yea, and thy car is strong ; 

Strong arc thy bay steeds and thy weapon* too arc strong. 
Strong Indra, thou art lord of the strong gladdening drink. 
With the strong Soma, Indra, satisfy thyself. 

(II. 1G, 5-G, Griffith’s translation with slight changes.) 


1 The wont Dusyn or DIsa Is ambiguous, referring as it doe* to both human 
foe* and demon foes. Noth »te D*ajns, fiends, derils Cf. UotocTelt, WW. I. HO. 

“ Appalling V their craft, their ferocity, their fiendish croolte, they (the 
*lK 0 nqoins) seemed to the while settlers drnl* and not men Or perhaps it was 
Ibis w»y. As the Deras were eoneeired after the image of the Kaatriyas, so the 
demons were eoneeired according to the Image of earthly lHsrn«, the enemies, 
•t the Aryan*. 

M. <0, 1, 4; VI 20, 3, X. 22, 3; If. !U, 8 
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Thus it Is ‘in the exhilaration' of Soma that Inilra 
performs his martial as well as his cosmic exploits. No 
one can overcome him in battle when he has drunk, of it 
(VI. 47, 1). The epithet Somapn, * Soma-drinker' (v. 13) is 
characteristic of him. It is well known that men offer to 
the gods in sacrifice the food and drink which are regarded 
by them as the best. The offering of Soma to Indra pre- 
supposes, then, tho use of strong drink as a beverage by 
the Vedic Aryans. Indra after the analogy of a Vedic 
warrior is heartened for the fray by Soma. We may reason 
from the effects ascribed to Indra's drinking of Soma back 
to the results in the way of victory, winning of plunder, 
etc. which the Ksatriya warrior doubtless ascribed to the 
use of strong drink as a producer of valour in battle. It 
is from this point of view that Soma is called a ‘victor, 
unconquered in fight’ (I. 91, 21)’ Indra as the war-god 
of the Vedic Indians humbled the Dusa foes and gave their 
possessions to his worshippers (vv. 4-5). He dispersed 
50,000 of tho black race and rent their forts (IV. 1G, 13). 
Rival Indra-worshipping foes’ appeal to him for assistance, 
without which men never are victorious (II. 12, 8-9). 
Through Indra’s help the Aryan wins cattle (VI. 26, 2) and 
corn-land (urrora, VI. 20, 1; 25, 4). Tho following are 
Samples of Vedic prayers to Indra for help in battle . 

Indra, bestow on us the power heroic’, 

Skilled and exceeding strong, that wins the booty, 
Wherewith, by thy assistance, we may conquer 
Our foes in battle, be they kin or slranyer. 

VI. 19, 8 (Griffith’s translation). 
The cup whence Indra drinks the draught is present; . 
The Amrit dear to Indra hath been drunken, 

That it may cheer the god to gracious favour, 

And keep far from us hatred and affliction. 


, ‘When ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson was ‘ragged’ in the streets of I /radon by the 
Medical students, they .timed banners ioscubed with the words, What icon the 
tear* RumJ" New York Times, November 14, I'M 9. 

MVe are reminded of the Great War, In which Protestants and Catholics, 
Muhammadans and Jews fought on both sides 
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Therewith enraptured, hero, slay our focmen, 

Th’ unfriendly, Maghavan, be ihey kin or strangers; 

Those who still aim their hostile darts to smite us, 

Turn them to flight, O Indra, crush and kill them. 

VI. 44, 16-17 (Griffith’s translation!. 

These passages reveal at least so much ol history as 
to make it clear that the Vedic Indians were often at war 
among themselves. The references to historical events 
are confined largely to the military exploits of tribes and 
individuals, just what we would expect in hymns composed 
almost entirely for sacrifices instituted and financed by 
Ksatriyas. Indra, the war-god of the Vedic peoples was 
naturally also the patron and guide of the Aryans in their 
migrations eastward ’. 

5. Heroic deeds wrought by Indra. — 

In the O. T. the 136th Psalm is a hymn of praise to 
Yahweh for his wonderful works in creation and redemption, 
each stanza ending with the refrain ‘his loving kindness 
endureth for ever'. In the cosmic sphere Yahweh made 
the heavens, spread out the earth, and made great lights, 
the sun to rule by day and the moon to rule by night. 
In the sphere of deliverance and redemption Yahweh smote 
Egypt in their first-born, brought out Israel from among 
them, divided the Red Sea and made Israel pass through 
the midst of it, overthrew Pharoah and his host in the 
Red Sea, led his people through the wilderness, smote 
great kings, Sihon King of the Amorites and Og King of 
Bashan, and gave their land to his people for a heritage. 
Similar exploits and works of deliverance are ascribed to 
'Indra*. In the cosmic sphere as we have seen Indra 
generated the matchless lightnings of the sky, slew Vptra 
and released the waters, pierced the cattle stall, found 
heaven and earth which were hidden, made the earth 
visible to heaven and tho sun visible to earth, separated 

* OMraberg, RV. 1S7-168. 

•See especially 1.32; If. 12 ; III. 13 translated e„tu 
II , 187 tf ; also II l r , nod \ 40 


?, pp. 17811, 102 
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anti supported heaven and earth, spreading out the earth 
and fixing the sky, when he was born for the Vyitra fight 1 . 
In this way Indra generated the sun, the sky hnd the dawn 
(I. 32, 4). In the human sphere Indra, the warrior-god, 
wrought deliverance for manj' Aryan chieftains. He 
arrested the floods so that Turviti and Vayya could cross 
over (II. 13, 12); on behalf of Dabhlti he overcame Cumuri 
and Dhuni with sleep, and bound the Dasyus without cords 
(II. 15, 9; H. 13, 9); for the sake of DivodSsa he demolished 
Saihbara’s nine and ninety forts (II. 19, G); ho broke down 
the forts of Piprtt and helped Rijiiivan at the slaughter of 
tho Dasyus (I. 51,5); ho through the prayer of the Vasisthas 
helped SudiTs in tho battle of the ten kings (Til. 33, 3) 
and drowned his foes in the Parusyi (VII, 18, 9), etc., etc. 
Such deliverances of ancient Aryan heroes on the part of 
Indra remind us of tho similar exploits of Yahweh on 
behalf of Moses and Joshua, Samson, Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, etc. 

It is on the basis of hi» exploits that Indra is declared) 
to be unique and incomparable Tho word cka ‘one' 
‘afone' is often applied to Indra to express his uniqueness*. 
He is unique in shaking what is unshaken and in slaying 
Vritra (III. 30, 4-5), in filling earth and heaven with food 
and treasure (III. 30, 11), in becoming master of the kine 
(IH 31, 4) and in being the king of all tho world (III. 4G, 
2); also in being the one strong champion of the gods in 
the Vfitra-fight (VI. 17, 8), in conquering men (VI. 18, 2), 
in subduing people to the Arj'an (VI. 18, 3), in bestowing 
treasure (VI. 30, 1), in being lord of wealth (VI. 31, 1), 
etc. ' Indra is incomparable. He has no match among 

‘ Ii. 13, 7 ; I. 33 1, *>. M 17, 1, 3 j VIII 85, 1C; V 29, 4, VIII 78, p ». 

1 livery Vedie deity a' a ‘ejetial god’ h unique in liN own dcpirlment, but 
(lie uniqueness of Intin. is emphasized 

3 The l'i , «agrs in which the uniqueness of indra i» emphasized arc chiefly found 
in boots 111. and VI, (he hymn boots of ihe Kn-ika and Bhara^Tijl elms. In 
the passa?« quoted from Man,, ala lit. food and Ireasnie are linked up with the 
elaughtcr of Vfitra nnd the wioning of the (heavenly) kine; in those quoted from 
Maudols Vl.’weslth is eonneeied especially with Indra’s exploits as a war god. 
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* those born or to be born (IV. 18, 4). Even the two 
boundless worlds are but a handful to him, when lie seizes 
them (III. 30, 5)*. With his greatness he has filled earth 
and heaven, and even beyond this his greatness extends 
(IV. 16, 5). Heaven trembles at the birth of his blinding 
splendour (IV. 17, 2V Indra makes the non-existent 
existent (VI. 24, 5). The unique and incomparable char- 
acter of Indra is without doubt grounded ultimately upon 
the uniqueness of the thunderstorm with its accompani- 
ments of lightning, wind and downpour of rain. 

6. Character of Indra. — 
a) Indra’s relation to Varuya. In nine hymns Indra 
i^and Varuya arc addressed conjointly as a dual divinity. 
While they seem to have originated in different circles, 
Varuna perhaps among the Vasisfhas and Indra among 
the Kusikas and BharadvSjas, yet on the basis of common 
attributes and functions they are, as it were, amalgamated. 
The uniting bonds are their similar cosmic qualities’. If 
Varuna as the ‘encompassing sky’ includes day-sky, night- 
sky and rainy sky, Indra through the lightning flash, 
whether by day or night, lights up the whole heaven; and 
by finding the light at sunrise docs the same thing, while 
with the release of the heavenly waters there is little 
difference between the tw.o gods as regards ‘rainy’ char- 
acte'^ In most matters referred to in the nine hymns 
Varuna is assimilated to Indra, that is to say, Indra- 
Yaruya functioning as a unity drink Soma, overcome 
Vritra, hollow out the channels of the waters, set the sun 
in motion in the sky, aid in battle, grant victory, bestow 
wealth ami prosperity, cast their mighty bolt against the 
wicked, and bind with bonds not mado of rope'. But 
there is revealed at the same time a consciousness that 


J <3". a* \f, t;. 

* Other lhinm miy U»ve contril.iitdt to tins union ns t j politlc-il s11i*ocp« 
between tribes or thr- development of the ritual 

*1Jt VI cs, 2, 10-llj VII 82, r», tV. 41, 4, 7, II ; I II, 7-h, VII SI, 2. 
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however closely allied Indra and Vamyn may bo in cosmi6 
matters, yet in the most fundamental tilings they will not 
fuse. Varupa as a sky-god can easily be made to wield 
the thunderbolt and slay Vritra, but Indra is ethically 
too far removed from Varupa to bo easily assimilated to 
him'. Hence in the Intlra-Varuna hymns there are drawn 
no less than six contrasts between Varunn and Indra. 
Varupa is king, possessor of the most-exalted Amirahood, 
whose will* tho gods follow; whereas Indra loves battle 
and stirs tho dust of conflict (IV. 42, 2, 5). Indra with 
his bolt slays Vritra, while Varupa as a sago ( ripra ) keeps 
to the settlements (VI. 68, 3). Varupa is a god of peace 
and quiet (ftjCHtn), whereas Indra associated with tho Maruts 
iB a warrior seeking glory (VII. 82, r>-6). Indra in the 
conflicts slays tho Vfitras, whereas Varupa evermore 
guards his ordinances ivrata VJI. 83, 9). Prayor is made 
that tho wrath of Varupa may pass us by, while Indra is 
besought to make wide room (VII. 84, 2). Varupa upholds 
tho terrified’ people, while Indra smites resistless focmert 
(VII. 85, 31, In these significant antitheses Varupa is 
represented ns watching over his ordinances, as ono whoso 
will tho gods follow, as a sago who in peace and quiet 
abides in tbo settlements, and as ono whoso anger punishes 
the evil-doer. On tho other hand, Indra loves battle, smites 
Vritra and makes wide room for gods and men. The 
difference is manifest In connection with tho Zoroastrian 
reformation, ns we have seen, Indra was reduced to tho 
status of a demon, while Varupa -tho Almra of tho A vest n — 
was exalted to tho supremo position. In India, however, 
tho fortunes of theso two chief gods of tho Vedic pantheon- 
rivals, ns it were, for supreme honour — were the reverse 
of what they were in Irifn. Tho influence of the soma- 

* Some indl< attorn of on attempt at Msimtlition ft re found in the seventh and 
tenth hooks 

* ItTflfH • 

1 Pnmklft from rt) 'to »Ilnk a way frightened ' (Otdcnbcrg IJv. Noten). tteldncr 
(BV. filo*tnr) (lr rim it from tie * to aeparat*’ braer ' chown ' peoptc. 
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cult and of both Brahman and Ksatriya sentiment told ill 
favour of Indra. Yarupa was too remote and inflexible, 
-too august ana holy, to be popular, lienee the popularity 
of Indra gradually increased at the expense of Varuna. 
For in the Brahmana period Indra became chief of the 
Indian heaven, while Varuna was reduced to the lordship 
of lakes and pools'. 

b) Indra’s relation to Rita. In general it may be said 
that each Vedic deity, while respecting the 'order’ of the 
other departmental gods, especially represents and protects 
the order within his own department. Neither gods nor 
mortals infringe the ordinances (r rata) and statutes 
(dhama) of Indra, (IEL 32, 8; YL 21, 3); and on Ihe other 
hand, Indra as a deva does not infringe the statutes of the 
devas, he they Adityas, Vasus or Rudriyas (X. 48, II). 
Within his own sphere Indra is strong and active through 
law ( dharman X. 44, 1). He distributes through law the 
plants and the streams (IL 13, 7): and the rivers follow 
his ordinance (I. 101, 3). Through rita he lighted up the 
many dawns (VI. 39, 4). The Si'snadevah ■ are not to 
approach Indra’s rita (VII. 21, 5). Thus the emphasis is 
on the cosmic and ritualistic. There is little reference to 
rita in the ethical sense. It is to be remarked, however, 
that three stanzas in praise of rita (vv. 8-10 of IV. 25) 
occur in the middle of an Indra hymn, containing the 
notable lines: 

The thought of flifa slayeth crookednesses (v. 8) ; and 

Of fills sure and firm-set are the bases (v. 0). 

The first line contains, or at least we would 'like to 
read into it, the thought of the supremacy in conscience of 
the moral law, and the function of the moral law in making 
sin known and so checking it*. Neither line, however, is 
closely linked up with Indra. As consciousness has the 
three aspects of knowing, feeling, and willing, so rita has 

* Clldcnbnr, BY. 94 97; SlocdontH, VII. 03-66/ 

1 Cf. " By lb« Is* ts the Isnowloilge of *jn“. Rom lit 20. 
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three strands of meaning-, cosmic, ritualistic and ethical. 
Vanina is the Lord of ethical law, Agni ot ritualistic law 
and Indra of cosmic law as displayed in the flash of tho 
lightning, the roar, of tho thunder, and tho downpour of 
tho waters. Vanina is depicted as a king seated on his 
heavenly throne, while Indra is sketched as a warrior 
hurling tlio bolt at Vfitra or leading the Aryans in their 
‘struggle with tho aborigines. Tho one is characterised bj* 
‘passive sway’; tho othor, by 'energetic action”. Being 
primarily a storm-god, Indra manifests a shifty and arbi- 
trary temper as compared with Varuna. Thus Indra is 
represented as having shattered the wain of Usas with his 
bolt (II. 15, 6)*, quarrelled with the Maruts (I, 170, 2) and 
fallen out with Slirya over tho heavenly chariot race. 
Doubtless cosmic myths underlie these episodes. If one 
thinks of Indra’s stormy nature, his love of tlie'intoxicating 
Soma, his military braggadocio and his uxoriousness — 
qualities doubtless all found in tho Vedic ‘Yunkers’ — one 
is not surprised that he does not cut a hotter ethical figure 
than ho docs. But even so Indra is the apotheosis of heroic 
action rather than of meditative calm. Tho ‘ strenuous life* 
in tho person of Indra receives the praise in the largest 
number of hymns addressed to any god in tho ltv. It is 
striking that the national god of the Vedic peoples ex- 
emplifies this quality — a quality which the Indian Aryans 
lost moro or less through the influence of tho climate and 
of fusion with the aborigines. That tho majestic and re- 
paseful Varuna shows up hotter than the active, Soma- 
drinking, fighting Indra simply illustrates the fact that a 
negative character who does nothing bad appears often to 
much better advantage than a man of action who does 
great deeds, but commits many faults in the doing of them. 


1 Maiilonell, Vjl 04. 

* JJot * rerj gallant promt lire on the part 0 / ladra to strAe the Rural 
Mythologically, cither the obscuration of the dawn by a thunderstorm, or the 
r it motion of her light after the thing of the eon. Oldenherg, RV. 16*1 : Macilonetl, 
VM. 63 j tlriffitb, Ear. Tines. 2nd Edition, Vo). I. 1806, p. 432, footnote S 
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c) Indra’s relation to the wicked. Indra smites the 
earthly foes of the Aryans as well as the atmospheric 
Vpitras and Asuras. With his arrow he slays the perpetra- 
tors of great sin, and pardons not the arrogant (II. 12, 10). 
He is often called ‘guiltless’ (III. 32, 9, etc.). In the earlier 
books of the Rv. there is little more than this. In the 
seventh book, however, Indra is once represented as a 
‘saviour even from great sin* (V1L 20. 1); thero is a 
reference to the sinless Varuna as the beholder of sin 
(VII. 28, 4); and we read that both the crooked fvrijina) 
and the deceiver lie in the net* of Indra (VIL 104, 13). 

It would seem that in the Vasistha book, which so exalts 
Varuna, Indra also gets, at least by assimilation to Varuna, 
a considerable degree of ethical character. For he (like 
Varuna) observes sin, punishes the sinner, and saves from 
even great sin 'The most notable passage, however, is 
found in X. 89, 8-9, probably a late hymn: 

8. Indra thou art a cle\cr debt-exactor; 

As sword a joint, so deavest thou the wicked’, 

Who break the law of Varuna and Mitra, 

Each as people wrong a friend and ally. 

0. Those men of evil way6 who break agreements, 

And injure Varuna, Aryaman and Mitra,— 

Against such enemies, puissant Indra, 

Sharpen thy heavy, strong and ruddy weapon. 

On the whole, then, Indra in his ethical luhction is 
represented as little more than an executioner who punishes 
those who break the laws of the Xdityas. With him the 
ethical is not primary as with Varuya, but secondary. It is 
something, however, that he serves Varuna, and the Xdityas 
at least in the capacity of executioner. 

7. Indra and the Maruts. — Thirty-three hymns 1 * 3 aro 
devoted to the Maruts, besides several in which they are 
addressed conjointly with other gods, especially with Indra. 

1 pramff. tf. the pil», ‘norsc’ of V»rnm. 

trfjina In ‘crooked’. 

Eleven in \ . eleven in I. »mt eleven in nil the other books. 
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They constitute a band or troop', the sons of Kudra and 
of the cow Ppifini*. Their close connection with Indra as 
his helpers in the fight with Yritra throws light upon the 
nature of Indra, on the principle that ‘a man is known by 
the company he keeps’. The following hymn sets forth 
their activity : 

> To the Mai tits, l. 8li. 

1. As wondrous sons of Rudra, racers of the sky 

Who on their course, like women, beautify themsehes, 

The Manits ha\c indeed made heaven and earth Increase; 
Th' impetuous men rejoice in rites or sacrifice. 

2. Having wmed strong, they unto greatness have attained. 

In heaven the Budras have established their abode; 

Singing their song and generating Indra-iniglit, 

Glory have they put on, the Prisni-mothcred ones, 
tf. When they, cow -mothered, deck them«elvcs with ornaments’ 
With brilliant weapons arm themselves, the shining ones. 
Then every adversarj and foe they drive aw-aj, 

And fatness flows abundantly along their paths. 

4. Who ns great warriors shine resplendent w ith their spears’ 
Shaking with might even the things unshakable, 

When ye, O Maruts, swift as thought have to your cars 
The spotted mares yoked, jc whose hosts are powerful, 

.j. When ye hate joked the spotted mares to chariots, 

Speeding the stone, ye Maruts, in the conflict, 

Streams of the ruddy steed of heaven discharge they'. 

And as with water-skin earth’s surface moisten. 
f>. Let your swift-gliding racers bring J ou hitherward, 

Advance swift-flying with your mighty arms outstretched ; 

Do seated on the straw, the wide seat made for you; 

Delight yourselves, ye Maruts, in the honied juice. 

7. Strong in themselves, they havcincreased through mightiness. 
Have climbed the sky, and made themselves an ample seat. 
When Visnu helped the Soma-drunken bull of heaven, 

Like birds on the dear sacrificial grass they sat. 


’ §( 1 * (i -and iardhaa. 

» Tint b of lightning in if destructive aspect and of the mottled tlmm -cloud. 
See Macdonell, VM. 77, 78 

3 Change of second to thin! person 
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p. Like heroes bold, like warriors speeding in the fray, 

Like glory-seekers, they in fight3 array themselves; 

All creatures are afraid of the fierce Marut-band, 

Like kings of aspect fierce and terrible arc the men. 

9. When Tvastar, skilful workman, turned the thunder-bott. 
Well-wrought, with thousand edges, and of gold compact. 
Then Indra took it to perform his manly deeds, 

Slew demon Vritra and forced out the water-flood. 

10. Up have they pushed the bottom of the well with might, 

Even the firm cloud-mountain have they cleft in twain ; 
RIowing their pipes the Marut heroes bountiful 

In Soma’s rapture have accomplished glorious deeds. 

11. Prone have they laid the heavenly noil so ns to flow, 

For thirsty Gotainn poured they out the water-spring. 

Of brilliant splendour they approach the sage with help, 

By mighty deeds may they his wishes gratify. 

12. The shelters which you have to give the zealous 
Extend them threefold, Maruts, to the pious; 

Extend them to us also, O ye Maruts, 

Grant wealth to us with hero sons, yc mighty. 

From this and other Rigvedic material the Maruts 
may be described as follows : They aro born of the 
laughter of lightning (I. 23, 121; arc ‘sons’ ‘heroes’ and 
‘males’ of the sky (X. 77, 2; I. 122, 1; HI. 54, 13);, are 
brothers who have grown together, all equal in ago and 
of one mind (V. 60, 5; V. 56, 5; I. 165, 1 ; VIII. 20, 1); are 
closely associated witli the lady Iiodnsl 1 ; shine like tongues 
of fire and have the brilliancy of serpents (X. 78, 3; I. 
172, 1); hold lightnings in their fists and aro ‘lightning- 
speared’ (V. 54, 11; 52, 13); wear golden ornaments such 
as armlets or anklets ( Khadi ), with which they shine like 
the sky with stars (II. 34, 2); have chariots of lightning 
drawn by spotted steeds, and yoke the winds as horses to 
their pole (III. 54, 13; II. 34, 4; V. 58, 7); are playful like 
calves, and also terrible like wild beasts (VII. 56, 16; II. 
34, 1); with thunder and blasts of wind cause tho mountains 
to quake (I. 23, 1 1 ; VIII. 7, 4); sow the mist, milk the 

P»rti«p, » persPoitK-a’ion of ibe lightning, »incc 
Innuntm*’ and ‘llle light', VI. CC, Ip. 


*he ii Oni-nbcd ns ‘self. 
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udders of the sky, cover the eye of the sun with showers, 
mako darkness with the cloud when they wet the earth, 
and milk the thundering well (VT H. 7, 4; I. G4, 5, 6; V. 59 r 
5; I. 38, 9); are singers of the sky, who generate Indra- 
might while singing their song, and cleave the mountain 
while blowing their pipe (V. 57, 5; I. 85, 2, 10); co-operate 
with Indra in slaying Alii and Saiiibara and in performing 
all his celestial -exploits (HI. 47, 3-4; I. 100, etc.) 1 . To 
sum up the picture or these confederates of Indra and 
warriors of the sky, they have spears on their shoulders, 
anklets on their feet, golden ornaments on their breasts, 
splendours on tlioir chariot, lightnings in their fists, golden 
helmets on their heads (V. 54, lli. 

It is clear from all tills that the Maruts are conceived »y 
as storm-gods, their nature being defined in terms of 
lightning, thunder, wind and rain. In a thunderstorm 
thcro arc numerous lightning flashes and peals of thunder, 
the ‘winds’ blow, and 'showers' of rain fall. For such a 
description it is natural to use the plural. As conceived 
by the Vedic poets a thunderstorm is a theophany of 
Indra, who goes forth at the head of his army the Maruts 
to smite Vj-itra and release the waters*. We are surprised 
that Indra had to go outside of his own circle, as it were, 
and find his holpers in tlio circle of Rudra. For the 
Maruts’ as the sons of Rudra are called Rudras or Rudriyas. 

It may be that the distinction between Agni and Agnis,.. 
Rudra and Rudras, U.rns and U.tasas, Soma and Somas, 
Viiyu and Vnyns, etc. 4 belongs in its very nature to 


' Sec Macdonell, VM. 77-81 

* Jodra at the head of the hrerenlj- h<xt of the ihntlt agtia-t Vfitra 

and ihe other atmospheric demons is the Itlgvedie analogue nnil anticipation of the 
later struggle between the Doras and Asnraa. 

» Vrom Mar • to die’, ‘to erasli', or ‘ to shine’, prohibit the bt hoe 
Macdonell, VM. St and VFA 

* That is. collective Fire and individual fires, eolloctire laghlnin; (in K* 
destm-tire aspect) and individual lightning flashes, collective Man and individual 
soma-drops, collective Wind and individual hfa«ts nl wrad There arc Oft fmfnw 
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transparent names and not to an archaic and opaque 
name like Indra. At any rate Indra had no family of 
sturdy sons to help him in toil and fight, and so had 
perforce to adopt as it were, the numerous 1 sons of Budra 
as his children* and co-workers. The Maruts are frankly 
storm-gods ‘racers of the sky’, whatever else they may 
be 1 , whereas Indra is described predominantly as cleaving 
the mountains and digging the channels of rivers. On the 
other hand, Indra’s characteristic weapon is the bolt (vajra) 
which is only once placed in the hands of the Maruts 
(VII. 7, 32). The different terminology* employed in describing 
the exploits of Indra and the Maruts respectively probably 
indicates that they originated at different times and in 
different circles. The fact that Indra uses as his soldiers the 
Marut hand of 'storm-gods’ is sufficient proof that he too is 
essentially a storm-god 4 . We may reasonably expect 


or Indnyas as there art Itudm and Kudrin*. Therein Viirni, but no \ amna« 
l'uwibly it la the uniqueness ami exaltation of \ arum and In.lra tiul has precluded 
any lesser Indras or \ arena*. To thla extent like All lb they are f i-aft.itd, 

* Thrice seren or thner sixty I t33, <>; VIII. *5, t» 

5 Strone with the Kudras ni with »ou». I. 100, *», 

* I Idle brandt thinks that the name ‘ Ilmira’ combines two meanings, ‘ slorui- 
winds’ and ‘the spirit* which cause harm and illne-V (VM. 111. 301). 

•If the forces iinil phenomena of the sly are, under the influence of human 
analogies, poetically lonceired eometioics as animals ‘ I 'loud-cow ’ JMnu, 

water-cow, tAl ‘serpent’, eti ) and sometimes as men (\ arena, Milra, Indra, 
Maruts, etc.), it l< noi at all strange that under the aamc working of analogy the 
• lomls should be pot dually depicted as mountains and their showers of rain as 
rirers Cf. P'alin 1AV. •• "The river of god (clearly fmm the contest the 
atmospheric riser) is foil of water". It requires no scry vivid imagination to see 
mountains anil forts In the sky, the cloud shapes are so suggestm of such Inter* 
p retail on 

‘‘On the general subject of Indra and the Maruts a* storm gods the following 
yield description of a thunderstorm may 1« quoted “An awful storm overtook 

ms The night settled is. Tire black clouds eclipsed die light of every star 

The sflenie became as still as the (anions half hour of ulence In beaten 

Then came the rushing of mighty winds It seemed as if all the spirits demoniac 
as well as celestial {tf. Ilillcbrandt'a theory) were sweeping past me and 'meeting 
in mighty conRict. Then the whole beacons became sheets of fire. North, east 
south and west, everywhere the heatens were ablaxe Vftcr the thundera had 
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Indra bestow on ns the best of riclies, 

Discernment of the practical, good fortune ; 

Increase of substance, welfare of our bodies, 

Sweetness of speech, and pleasantness of n eat her. <11. 21, G ) 
And to illustrate the enthusiasm and confidence with 
■which men called upon Indra: 

Hurrah, let us invoke large-hearted Indra, 

Most manly in the fight for gain of booty; 

Mighty, a very present help in battle, 

Slayer of Vritras, winner he of riches, (in. 34, u.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOMA THE DEIFIED SACRIFICIAL DRINK' 

1. Introductory. — Of tlio three ritualistic gods Agni, 
Bj-ihaspati and Soma, the last is, in one respect at least, the 
most important, since the Soma sacrifice furnished the 
centre and framework 1 for the whole Rigvcdic ritual. 
As the importance of Agni is suggested by tho fact that 
his hymns occupy the first place in the family books, so 
that of Soma is indicated by tho equally significant fact 
that ono whole book, tho ninth, is devoted entirely to his 
praise. About 120 hymns nro addressed to Soma, so that 
ho ranks third in importance in the Rv., if judged by 
statistical standards. Liko Agni, Soma is a thoroughly 
transparent deity. His physical naturo as tho Soma plant 
and juico was so obvious as to prevent that completeness 
of tho anthropomorphic process which is seen in tho more 
opaquo gods, Indra and Varupa. The fact that Soma- 
Haoma was prominent in both the Indian and tho Iranian 
ritual proves sufficiently that tho divine drink was known 
to tho undivided Indo-Iraninn tribes. There arc only two 
references to JJaoma in tho Gnth.ls of Zoroaster, one 
mentioning Duraosa * ‘the avertcr of death', tho standing 
epithet of JIaomn in tho later A vesta, and tho other alluding 
to ‘tho filthiness of thiB intoxicant’*. These allusions are 
sufficient to prove that tho intoxicating llaama was under 
tho ban of tho great reformer*. But in tho later Avesta 
Haoma, liko so many others of the old da6vas, came back 

‘The Soma sacrifice is Ihe #o«I fUtmii ynjnanya IX 2, 10; 0, 8) of the Vedfc 
ritual 

’Yunna, XXXtl, 14 

* Yasna, XIA’III. 10 

* JiooJlon, EZ 71-72 Even If Ibc forre of these allusions be challenged, the 
result remains the same, llaoma was certainly pre-Zoroastrian, and the name 
constantly appears in the Younger Avesta. This means simply that Haoma was 
banned by Zoroaster. See Ja> ksoo, Gmnifrfst (Iranian) II 644- 

14 
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again, and according to Yasna IX-X was in almost every 
respect the same as the Vedic Soma. The details of the 
following hymn will be compared with the corresponding 
Avestan account: 


To Soma, VIII. 48. 

1. Of the sweet food I have partaken wisely, 

That 6tirs good thoughts, best banishcr of trouble, 

On which to feast, all gods as well as mortals, 

Raming the sweet food ‘honey’, come together. 

2. Hast thou within gained entrance 1 , thou becomcst 
Aditi, appeaser of the gods’ hot anger. 

May’st thou, O Indu, Indra's friendship choosing, 

To riches speed us as a marc the car-pole. 

3. We have drunk Soma, have become immortal. 

Gone to the light have we, the gods discovered. 

What can hostility now do against us ? 

What, O Immortal, mortal man’s fell purpose*? 

4. .Joy to our heart be thou, when drunk, O Indu, 

Like father to a son, most kind, 0 Soma; 

Thoughtful like friend to friend, O thou of wide fame, 
Prolong our years that we may live, O Soma. 

5. These glorious freedom-giving drops by me imbibed 
Have knit my joints together as straps a chariot; 
From broken legs may Soma drops protect me, 

May they from every illness keep me far. removed. 

6. Like friction-kindled fire inflame me, Soma, 

Make us more opulent and us illumine; 

For in thy rapture. Soma, I regard me 

As wealthy. For prosperity, then, enter. 

7. Of thee pressed out with mind devoted, Soma, 

Wc would partake as of paternal riches. 

Years of our life do thou prolong, King Soma, 

Even as the sun prolongs the days of springtime. 

8. Be gracious unto us for good, King Soma ; 

We are thy devotees; of that be certain 

When might and urath display themselves, O Indu, 
Do not abandon us, as wiihwl by iwmw. 


1 I. «. When thou hast been itobtbefl. 

. * " AoJ wbat . immortst go.!, the spite of mortals’ ». MWonell, HR. so. 
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3. Protector of our body art thou, Soma, 

In every limb hast settled man-beholding: 

If we Infringe thins ordinance*, bo grariou* 

An our good friend, O god, for higher welfare. 

10, Slay I with that kind friend lx* close united 

Who, Lord of bajra, when quaffed nhall harm me never. 

A« for the juice deposited within u», 

Indra, prolong our years for Its enjoyment. 

11. Ailments have fled away, diseases vanished, 

Tim power* of darkness have bernme affrighted. 

With might hath Soma mounted up within us; 

The dawn we've reached, where men renew existence*. 

15. The drop imbibed within our hearts, O Fathers, 

The immortal drop In mortal < hath found entrance; 

That Soma we would worship with oblation. 

Rest In his loving kindness and fair favour. 

13. Uniting with the Fathers hast thou, Soma, 

Thyself extended over earth and heaven. 

Thee, Jndu, woulil we worship with oblation, 

And wp ourselves become the lords of riches. 

11. Ve gods, protectors, speak for us defending; 

Let neither sleep nor prattle overpower ns. 

May we beloved evermore of Soma 
With hero sons attended utter worship. 

IS Soma, thou art our atrengthener on all sides. 

IJghtdinder art thou, enter us. mxn-lieholder 
Do thou, O Indu, with thine aid* accordant. 

(•rant us protection both in fn>nt and rearward'. 

^This hymn written by n member of the priestly family 
of the Kapvns describes tho effects of Foma when quaffed 
by mortals. It protects tho body, preserves from accident, 
removes illness, banishes trouble, gives joy and comfort, 
prolongs life, speeds to riches, scares away the powers of 
darkness, averts hostility, preserves from the wrath and 
malice of enemies, give* exhilaration, inflames and illumines, 
ff} xp* -vxs.Ves jtwn Ahixdr one is rich’, appeases 

1 <V!t hsrr •rrirf’l wh«r* tnrn prol’iue ftWcirt’. IfioVwn. ITK- t* f . 

* AiknowM„-m»nt b m*l« of latlrHelscw ►> tnc'U’i<ra of thU hymn hy 
Mk-tbcvR, VRS, Jj2 t*Vt; UK. • Ml; HSu-trwiUl, IK- 3*.-34. 

* H,» IhmosH the •JrinVis* of Sow* rise thinks hie-Wf V' b' » Rbfif, 

111 . \\ ?. 
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the anger of the gods, and makes immortal.^ In the Avesta 
likewise Haoma is best for drinking and most mitriciotis 
for the soul, heals illness, gives health of body and long 
life, furnishes prosperity, overcomes enemies, warns off 
thief, murderer and wolf, is a cause of good exhilaration, 
and drives away death*. It should bo observed that, 
according to the Vedic hymn just translated, the won derfu l 
effects of Soma in the individual ore bound up 'with and 
conditioned by, the actual drinking of Soma ! . Soma 
mounts up with might, and settles in every limb (vv.9,11). 
With it one is ‘filled*. Peoples and mortals in general, 
and wealthy K^atriya patrons, besides priests, are referred 
to as drinkers of Soma s , but the evidence is insufficient 
to show that it was a popular drink*. The Soma-juice 
as freshly prepared three times a day could hardly have 
been intoxicating, except when allowed to stand for a 
sufficient time in which to ferment, as when- pressed two 
days before using 

(Hymn X. 119 is clearly a monologue, in which some 
one, when exhilarated with Soma, boasts of bis prowess. 
It is usual to think of Indra as the one 5 , but Oldenbcrg' 


' Yasna IX. 16 21, X. 8-10. Cf I.. H Gray’s fine translation of Yasnf 
IX. 1? according to the original metre (the same as that of Longfellow’s Hiawatha) 
Thee 1 pray for might and conquest. 

Thee for health and Thee for healing, 

Thee for progress and for increase. 

Thee for strength of all my body. 

Camoy, fi anion Mylho loQy\n volume If. ct The .tfyltioloyy of -tli Nations, p 282. 

* vv. 1, 2, 3, 4. 1, 0, 7, 1, 10, 12, 15. 

* SSrayali IX. P'1, 3; Krslaga . HI. 49, 1, mart ya sal, VIII. 48, 1. 

4 Sec IWie Index under Soma and SnrS. It may be that the ilifferenic 
between «wr3, the evil effects of whhh we/e frankly recognised (VII. SC, C) and 
Soma was this, that Soma was used chiefly for religious purposes and was freshly 
and Uturgicolly prepared, whereas suck was * ‘ commercialised 1 article o! trade. 
Tossihly It was the mo.lq of preparation, sacramental In the one case, secular in the 
other, that helped to make the difference. At any rate sura was a popular and 
Soma a hieratic drink. 

‘ So Moir, OST. V. »0 91; Gtldner and Kact-i, SL 81-S3, Macdoncll, VM. 65. 

* ?.v. Xotcn, II. 331 
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following Bcrgaigno prefers to think of the poet himself 
as describing his feelings after drinking Soma. Both 
interpretations are possible and it makes little difference 
whether the hymn is placed in tho mouth of Indra or in 
the mouth of a priestly devotee who through participation 
in Indra's drink 1 became mystically identified with Indra*. 
Each stanza has the same refrain; ‘Have I not drunk of 
Soma jujeo?’ Leaving out the refrain, the hymn reads as 
follows : — 

Thus even thus my purpose is to win a cow, to win a horse. * 

Like violent winds, Hie draughts I drink have lilted and trans- 
ported me. 

As the swift horses move the car, so have the draughts 

excited me. 

To mo has come the hymn of praise, like lowing cow to darling 

calf. 

As carpenter a chariot-scat, so with my heart I frame the hymn. 

Not ev’n as mote within theoyo do the 'five tribes 'appear to me. 

The heavens and earth themselves are not the equal of even 

half of me. 

In greatness I surpass the sky, surpass also this spacious earth. 

Hurrah! lot me deposit earth, and set it either here or there. 

In one brief moment will I smite this broad earth either here 

or there. 

One halt of, me is In the sky ; the other halt I cause to trail. 

I am superlatively great, have been exalted to the skies. 

Such a monologue, as tho above, shows clearly that Soma* 
when imbibed, did produce a certain exhilaration or intoxi- 
cation, call it what you will. A distinctive characteristic 
of tho experienco was a feeling of strength and greatness. 
Tho poor man thought himsolf rich (VIII. 48, G). Psycho- 
logically, Soma would never have been thought of as stimu- 
lating the strength of Indra, if it had not been known in 

1 Somii Is called in IX. 85, 3 the ‘soul (itmo) of Indra’, and Oven ‘the 
uenemMr ot Indra IX. 90, 5. 

* In fact, the ascription of the hymn to l-nia Atndrrt, ‘Indra as Lava’ or 
‘ Sat a the Indra-Uke’ would seem to suggest Hits We have found (p. 95) auth 
mysii-al Went (/cation of demon and sorcerer cm Jaiyely to obliterate the difference 
between them. This suggests the possibility of a similar identification of god 
awl devotee. 
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experience to stimulate* the strength of men. In Vedic 
battle doubtless each side was fearful of the other, and 
afraid to make a desperate onset. Whatever, then, like 
Soma (or sura\ would help to banish ‘collateral trains of 
thought’* connected with caution, personal safety, etc. and 
furnish a feeling of strength until the rush of battle was 
accomplished, would ordinarily bring about victory. Soma 
in IX. 77, 1 is called 'the bolt (vajra) of Indra’. The rush 
of warriors in battle was due to Soma, just as the rush of 
\he lightning. 

The mj’sterious qualities of the Soma juice as seen in 
its exhilarating the warrior and helping him to perform 
valiant deeds were also seen in the inspiration which it 
gave to the priestly singer and in the healing it furnished 
to the sick. Soma himself was a singer’, and as such was 
a source of inspiration to singers*. He is called 'generator 

of hymns leader of poets, llishi of sages’ (IX. 96, 6-6). 

He is ‘Rishi-minded’ and a ‘Pishi-maker ’. Soma, like 
Brihaspati, was a ‘specialist’ in the work of inspiring 
hymns. Thus in X. 119, 2 the poet sings: 

‘like violent winds the draughts I drink have lilted me and 
borne me on 

Soma was also the sick man’s medicine (VIIL 61, 17). 
Thus, as shown above, god Soma was the guardian of men’s 
bodies, occupying their every limb, knitting together their 

1 I. 82, 5 suggests that Soma stimulates the sexual instuu-t. For the similar 
effect of wine compare Oen. XIX. .10-36, 2 8am. XI. 13. Once while in camp 
in India, a low-caste (Cliamlr) wmnt intoxicated. When expostulated with 
he replied : “ If one doe* not use strong drink, how can one beget children?” 

’See article on dltohol nod tae ladlrtdnol by H. 8. Williams, 51- D. in 
McClure 1 * Magaxine, October 1**08, p. "05. 

* fleWo IX. 7, 0, etc. 

* Similar aplritnouj aourocs of the Uinne afflatus are not unknown in modem 

‘ TVs. -curiad*. -A % total k.1V " V.™ *p«e lrorn god, bdmj morel 
(^spoiisvo-, ht ‘borne along 1 ) by the Holy Spirit 11 ; and also of Eph. V. 16-11 
"Be filled with the spirit; apenlmg one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual aongs 
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joints, protecting from broken logs, causing ailments and 
diseases to vanish, and so bestowing long life 1 * * 4 (VIII. 48, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 11). Not only did Soma bestow health of body, 
but also health of mind, giving good thoughts, a senso of 
poaco with the gods, joy, rapture, illumination, forgiveness*. 
Soma is a very wise sago (IX. 12, 4). As such he bestows 
'a happy mind, practical skill and mental ability' (X.25, 1). 
Hero the naturo and effects of Soma are idealized, very 
much as wine is idealised in the lines of a certain Christian 
hymn*. Victory over enemies, composition of hymns, and 
recovery from disease, as manifestations of the grace of 
Soma, arc well illustrated in X. 25, 9-11. 

2. The Origin and Habitat of Soma. — 

£a) Soma's heavenly origin.-*- Like Agni Soma came 
from heaven*. Tho celestial origin of the two is mentioned 
once together: 

MntariSvan fetched one of you from heaven; 

The eagle twirled tho other from the cloud-rock. I. 93, 6 
There is reason for holding that MstariSvan and tho 
eagle, although belonging to different myths, are yet 
•mythological synonyms’, both referring to tho lightning 
form of Agni. There is no doubt in tho caso of M3tari§van. 
Bloomfield makes it highly probable for the oaglo also 1 '. 
There is no difficulty in understanding the eagle as tho 
lightning, since Agni is often called a bird, and is once 
termed ‘the eagle of the sky’*. The JIaruts, whoso 
lightning-nature is so manifest, are also called ‘eagles of 
tho sky’ (X. 92, 6). Soma is represented as a ‘child of the 
sky’, whom, though heavenly in origin, earth received^) 

1 The writer recalls meeting with an Indian cirilian In 1800 who declared 
that if it had not been for whiskey he would hare died long ago 

* VIII. 48, 1,2, 1, C, 0. 

* “ He brings a j>oor vile tinner 
Into hi* ‘ house of tef 

4 See Knhn, JIFO. 

1 The Legend of Soma arid Ike Engle. JAOS, If., (1800), pp. 1*24. Bloom- 
iield'c interpretation 1* favoured by MardoocU, YM 111*112, and Keith, IM. 47. 

* /fir oh igtnah VII- t'l, 4. 
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High is the birth of thee, the plant 

Thee being in heaven the earth received. IX. 61, 10. 

The eagle brought Soma from aiar, from heaven, 
flying swift as thought *. That is to say, the lightning as 
the eagle of the sky darts down from the cloud, bringing 
with it the nectar of the skies, in other words ' the water 
of the <cloud’. In one hymn especially the myth of the 
rape of Soma is summarized: 

IV 27. To the Eagle. 

(Agni the lightning) 

1. While yet within the womb* I was acquainted 
With all the generations of the devas; 

A hundred metal forts kept me well guarded, 

Then with all speed 1 flew forth as an eagle. 

(Soma) 

2. Not easily did he effect iny capture, 

Yet in heroic strength was he triumphant; 

As bountiful he far outstripped the niggards, 

O’ertook the winds and passed them, he the mighty. 

(Poet) 

3. And so when from the sky down rushed the eagle, 

Or when from there (the gods) brought him, the bounteous; 
Then furious in lii« mind Kris an u 5 , th’ archer. 

An arrow aimed at him and loosed the bow-string. 

4. Prom heaven’s zenith swift the eagle bore him, 

As from afar the Asvin pair bore Bhujyu 4 ; 

Then downward fell meantime the flying feather 
Of that bird hasting forward on his journey. 

The myth of the heavenly origin of a divine beverage 

* IX. 68, 5; 77, 3 ; t III. 81, 8. 

* (. * the < load-womb, in which the lightning form of Agni w«s shut up by a 

hundred metal forts, «J it were. . 

* Probably a Gandharva, a guardian of the celestial Soma- KjiiJnu Is possibly 
to be identified with tbe demon Xareamt mentioned once In the Arrets (Yasna 
IX. 24). K(l&nu may be compared with Vjitra. 

4 Tbe translation ol this line gives only tbe general sense as gathered from 
other passages. For the radons attempts to interpret or amend fndrdtafah see 
Lodwig, letwraetiuna It. MS,' V. 468; Piwhel, VS I. 20b 21ti; Bloomfield, JAOS. 
16 (1696), 13-24; Ilillrbrandt, Bit 29; and Oldcoberg, flr Nolen, I. 292-293 
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conceived n3 a kind of honey-moad 1 * * 4 may bo Indo-European. 
At any rato there is the myth of the nectar-bringing eaglo 
of Zous and tho metamorphosis of Odin ns an eagle to 
carry off tho mead, both myths agreeing in general with 
that of’ tho Soma-bringing eagle of Indra*. These three 
myths clearly refer aliko to tho downward swoop of tho 
lightning-bird bringing therewith the rain as the fnadhu* 
or amrita of tho sky. 

Soma’s earthly habitat . — In several passages Soma 
is called ‘mountain-dwelling’*, and once ‘mountain-grown 1 *. 
His origin is closely connected with ‘rock". While tho 
same ambiguity may besot somo of these texts as adheres 
to tho special vocabulary of Indra (‘mountains’ and 
‘rivers’ as either heavenly or earthly^ yet it is cloar from 
both tho Jtv. and tho A vesta 1 that Soma-Haoma was a 
mountain-grown plant. It is connected with the mountain 
Haraiti in tho Avosta, and with Mhjavant in the rtv. 

As draught of Maujavata* Somn, so doth, 

Th’ enlivening Vibludaka delight me. X. 34, 1. 


1 Skt tii'idhu, Qr. {itbo, Anglo-Saxon Urdu, l.ng Meal. 

• Oldcnbcrg, BV 170, JfatdoneJl VJI J 14. Kuhn, Iff YJ ]'i3, 177. 

* Madfin because of Its wonderful intoxicating effects, was conceived M the 
drink of the gods. It must naturally then have been u heavenly drink, which was 
brought down to firth, this being the function of the ncctar-bnnging eagle In the 
three mythologies The connection between rain-water and rnidhu was sufficiently 
explained by the fact that water is a oonstitnenl of the honey-mead And the 
clo-c connection between waters and plants provided a sufficient nexus between 
the min and the soma-plant. 

4 9 J 1 fsffia III. 4tt, 2, V. 4 i, 4, IX lb l G2 4. 

‘pan aldrrlith, JX 4t> 1. *adri \ M5, 2, I. 03, 6 . 

’Areording to Yasna X 4, 10-12, 17, Ilaomi is represented as placed on tbe 
high mountain UaratH by a skilfnl god, whence holy birds carried ft everywhere 
to the heights, where it grew both on the lofty tablelands and in the mountain 
valleys. 

"The mountain M&javant (If it was a mountain and not aimpfy the name of a 
people.- UvUehwndt, VS1. K 051, being closely < onnooted with the GandhSris 
(AV. V. 22 5 7, 8, 14) most hare been situated somewhere between JJaetria and 
the Pan jib In the Tail, hamh. I. 8 , t>, 2 and the AV. passages referred to above 
the Mujivants arc taken m a type of distant folk, to which P.ndra with his fever- 
bearing !>ow Is entreated to depart In fact MSjayanl is as fir off and mysterious 
as the river find. Possibly both embodv dim' reminiscences of the undivided 
Indodrnnian days 
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3. The identification of the Soma plant. 

Not much need be said under this head. When the Indo* 
Iranian tribes left the original IE. home, they experienced 
along with the change in their habitat a change also in 
their drink. The IE. madhn ‘honey-mead’ was replaced 
by the Indo-Iranian Soma. Soma-Haoraa means literally 
‘extract’ or ‘juice’, from su = hu ‘to press’*. In the Rv. 
Soma and madhu are often used interchangeably and each 
in the form of atv adjective may qualify the other’. Soma 
'juice' and madhu ‘sweet’ are too general in meaning to 
be confined necessarily to any one drink. It is true the 
Avestan account in Yasna X would seem to indicate that 
the Haoma juice was produced from a particular plant 
which grow in a particular place. The preparation of 
Soma-Haoma, as we have seen, belonged to the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. With their ‘trek’ into India the 
Vcdic Aryans probably had to give up largely the use of 
the Iranian Soma plant and find substitutes nearer their 
new home*. This was not difficult. Besides the various 
Sarcostemmns* there was the Afghan grape, the possibility 
of a preparation from hops as suggested by Max Muller, 
or from sugar-cane; or, as recently suggested by E. B. 
Havell®, from ragi, the common millet®, from which an 
intoxicating drink is still made in the Eastern Himalayas. 

In both Veda and Avesta the|S gma plant is de scribe d as 


' Miuiha seldom occurs in the Avesta and then only In the sense of honey 
n *I*r in that of Soma Bee Hillebrandt, VM I. 238; Oldenbcrg, RV. 3G8. 

*Boma b niaddirwan ‘honied’ (IX. 90, 13), and madhn U tomva ■Soma.liW 
<m. 53, 10) 

*Cf. Doth PW. Under Soma; Xiaiebnm.lt, VM [. C3. 

V^VhnlnMe, Intormodiam, Ttrevwligwa and Enmonianum. See IliUeWandt, 

* *’*«• '« Somol JP.AS. July 1020, pp. 319 331. 


E3mt(nt eoracnnn “Uh colti rated along the Uimilaya 

feet,” op rtf p. 311. 


op to a height of 
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having hanging branches', anti a yellow colour*. Mountain- 
growth, yellow colour and hanging branches (?) are the 
two or three points in which Veda and Avesta agree in the 
description of the Soma-stalk It is most probablo that 
this is a true description of the plant used for Soma during 
tho undivided Indo-Iranian period. The technical expres- 
sions ‘stalk’, ‘yellow’, ‘mountain-grown’, etc. were so firmly 
imbedded in tho Soma-Haoma ritual to reappear in both 
tho $v. and the Younger Avesta. While in Persia thore 
was loss probability of a break in tho tradition, in India, 
as shown above, substitutes most likely had to bo found 
for tho ancient Soma plant. Substitutes of such a naturo 
would naturally bo chosen as would best conform to tho 
traditional description of the Soma plant and juice, and in 
nay case tho technics) terms ol the ritva) he retained, 
oven if there was a lack of perfect correspondence 1 * * 4 . Since, 
tho Soma sacrifice was tho ‘soul’ of the Vedic ritual and 
tho three daily pressings constituted tho framework in which 
practically all of tho gods were worshipped, it is clear that 
large quantities of the plant used for the sacred liquor 
must have been necessary. It is difficult to think of such 
quantities being brought from a distance, unless perhaps 
tho plants could bo cleansed and stored for futuro uso, as 
is tho custom of the modern Parsecs \ But, as said before, 


1 NaUHiiikha lie. III. 53, 14 according to Hillcbrandt (VAT I 14), a name of 
the Soma plant as baring branches that bcml down, and nutnyutu* (nam to bend) 
'with bending sprouts’, Mill's translation of Ya*na IX la. Unfortunately foil 
certainty attaches to the interpretation ol neither word. 

* llari 'yellow' (Ur. IX. 92, 1), and sfl/rf ‘golden huop lYasnn IX. 10, 30). 

* Vedic amiu, Avestan 2su 

4 In this reaped the Soma sacrament may be compared with tbe use of wine 
In the Roly Communion of the Christian Chnreh The l^oor used is grape-juice 
tormented, or nnfennented, or any liquid made to look like graj* Juice Here tbe 
colour is the essential thing, lor it must be red like blood. 

» jjvanji Jamshcdji Modi, Art. Jlooma ERE- >1. 60C-510, says that t wig* of 
the Soma plant,-* spceics of Ephedra, arc brought from I'ersla to India, where 


they i 


re washed and piiriiicd and then laid aside for thirteen months and thirteen 
It properly cleansed and stored they can be used screw! years ahersrsnls 
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it is probable that some Indian plant or shrub growing not 
too far away from the Vedic settlements was used for the 
preparation of the sacred drink 1 perhaps as a substitute* 
for tbs original Iranian plant. Whatever" it was, it flour- 
ished during the rainy season, swelling with milk (II. 13, 1), 
generated and strengthened by Parjanya, the deified rain- 
cloud (DC. 82, 3; 113, 3 s ). It had a stalk (amhu) which was 
ruddy (VII. 98, 1), and the whole plant was called dndkas*. 
According to the later ritual the Soma shoots had to be 
purchased from a SOdra. This transaction was made the 
subject of a dramatic representation, one of the earliest 
anticipations of the later drama. The SCidra was not 
merely a trader in Soma shoots but also an impersonation, 
as Hillebrandt thinks, of the Gandharva (e. <j. Krilanu) 
who held back the celestial Soma \ This would seem to 
Indicate that the Soma shoots came from a non* Aryan 
tribe, such a tribe as the Kika\as, who apparently are 
mentioned in connection with the Soma plant. 

1 To illustrate the possibility of there being more than on e plant fit td produce 
Soma, reference may be made to the ’ cow tree’ of Bra ail which yields a quantity 
of milk especially at annriw, the mill alter being drawn growing yellow; the 
.t/asscraudiiba, a milk-tree also of Bruit, concerning which on observer writes: 
" We cut several notches in the bark of some logs of this tree that had lain on the 
ground lor a month, and in a minute the rich rmlk was ooring out in great 
quantities, some of which wc collected in a basin, diluted it with water, ttrained 
it, and used It for anpper and breakfast" (W. A. Cook, By, Horse. Canoe and 
Float through the UMitnmeas of Brant, p. 37 ly, “the Camafiba Balm, which 
yields a white liquid like coeoanut milk” (op. at p 375); and certain beverages 
used by the Creek Indians, concerning which Roosevelt wrote. “They bad a cool 
diink made from honey an d train , besides another made from fermented com 

which tasted much 'like cider also the Black Drink, a bitter beverage 

brewed from the crushed leave* of a small si 1 rub” ftVW I St. 88) 

* According to tinkhiyana III. 20, 0 11, in case the recognised Soma plant 
• »»s not available, it was permitted to take as a anbsUutc the plant most 

resembling the one recognised by ordinaiy usage, but the w 0 nls of the ritual were 
not to be changed. Quoted by HUlcrhrandt, > M I. 23. 

* Cf Yam X. 8 1 praise the cloud and the wat< r* that made thy body to 

Wow upon the mountains. See HiUerbrandt, VJI. I SG 'iT. 

4 BtymolngicaUy the same as the Or. 5vf)o;, ‘Bower* 

* Hdlchnmdt, YM | 81 ; Vatic Uder, ll 473. 
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Mid Kikatas what do thy kino, 0 Intlra? 

That tribe nor mixture 1 pours nor heats oblation ; 

* Bear thou to us the wealth of Pramaganda, 

Give up, O Maghavan,'to us the ‘low-branched’. III. 53, 14. 

4, The Sacrascental Preparation of the Soma Juice. 

Of tho Soma hymns translated above, IV. 27 describes 
the bringing down of the heavenly Soma by an eagle, 
while VIII. 48 and X. 119 depict the effects which spring 
trom tho drinking of tho divine intoxicant) The hymns 
to Soma in Book IX aro addressed to Soma Pavamana , that 
is, to Soma while in tho process of passing through the 
filter. Two of these hymns aro herewith reproduced on 
the basis of Griffith’s translation with certain changes: — 

To Soma ravamana, IX. I. 

1 . By most exhilarating stream 
And sweetest, Soma, filter thee, 

Pressed out for Indra as his drink. 

2. Fiend-slayer, present everywhere. 

Ho through the wooden trough has reached 
His seat, his metal-wrought abode. 

3. Be thou best Vfitra-slaycr, best 
Grantcr of bliss, most liberal. 

Our noble patrons’ wealth increase 

4. Flow onward with thv juice unto 
The banquet of the mighty gods, 

Flow unto victory and fame. 

5. O Indu, we draw nigh to tlice. 

This is our obj'ect, day by day. 

To thee our wishes arc addressed. 

G. By means of the unfailing fleece 
The daughter of the sun doth cleanse 
Thy Soma that is streaming forth. 

7. Him seize and hold fast in the fight 
Ten slender maidens, sisters all, 

In the decisive day of war. 


1 The wont il*<> rendered 'mixture’ mean* 'the milk that serves for mixing 
with Soma’. 
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8 Him send they forth, 'the virgin band, 

They Wow 'the bagpipe* musical ; ' 

Threefold protection is the juice.,/. . 

9. Milch-kine inviQlaWe anoint » ' • 

The infant Boma with their milk,— 

Soma for Indra as*his drink.. * 

10. In the wild raptures of this' draught, ^ 

Indra slays all his enemies; - 

The mighty one bestoweth wealth- 

To Soma Pavamana , IX. 28. 

1. Sent forth by men, this mighty steed, 

Lord of the mind, w ho knoweth all, 

Runs to the woollen straining-cloth. “ * 

2. Within the filter hath he flowed. 

This Soma for the gods effused",* 

.SnVmg-jnY AYwft- milw wettWr. 

3. Resplendent is this deity, 

Immortal in his dwelling place, , 

Foe-slayer, feaster best of gods. 

4. Directed by the sisters ten, 

Bellowing on his way this bull 
Runs onward to the wooden vats. 

5. This Pavamana made the sun 

To shine and all his various worlds, 

Omniscient, present everywhere. 

G.'This Sonia filtering himself, 

•dflows mighty and infallible. ... 

4 Slayer, of sinners, feasting gods. 

The preparation of Sonia was the supreme ritualistic 
performance of tho Rigvcdic religion. Thh rc were three 
distinct stages in the operation, tho pressing, the filtering 
and tho mixing, of the sacred liquor. The Ceremonial was 
elaborate and costly. It is difficult to get & clear picture 
of all the details, hut happily this is not neh 0S snry for tho 
purpose in hand. 


’ The Soma sulk U probably jue&r.t, which see mi 
when struck So llillebrandl, LB. 32, n. 3. 


b*T e given forth a sound 
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\J*} The Pressing -of the Som/t .' — Probably tho most arch-V*' 
aic, if not the most “usual, method was by means of tho 
mortar and pestlo 1 , for’ this is thfe .Iranian way, both ancient 
and modem, of extracting the Soriia* In only ono hymn 
of tho Ilv. and that probably n. Into one, is thcro a clear 
roforcrWo to tho mortar. •« . ’ 

' ‘ « 

To the Mortar, etc. I. 28. 

There where the broad* bawl pre^r'ing-^tonc-’ 

Stands upright to crush out tho juice; 

Where dual parts to crush the stalk 
Are like the parts of man and wife 4 ; 

Theft where a woman practises 
The backward nnd the forward move; 

Where ns It were with reins to guide 
They bind with eo/da th<rtwlrllng-stick‘. 

* ‘mortar* 1.2s, 1,3 uf«tll<ila*i>itt<iiita, ‘mortar and pestle’, AV, 

IX 6, 15; Sitapatha Itrflli. f 1, 4 0. 

» Yum XXIV 7; XXV J For the modem wag* kcJ 1 Modi. ERE, 

M. (101 1), article //noma, aconlln,; to whom Adman (An ‘to <n»h’) Is "tb* 
ufencll in which the twigs of the haotoa plant ore pounded “ 

* The broad baaed ’grntan (usually rendered 1 prew-stone •) Is clearly the tnortir 
In AV. Ill 10, 5 there i* mention ateanaopotyi priirilnoA forest tree pressing- 
stones’, i t tho wooden mortar and pestle.; !v> &4t Rrlh I 4, 7, 10, a/xording 
to whlih the wooden mortar »nd the wbnrlcn pestle tee tailed grn6.lrtah ‘press- 
elon<i’. Cf. Ifillrbrandt VJ1. I IM»162. In Kashmir a similar .wooden mortsr 
and pp«tle ire axed lor remosin * the /lexica from ri.-e, and women do the pounding 
alternate!/ drawing hark the atlrf «j£l jlrl vine It down (tf. jrl'"!) The mortar 
la made of tlie trunk of a tree sawed off into a block ami hollowed oat so as to 
hare a large bowl-ahaped opening 

4 Tho met hanlim of pestle and mortar, as of the two FI re-sticks, snggrats set on! 
anid,<girs. In er. 2-1 there Is iouhte entendre This Is farthered by the fact 
that the roots t» and a5, originally one root mean ‘to press' and ‘to generate’, 
respect! rely. Cf* Hdlebnuidt, VJf. I. 1G2. 

•The mention of maMA* ‘twirling stick* docs not fit In well with the picture 
of the mortar Two explanations hare been suggested One that of Old enters 
(Rv. Noten, I. 24, note 2), who suggests Ihat It may refer to the production of fire 
as an Integral part of the Poms ritnal, rr. 3-4 belonging together. The other is 
that of Iiaiebrandt (VII. I. 1C1J, who thinks the twirling stick went with the 
morur both together forming *a kind of hand mill’ for the trashing of Soma. A 
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Each stanza has the following refrain: 

O Indra, drink thou eagerly 
Of Soma liquor mortar-pressed. 

Two more stanzas o! the same hymn may be quoted: 

5 Whenever thou from house to house ’ 

Art harnessed, mortar, for thy task, 

Then utter here thy clearest sound, 

Loud as the drum of conquerors. 

6. Lord of the forest, once the wind 
Blew all about thy summit high ; 

Mortar, for Indra press thou forth 
' The Soma juice that he may drink. 

A reference to the same method of pressing Soma may 
possibly bo found in X. 101, 10-11 (confessedly obscure 
stanzas) : 

10 Into the v ood’s lap pour thy tawny (object), 

With stony cutters make the product ready: 

Embrace and compass them with girdles tenfold, 

And to both chariot poles attach the car-liorsc. 

11. Between the car's two shafts the car-horse bulky 
Goes to his place as goes the doubly wedded ; 

Place on the wood the sovereign of the forest. 

And sink a well, although ye do not dig it. 

If this interpretation is correct, the pestle is represented 
by the ‘stony cutters', the car-liorse and ranaspafi ‘the 


further suggestion may bn made May it not bo that first the Soma shoots wore 
pounded and crushed in the mortar, and then after water was added to obtain the 
juice, the whole was churned by the regular Indian twirling apparatus, the better 
to secure the juice f In the ritual of Soma pressing as followed by Indian Parsecs 
the priest after pounding the soma twigs in the h 5 ran a and adding water ‘‘gives a 
little push to the pestle which is within the mortar and causes it to turn in It 
circle “This part of the ritual”, explains J. J. Modi (EP.E. art Ilaotna in a 
foot-note) *‘ia a relic of the old practice, when, artcr being pounded, tbe hoomo 
twigs were regularly rubbed In the mortar with the pe*l!e to eilnct the jqic« 
farther”. This may possibly throw light on the Yedic reference. 

’ Th* reference to the mortar in every house (v. 3) as a means of pressing 
Soma suggests that Soma was a popular drink in the early P.lgvcdic days, oral 
least In tbe area where this hymn was produced. 
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sovereign of the forest’, while ‘the wood’ and ‘the wood’s 
lap’ indicate the mortar 1 . 

k^There was a second Rigvedic method of pressing Soma, 
namely by means of the grtivanah or ‘press-stones’, the 
stones resting on the ‘ox-hide’ and, according to the later 
ritual, being manipulated in connection with two boards. 
Three hymns are addressed to the deified press-stones, 
X. 7G, 94 and 175, from which the following quotations 
arc made : 

This very excellent oblation press ye out ; 

Like steed hand-guided is the Soma-pressing stone. X 70,2. 
These speak a hundredfold, yea speak a thousandfold, 

They cry aloud to us with tawny -coloured mouths; t 
The pious press-stones busied with the pious work 

* Get, even before the Holar, taste of lb’ offered food. X. 94, 2 
These apeak aloud, for they have found the honied juice, 

Over the ripe flesh of the stalk they hum a song. 

As they devour the branch of the red-coloured tree , 

Hollow aloud the hulls that gnaw the Soma shoots*. X. 94, X 
The skilful ones dance with the sisters Jinked with them, 
.Making the earth reecho with the noise they make. X. 91, 4, 
The winged ones lift up their voice unto the sky, 

The dusky nimble ones dance in the akharit * 

Down, downw nrd to the nether stone s place go they all, 

Much juice receive they from the sun-bright Soma st,dk. X. 94, D 
With one accord the pressing stones 
Over the nether ones play the lord. 

Giving the bull Ills bull-like strength. X. 17.">, 3. 

Prom these passages we got the following details: The 
press-stones, like steeds, are held by tho hand. They gnaw’ 
the branch of the ruddy Soma tree, and so with ruddy 
mouths cry aloud. Like priests they busy themselves with 
tho pious work, speaking a thousandfold, and getting a taste 

* So Ilillebrandt, M). I. 1C‘! Ofdenberg, (?». Nolen If. 317) reje<ls this. 
Macdoncll and Keith (Vedic Index It. 47G n 3t) admit Its possibility. 

* Tentative translation of the very iliffic ult woid tT.bhorvn, following IUllf 
hrandt, VM, I. IS n. 2- Rejected by Oldenliers, R\. Noten II. 301 

* Dillkiilt word. Pcrhaj>s ‘bole’, ‘cavity’, ‘lair’ (Lunman, AY. VI. 40, 3). 
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of the Soma even before the Hotar. They as skilful and 
nimble ones dance with the sisters (the ten finders). As 
eagles they lift their voices to the sky and as bulls they 
crunch the Soma shoots. Among the press-stones are those 
called the ‘nether’ stones (uparah) and over the**© the 
‘upper’ stones lord it. There is nothing in this description 
which would not be appropriate for mortar and pestle 
except the multiplicity of press-otone*. But as shown 
above, the mortar and pestle are called ‘pross-st opes ’ in 
§at. Br3lu I. 4, 7, 10; and in the AV. IX. 8, 15 they are 
metaphorically identified with the press-stones. 

Two words cam/' and dhi^ana, apparently mean ‘bowl’, 
lor they are both used in the dual, of heaven and earth, as 
the two great bowls which close upon each other at the 
hori7on. Thus: 

lie made the two great bow lx* that fate each other, 

Both of them being packed fall with his treasure 

The same expression is Used of dhi*ane (dual) 

He props apart the bow! t that face each oilier. X. 44, 8. 

The wondrous fiiernl has propped asunder the two worlds, 
He has the two bowls idled asunder like two skins. VI. 8, 3. 
And, 0 je heavens am! earth, grant wide dominion. 

To us, i c blissful world-halves, lofty shelter; 

Give ample room anil freedom for our dwelling, 

Vo hemisphei es*, that it may be unhindered. VI. 50, 3. 

Ilillebramlt (I'M, L 169, n. 4) cites five passages in 
which ramif stands next to siita apparently in the sense of 
‘pressed in the bowl’ or mortar 5 . While another inter- 
pretation is possible as shown by OMcnberg‘, yet Macdonell 
and Keith admit the possibility of liillebrandt’s view. 

Dhisaua is a difficult word. In the passages quoted 
above it is certainly used in synonymous parallelism with 

1 Yww\», mm, in 4u*l mine. 

* Ikmisptirres, i e. two bowls dAiious 

* v M, <; Mil 4, 4; 1 1,, 10; J\. 4h, 1 ; \. i 

4 stmwi 62 (urns), 4*ii» ato 
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‘heaven ami earth', and 'the two world-halves’. It seems 
to moan much the same ns cama !. e. ‘bowl’ or ‘hollow’, 
referring primarily to the mortar or similar cavity in which 
Soma is preyed and then to the two world-bowls, heaven 
and earth. Dhffanft, like burkh, the fire-sticks, the press- 
ing-stones, etc. has received apotheosis, as a great deity’. 
Thus, 

In DhifanTta Up aie the pair of piess-stoncs. I. 100, 0. 

What diop of thine spurts out, what shoot of Somn, 
Ann-moved, from lap of Dhfranu down falletli, 

Or what from the Adhvnrju's cleansing filter, 

That offer I to thee with cty of vamt. X. 17, 12. 

In these passages Dk'mma clearly means a hollow of 
some *>ort in which the presf-stones work and from which 
Soma drops may spout forth, or Soma twigs escape. This 
might either be the bowl-like mortar or the ox-hide placed 
in the Vedi or in a hollow specially prepared on the sacri- 
ficial ground, so that it would liavo a bowl-liko shape and 
bo able to bold the unfiltcred Soma juice. 

The ox-hide is frequently mentioned in connection with 
the Soma ritual: 

The press-stones t hew anil cninrh thee on the ox s hide; 

Into the waters sages milk thee with theii hands. IX. 7 <) f 4 . 

This Soma on the skin of tows 

Is sporting with the pressing stones. IX. fiO, 29. 

Effused by means of pressing-stones, 

Upon the ox- hide visible. IX. 101, 11 (Griffith's trails.). 

These passages indicate clearly that the Soma shoots 
■were crushed by the press-stones on the skin of an ox {or 

1 Cf. 1»VV Mister tamu. 

* Cf. the following text-* ■ oms-rning the goddess IHtifimt 
The pxliIeM DMs ana the Soma prcuseth 
Kenedy hr roar delight, O Indre, Xgoi. I. 109, S 
The mighty llhlsamt has fired thee boundtfsilr, 

Ami so lho« alayest Yyilr is, hrr.ikcr-down of foru 1. I0>, 7. 

And with reference to the exhilaration of the doger or warrioi : * 

Ready am I, when P/tiaojn has quickened ; 
f.re the deitdte day wilt f prahe India. 

15* 
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cow)*. According to the later ritual the hide rested on 
two pressing-boards*, which were themselves laid across a 
sounding-hole dug beneath*. There is no mention of the 
pressing-boards in the By, but wo may possibly inter the 
presence ot a shallow bowl-like pit to which the skin was 
fitted as a receptacle to catch the Soma juices. This is 
suggested by the sounding-hole of the later ritual, as well 
as by the statement that the press-stones were in the lap 
of Dhisana (I- 109, 3), which has been shown above to be 
probably bowl-like in ^hape, and by the further statement 
that the ‘talking press-stone is net down upon* the altar**. 

The Soma shoots during the pressing seem to have been 
moistened with water doubtless to aid in extracting the 
juice or to increase the yield*. 

b) The Straining of Vie Soma . — This was done by 
pouring or pressing the juice through a sieve made of wool. 
Numerous synonyms, were used for the strainer 7 . Tho 
self-purification* of the sacred juice as it passed through 
the sieve was tho supreme moment in the preparation of 
Soma. To Pavamsna ‘the self-purifying’ arc addressed 
tho hymns of n whole book of the Rv. References to the 
filtering of Soma may be seen in w. 1 and 6 of IX. 1 and 
vv» 1, 2, 6 of IX. 28, hymns translated above. As further 
illustrations the following translations arc given: 


* To click Ike Soros Orcps is the shoots were pressed, Uio shin ot tljc semi- 
sacred cow was regarded is appropriate 
5 adkl’icane pknlalf 
’ HilWhrandt, VM. I 148 
‘ora fckrf V. 'll, 1 2 

•The most notable comment on the meaning P r tfftMomt is th«t ot Oldenburg, 
SHE. 46, 12042.' lie coodndcs that “jt was a sort of support on which the 
prts-ang stones rested” ()> 122) Bui would not the nit oral sappnrt ot the earth, 
hollowed out In the torm ot a shallow bowl or altar answer all difflcoltics* 
Macdoncll and Keith (Index II. 476) following IldleWidt (VM. 1. 170481) 
hold that <*»«•«« in »mc passages denotes the Tri, -altar', as In I 100, 3. 

*CT. the corresponding procedure in the Zocoastrian ritual, both ancient and 
modern: Yana HI. 3 ■ *<ioma-ieotrr', and Art. VT.E. on llaomo -Zomrm water’. 

• )‘ WWdl «“T seen in l>ttc fader I 508, n. 4, s „d HilUlwamU, VM 1.203. 
•parole ‘he clean*, himself; | oritra ‘ties o’. 
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Indu, as Indra’s friend, for us 

Flow pure with stream o'f sweetness like 

Parjanya, master of tlic rain. IX. 2, 9. 

This one by ancient birth pressed out 
For all the gods, himself a god, 

Flows tawny to the straining cloth. IX. 3, 9. 

Hollowing flow the Indu-drops, 

Like cattle lowing to their young, 

Forth have they run from both the hands'. IX. 13, 7. 

Ye purifiers, purify 

Soma for Indra, ns his drink; . 

And so make us more opulent IX. 4, 4. 

• Soma, while filtering himself, 

Flows thousand-streamed across the wool, 

To Indra’s and to Vayu’s tryst. IX. 13, 1. 

These rapid Soma drops have stirred 
Themselves to motion like strong steeds, 

Like cars, like armies hurried forth. IX. 22, 1 (Griffith). 
Like steed urged on to battle, finder of the light, 

Do thou rush to the sky-cask mothered by the stones 
Strong Soma on the summit of the woolly sieve 
Doth purify himself for Indra’s nourishment. IX. 86, 3. 

Three aspects of Soma Pavnmfina are hero distinguished: 
colour, movomont and sound In colour Soma is tawny. 
Its flow through the strainer is mentioned in every hymn 
of Bk. IX. Not less than a do7on synonyms are employed 


’The won! translated ‘from both the hands’ tgabhatlyoh) is In the locative 
doal, lit. ‘in the two harsh’ The meaning seems to he that 'purified In Ihe hands’ 
{gabhailapTita II 14, 8), the juice runs forth, that la to say 'from the two bonds’, 
t'onjiw 

The hand-cleauted liquor bear ye to the famous, 

Ye pious ones, to Indra offer Sonia II 14, 8; and 
Stone pressed ft purifies itself in both the hands. IX. 71, 3. 

VJYntfhiT YtaVs process was Vue same a* ttisft trt Vbe VaWr iVitoA Vs wawteern. Cf, 
Cctdner, VS. I. 121 Ji 1; IliUebrandt, VM. I. 202-203; Yedic Index, IL 477. 
ISnt note the following detail of the modem Purser ritual: "If any particles of the 
twigs still remain unpounded, they are remosed from the morlar and placed In the 
strainer, inhere then are rubbed tat Ih the hand to make all the extract pass Into the 
cup below”. Art Uaama, ERE 
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to describe and emphasize the wondrous movement of the 
sacred juice. The drops of the ‘thousand-streamed’ Soma, 
as they fall from the strainer into the reservoir below, aro 
likened to racc-liorscs, racing cars and armies charging 
forward in battle. The noise of Soma is by hyperbole- 
compared with the bellowing of cattle and the thunder of 
the sky 

A heavenly bild, thou looked down, O Soma, 

Swelling the streams with toil' at the gods’ banquet; 

Enter the Soma-holding vessel, Indu, 

Go thundering forward to the ray of Sitr\ a. IX. 07. 31. 

The dripping of the ‘thousand-streamed’ Soma from 
the woolly sieve into the reservoir below is a microcosmic 
picture of the fall of rain from the cloud-sieve. In fact, 
as the kindling of Agni before the dawn is a piece of 
sympathetic magic to secure the rising of the sun, so the 
filtering of the Soma drops through the strainer serves as 
a similar magic device to secure the fall of rain*. As 
Agni, ‘the altar-fiic' is clothed upon with the attributes of 
the sun and lightning, in the same way, the flow of Soma 
through the microcosmic sieve is described in terms of 
.such macrocosmie transactions as thunder, lightning and 
rain. Lastly, ns Agni's thcophanic* moment is when the 
ghee-fed altar-flame bl\7cs up, so the tlieophanic moment 
o! Soma is when the round drops fall from the sieve into 
the wooden vat '‘below. 

(c) The Mixing of the Soma. — The lUgvedn distinguishes 
between the nnnrixed* and ilio mixed Som i juice. Vliyu, 
Indra-VSyu and often Indra take their Soma clear as befits 
their impetuous nature. The other gods partake of a mixed 
drink thinned, as it were, by combining the Soma juice 


’ Aar " l °" 'woik’ means here u usually in the Et ucnfkial work. It u Ihc 
same word ns later denote- ‘etclle reecnnjxwe’, the priori, de of retribution 

* Oidenherg EV. 4Vt~ 

* 7Vop)mriff L tcrhmeally * manifestation or a g«d in terms of lime and tnaee 
that U to *ay, in nature. 

* Svkra iuoi, 'clew' 
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With milk 1 * 3 , curd or grain These are the threo celebrated 
‘mixed -drink*’* of Soma, the cow-mixture, curd-mixture 
find grain-mixture. Som i ‘-cem-. to have been mixed with 
honoy in the libation for the AAvins. Judging, then, from 
the comprehensive nature of the rite (having to do, as it 
did, with all the gods), tho number of priests who took 
part, and tho ecrcmonial complexity oT it all, one is justified 
in assorting that the saerunental preparation of the Somi 
juice was tho supremo ritualistic performance of nigvedie 
religion. Nothing approached il in these respects except, 
perhaps, the production of Agni by means of tho two 
fire-sticks, Tho celebration of the LnrdV Supper among 
Christians present* somo points of contact with tho Vedic 
rite, — points of contact which belong to tho category of 
'developmental coincidences V) 

.1, Soma as an Offering to the Cods. 

Thcro ucro throe daily pressing- of Soma, morning, 
noon and night'. All the J’igvcdic gods had a share in 
tho Soma offering 4 , Mime of them as Indra and Vftyu a 
greater and nmro regular share, while others ns I’ftsan only 
occasionally participated. Agni is mentioned especially 
in connection with the morning prcs.-ing, and tho Ilibhus 
in connection with that of evening. To India accompanied 
by the Mnruts belong-, the midday libation Tho other 
gods find their respective places, morping or evening. 
The libitions to tho ‘all-gods’ provide against any ono 
being overlooked. Somo gods as <•. g . tho Asvins wore 
apparently not originally Soma-drinkers. Indra received 
the lion’s share, being according to tho hymns the Soma- 
drinker par excellence. He participated in all three press- 
ings and had sole right to tho midday one. 


1 Stiue the ni'tom of mixing Soma with milk wn» Iranian as well as Inditn 
Ottln .1 X. y.\), it doubt I eta *>*-> bad. to (he nndixMM Indo-Tranian period 

* 7 ry’Hirah. 

3 Only two j«n «inpt aw meotiewed In the AtmU, \ aan* X. 2. 

* Kreej.l perhajw lludra, tf Ohlmberg;, RV. S02 
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Lord of bay steeds, at dawn the juice thou <1 rankest;. 

Thine, only thine, Is the noon-day libation; 

Now drink thou with the wealth-bestowing Ribhus, 

Whom for their skill thou madest friends, O Ind ra. IV. 3"), 1 
(Griffith’s translation). 

Already in the Rv. there are traces of an order of 
precedence which the gods follow in receiving the offerings, 
the order being: Vayu, Indra-V5yu, Mitra-Varupa, Asvins, 
Indra, Visve devSh, Sarasvatl'. Y3yu ever has tho pre- 
cedence as the first-drinker (agrepa), although Indra is 
the chief drinker. The combination of special gods with 
special priests as formally stated in the later ritual, is not 
unknown to the Jjtv.* For example: 

II. 3G. To Various Gorls. 

1. In cows’ and waters is lie clad, while sent to thee, 

The men have milked him with the filters and the stones; 
Drink, Indra, from the Hotar’s cup— first right is thine— 
The hallowed Soma poured w ith vasal and svaha. 

2. With sacrifices linked, with dappled steeds and spears. 
Gleaming upon your way with ornaments, O friends, 

Seated upon the litter, sons of Bharata, 

Drink Soma from the Potar’s cup, ye men of heaven. 

3. To ns come near, ye ready hearers; as at home* 

Upon the sacred straw sit down, enjoy yourselves; 

And, Tvastar, gladdened, in the juice delight thyself, 
Associated with the gods and goddesses. 

■L Bring the gods hither, sage, and sacrifice to them, 

O willing Hotar, seat thee in the three abodes ; 

Accept for thy delight the proffered Soma meath, 

Drink from the Agnidh’s cup, delight thee in thy share. 

5. This Soma is the increaser of thy body's might. 

Is placed within thine arms as strength and victory ; 

For thee is pressed, O Maghavan, for thee brought nigh; 
Drink of it from the Brahman’s cup, drink thou thy fill. 


' ?V. 1 2, 3, II 41, He. if. nillebrsndt, AM I 26!) 
1 See J>. I. 15, 3, 3, 55 II. 3W7. 

* Inferring to the jaraiir, or addition of mill to Soma 

* Invitation to the gnat, ‘divine wives’. 
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6* Accept the sacrifice, ye two, and mark my call ; 

Tho Hotar priest is seated, following ancient use. 

To both kings gocth forth the homage that attracts, 

From the PrasSstar’s cup drink ye the Soma month. 

This is a highly ritualistic hymn, full of priestly and 
sacrificial technique. No less than six priests arc either 
mentioned or implied, the Hotar connected preferentially 
with Indra, tho Polar with the Maruts, the Neytar with 
Tvastar and tho divino wives, the Agnldh with Agni, 
tho Brahmdn 1 with Indra, and the Prasad tar with Mitra- 
Varupa*. 

The Soma offering was not a fixed, but rather a free- 
will offering, in which the ricli and noble displayed unusual 
liberality toward both gods and priests. Gods and priests 
Alone partook of tho Soma. Hence the ceremony was 
hieratic in character’. 

6. Soma and the Moon. 

In tho post-Vcdic literature Soma is identified with the 
moon. For example, in ChSnd. Up. V. 10, 4 tho moon is 
called 'king Soma, the food of the gods*. Tho same ex- 
pression occurs still earlier in the Sat. Brah, I. C, 4, 6, etc.* 
In the Kawj. Brah. VII. 10 the mystical identification of 
Soma and tho moon is explained as follows: 'The visible 
moon is king Soma. Ho enters into this (plant) when 
bought*. So when one buys king Soma, it is with the 

* Or llrahman.iichamtin 

* Hiilcbrnndt reganls this linking together of special priests with special gods 
as a remnant of tho time when tribal and family j>e< uliarities of worship were 
more pronounced than we find them in the cult of the IJt , which cult in hb 
opinion, was produced by the furion of the gods and pnesls of djf/cjrnt times and 
of different tribes Sec V.M. I 2<50-2o3. 

* For this whole aei lion on the Soma offering, act Oldenberg, RV. 451 161. 

« The conception of the moon ns something edible is common In folklore- 
la Herman IdlVtore ft Vs * ‘tempt* WA«’ '.a Tsfett* there b thaugfaft, 
‘The moon is made of green cheese’. 

8 Sonia riijit deriindirt annum. 

* It Is only when the soma plant is purchased from the hands of strangers, 
probably non-Aryans, that it become* a holy thiog, the earthly representative ami 
embodiment of the heavenly Soma, the moon. 
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thought: ‘Tho visible moon is king Sonin, may he be 
pressed ’ 

Prof. Hillebrandt, who is inclined to look at most thing3 
Vedic sub specie iunae *, maintains that the post-Vedic 
identification of Soma and the Moon holds for the JJv. also. 
His statement is: Soma has in tho whole Rv„ in its earliest 
as well as its latest parts, only the meaning: Soma-plant, 
i e. Soma-juice and Moon’. Taking his cue from such post- 
Vedic passages as that in the Kan y. Kraft, quoted above, 
ho holds that the moon is a receptacle of Soma or amrifa 
and that when the worshipper presses the Soma plant, it 
with the belief that the extract is the veritable lunar 
ambrosia, king Soma of tho sky. Confessedly the most 
important IJigvedic passage suggesting this identification 
is X. 85, 1-5, 19, which reads as follows: 

1 Through truth the earth tieneath b propped, 

And through the sun the heat ens aho\e; 

Through Rita stand the Adltyns fast, 

And Soma in the sky is set. 

2. Through Soma are the Adityas strong, 

Through Soma spacious is the earth; 

Anil hence on. high is Soma placed 
Within the constellations’ lap. 

3. Soma they think they have imbibed, 

When they ha\e crushed the Soma plant; 

The Soma that tho I’rahmans know , 

Of that no one doth ei er taste. 

4 garrisoned, 

O Soma, guarded well, 

Hearing the press-stones blandest thou, 

None tastes of thee that Hies on earth. 

•>. What time, O god, they drink thee up. 

Thou fittest out thyself again ; 

Vayu is Soma’s guardian, 

The moon distributor of the years. 

Sc* lor this «b Je diorusMon lUlltbnxtiU, VM l. SCI-tV* 

«« o nf U * nUr ‘" ' ,rvn ' 1 Apun K *P iU hrib*»piti, y»n,A. end with the 
* >M. 1 i?4 
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1 !) ' Jfew and still new lip bring bom berotneth, 

Tin* signal «f the days precedes tin* mornings; 

Coming, he Rivrlh to eneh god his portion, 

TJie moon piolongs the years of our existence. 

According to these stanzas Soma is set in the sky, in 
the lap of the stars, under the guardianship of Vayu. 
Unlike tiio juice of the earthly Soma plant, no ono ever 
tastes of tho heavenly Soma which the Brahmans know. 
When tho ambrosia of the sky is drunk up, it swells out 
again. By being born it becomes new again and again. 
The moon is definitely mentioned as distributing (or 
shaping) the years and prolonging tho lives of men. This 
testimony, although indirect, is sufficient evidence that in 
this hymn at least a difference is drawn between tho 
heavenly and the earthly Soma and that the heavenly 
Soma = Moon. But, bo it noted, in this most cogent of all 
ftigvcdic passages the evidence* is still indirect. As 
Oldenbcrg, followed by Mncdonell, correctly says: There 
is in tho whole of tho Rv. no clear identification of Soma 
witli tho moon, no clear reference to tho conception that 
the moon is the food of the gods*. The difference between 
the heavenly and the earthly Soma is still further indi- 
cated in tho following couplet 

.May heavenly drink exhilarate thee, Indra. 

And nWo what i** pressed in earthly plaice. X. 11G, 3. 

Passages like tho following, while they may lofcr to 
tho heavens and the moon, may bo equally well related to 
tho microcosmic heaven of the straining sieve and the 
sun-like Soma drop falling from it into the reservoir below : — 

In aspect lie i* tike the tun, 
lie runneth fortran! to the hikes 
The seven height* and lofty sky. 


1 y. ]<!-=* A V VH. 81, 2. AY. VII. 81, 3-4 ront-iin* burly dear, though 

iodS/ist, refcrwxr* to the moon ai Sows. In AV. XI. 6,7 there h direct 

identification* 1 * * 4 f^t god 8 mm free me, whom they mil the moon’. 

? OMcnlurg It l". OJO; 3 fatdooelJ, VJf. It".. 
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This Indu filtering himself 
Stands over all the worlds aloft, 

Soma the sun-like deity. IX- 54, 2-3. 

There are, of course, references to the moon in various 
Rigvedic hymns, for example:— 

Amid the waters run*? the moon, 

The well-winged (eagle) in the sky ; 

Ye lightnings xt 1th your golden tires, 

Ho one doth reach and find your place. 

0 never may that light, ye gods, 

Plunge downward from the lofty sky ; 

And never may we lack the juice 
• Of the health-giving Soma plant. 1. 103, 1, 3. 

Here the ‘well-winged* may’ refer to the sun quite as 
well ns to th© moon, making in v. 1 •— * the series, moon 
sun and lightning. In v. 3 a the ‘light* in the sky may' 
also he the sun. The mention ol the moon In ~v. 1* uni xfL 
Soma in v. does not necessarily mean their identification. 
So also with the following: 

The Soma seen within the howls 
As In the flood the tnoon is 6een,— 

Drink thou of it, for *t Is thy right. VIII. 71, 8. 

J The incontrovertible data bearing upon the problem 
"are, accordingly, the following: (1) The heavenly origin 
of Soma as postulated in the earliest hymns of the Rv. 
( 2 ) The early conception of Soma ns the draught of immor- 
tality’. (3) The difference between the heavenly and the 
earthly Soma as indicated in late Rigvedic hymns. (4) The 
mystical identification of Soma with the moon, implicit 5 in 


1 Note that (11 and (2) art not inertly early Ycdle, hut also Indo-Imnian and 
probably even Indo-lnropoan. 

* The reference In X. bh, '1 to a Soma known only to liribraanv suggests that 
the laltr view cl Soma as the earthly counterpart of the moon was a Yedic 
1 mystery* or secret do. -trine, t{ Ma.sJoaell, VM. 112-113. If Ilillehrandt 
should prove lo 1* right in hU view that hook IX. Is dominated throughout by the 
avnthcsla of Soma and moon. It would mean that the connection between the two 
*as purposely veiled « a iwoivd mystery known only to the priests. MacdoueU 
remsriu that “It Is possible that amid the chaotic details of the imagery of the- 
Soma hymns, there may occasionally Inrlt « reiJnf UnUftoUon of ambrosia and 
the moon" (VM 113). 
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some of tho latest hymn* of theTtv. 1 , and explicit in the 
post-Vcdic literature. The force of tho above mentioned 
data is increased by the mystical nature of the Soma 
sacrament and the microcosmic character of the strainer, 
so suggestive of heavenly phenomena, such an cloud, thunder, 
lightning and rain. Then, too, tho parallel between Agni 
and Soma is suggestive. Both gods, while dwelling on 
earth, are heaven-born. Agni, tho deified Altar-Fire, is 
tho earthly counterpart of tho sun, tho heavenly nltar-fir«*. 
While dwolling on earth, Agni is still in heaven 1 . It was 
natural, then, to seek a heavenly form also for Soma, tho 
deified Sacrificial Drink. There was certainly belief ‘in a 
heavenly Soma before the earthly Soma was definitely* 
identified with the moon. Tho nectar of tho sky was 
probably without n local habitation, except perhaps tho 
clouds, until it was localised in the moon. Tho round 
yellow drop, as it fell shining from the strainer, would 
naturally bo compared with the moon, as the big Drop <if 
tho sky, or the thought of the moon as ft j,owI f u |j of 
yellow Soma would bo suggested by the bowls of the 
sacred drink set out for the gods. And since the sun bad 
been appropriated by Agni as his heavenly counterpart 
there remained the moon for Soma. Th>. a-..: 1 

lolklon. . which .mo»R r ,nou, poo,, to, r, P rc*„, tl.ommm 
as something 0 <ltl.lc doubtless contributcil also t„ ,1,0 Hunt 
synthesis of Soma ami moon. 

It scorns, then, to tho present writer that .t i 

consensus ot Vcdir scholarship |, right in |„ „p' ? t 3“o 

Hillebrnndt’s mam contention that Soma j n t | n , 
whore means the moon*. At the same »im« ' '* 
overlooked that no Vedic scholar ... not he 


overlooked that 

UillcbrnmU, and only in a loss degree tC' 0 - *° mUCl ‘ 

h ‘'Crgnigno to mako 


i ?l! 10, r ,las flor >o so much n« 


’ In I U"l N* 

* Cf. John III. I • u,le ,h ** »n<Vsl 
> is In hoswn'\ 

* Of kl I oast jinMi (If HeoliRfsl 

< tally OUoabor? ItV. V**i m 


* nf hirr,, , 
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clear the cosmic ami mystical significance of Soma. The 
following stanzas which arc aildrcsscil to Soma, although 
taken from the heart of an Inilra hymn (VI. 44, ‘>2-24), 
illustrate what is meant: 

22. Thi- god, by might, with Indr.i a- his all} 

On being born brought P.mi to a standstill; 

This Indu stole awav the warlike weapons, 

The magic arts of liis ungracious father'. 

23. This Indu made the glorious Dawns fair-mated’. 

Within the «un the light of d.n established ; 

He found in beaten, within tlte third light-regions. 

The threefold drink or gods, the Amrit hidden 
The Jiearen and emth he propped and held asunder 
The ehariot with the sevenfold reins he harnessed; 

Within the vows Sonin with btiengtli maintaineth 
The ripe spiing worked by mechanism tenfold. 

We have here the reciprocal service of two Vedic gods, 
Soma and Indra, who as allies, each help the other. Soma 
strengthens Indra for his exploits, and so what Indra 
accomplishes when filled with Soma and working in the 
power of the sacred stimulant, is virtually Soma’s, work. 
It is because Soma is heavenly and divine that he is able 
to exhilarate Indra. Ho is the soul and strength of Indra, 
without whom Indra could do nothing. From this point 
of view Soma is as great as Indra or greater. Hillclirandt 
does ample justice to the cosmic and mystical aspects of 
these and similar stnnras, but his treatment is to some 
extent vitiated by his premature identification of Soma 
with the moon. 

Cff. Soma, axd Immortality. 

In a hymn already translated 4 Soma is described as 
himself immortal aud the giver of immortality. In tho 


* ,n ,v - - b . 1 lrH,ra Sonm *<* *" TUc relation b. tweet. 

ItHlr* >ii.l Scma a farther J.xliolrd by U-ilv wblch «y tbit Soma » ‘Indra’* 
b»lov»d inrod* (IY. 100. !) and ‘lore the came of lodrV (IX. 10<l, U). 

* l' T«a>(*r ibe f alter of Somsf 

’ Thai in to aay, (rave In Pawn the son r» btuband. Cf. VII <5 

* vm. is, 1, 12.13 p. 2in ff. 
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heavenly world Soma is ‘united with the Fathers’ (the 
blessed dead) as the ground of their immortality (VIII. -18, 
13). Soma is called ‘the father of the gods' 1 , which seems 
to mean that as the life-giving drink, Soma K creative of 
the real abiding evidence even of the gods. 

Three things have already been distinguished: Soma 
the plant, Soma the drink, and Soma a heavenly nectar, 
of which tho earthly Soma is n symbol and embodiment 5 .) 

The immortal is usually connected with the ethical. 
Has Soma anything to do with tho right? Where the 
word rita occurs In connection with Soma, its meaning in 
most cases, it is true, is ritualistic rather than ethical, 
•tit**' rather than ‘right’. There are many allusions to 
‘the homo of tho rite'*, clearly a reference to tho altar or 
Soma •rf'fi'ptuclo; anil to 'the stream of tin* rite*\ referring 
plainly to tho flow of Soma through the strainer. Soma 
is also described as a ‘lofty rifo’ 3 , an expression probably 
covering the whole liturgical procedure. An ethical 
clement, however, is manifested in tho following couplet* 
Cleansing thyself resolve the knot that ’s knotted, 

Diserimin itr 'twist straight and crooked conduct. IX 07, in. 
In tho following stanzas of V II. 104 Soma is represented 
as an ally »>f Truth, smiting sin and punishing tho sinner : 

0. Those who the good man's speech delight to slander. 

And those whose habit is to harm the righteou-. 

May Soma hand them over to the serpent v 
Or to the lap of Nirriti consign them 
12. flood wit is his who has discrimination, 

fteni and unreal, both words oppose each other. 

Of these twain what is true nnd what is upright. 

That indeed Soma helps, untruth he smiteth. 

* t'»M l.\. I O'*. * 

* I ompnre the three pardlet JiiMlol conceptions of ‘ the Tree of life' (Gen. 
HI. j», -jt. Her. If. 7, XMf. 2, f f): 'the Merer of I4te‘ (IStr. XXII. 17; 
John IV. 7 21, VII 17-30); nod the Holy Spirit •* th*t lo whi.h the earthly 
tinlvb joint (John I'. 21, VII. 39, Koin lilt II; I * *'r XI, 44-19). 

* h.fj.iM , n «f ,IX. 151. 1 1. 22 , *le. 

* luw «lWa. IX in. 14, .»:, »• * MM. IX V,, 1. 
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13. Never aids Soma him whose ways are crook ed, 

Or him who falsely claims the Ksatriya title; 

lie smites the Rak«as, smites the falsehood-speaker, 

Both lie entangled in the net of Imlra. 

The last line indicates that Indra acts as executioner 
on behalf of Soma, being strengthened for his penal tasks 
by the sacred drink. The stanzas IX. 67, 22-2 » contain 
prayers to Soma, Agni and Savitar for cleansing'. The 
translation is on the basis of Griffith, with certain changes. 
22 This day may Pavamana cleanse 
Us with his purifying sieve, 

The Potar present everywhere 

23. O Agni with thy cleansing sie\e, 

Which in the flame is manifest,— 

With that do thou our prayer refine. 

24. Thy cleansing eie\o is bright with flame 
With that, O Agni, purify, 

Yea, cleanse us with the flbw of prayer’. 

25. God Sac itar by both of thc'-o, 

I!y cleansing sic\e and flow- of prayer 
Purify me on every side. 

26. Cleanse us God Savitar with three, 

0 Soma, with sublimest forms, 

Agni, with forms of power and might. 

27. May the god’s company innhc me dean 
Anil Vasus make me pure by song; 

Purify me, ye general go<l*, 

O .IS tax cdn«, make me pure. 

O that we could bo certain that those noble verses 
meant as much as we would know they meant, if they only 
stood in a Yaruna hymn. At any rate, whether the 
meaning is much or little, the form is excellent. It is a 
cry for cleansing, whether ritualistic, or moral, or both, 
-and the language is adapted to the liturgy of the Soma 
sacrifice. After the analogy of Soma, Agni also had a 


'Note the lerminoJog*: pi lo panfys IVmwS™ Mhe self purifying'; pant, a 
Strainer’, j o(ar ‘purifying’ pnr-rt. 

’ Or brahman litr pjn Tang) 
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strainer 1 of glowing fire*. That Soma, then, has a distinct 
ethical quality is unmistakable The ethical climax is 
reached, whon Soma is assimilated to Varuya and the 
Xdityaa : 

Thine arc King Varuga'a eternal statutes. 

Lofty and deep, O Soma, is thy nature; 

All-pure art thou, like Mitra the belovfd, 

* Adorable, like Aryaman, O Soma. 1. 91, H (after Griffith). 

The J.tigvedio conception of the stnto of the departed 
dead is act forth in tho following prayer: 

IX. 113, 7' 11. To Soma Pavhmnna. 

7. Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, and tho light of heaven Is set. 

Place me, clenr-flow Inp one, in that 
Imperishable and deathless world. 

(O Jndii, flow for Indra’n sake). 

8. Make me Immortal In the place 
Where dwells the king Vnfvasvata*, 

Where stands the Inmost ihrinr of heaven. 

And where the living waters are. 

9. Make me immortal in that realm, 

Wherein Is movement glad am! free. 

In the third sky, third heaven* of heavens, 

Where arc the lucid worlds or light. 

' The VWtc word, par Urn, 1% (he tame won! that is o»rd In modern Hindi In 
the expression Purl Ini Atmi, Holy Spirit' The word itman orrurs abont 20 
limes tn die JJr. to the sense of ' breath snnl 'self 'organism off Cf A If. 
Kwlng, Hindu Conrrption of the Funrflon# of Brtnl*. It III 18 Liter on ttmsn 
formed one element tn the great eqoation Ifrlhroan Alrasn. This great word 
etymologically so suitable m b synonym for lie O T ri a * »nd the N T 
ItVJ’l'ia ' Spirit’ hns always been connected with metaphysics! sprontiHon richer 
tbsn with ethics! endeavour. The Indian Christian Chnrrh has attempted to fill 
the word itmaa with tn ethic»l content »o.l so make it the equivalent of XviUJtOt, 

* With the close connection between Soms the stored drink tnd Agni the 
sacred fire compare Matt. III. It} “lie shift b sprite yon with the Holy Spirit 
sod with fire". Note that the Greek sOp ‘fire* Is etymologically connected with 
pu to pnrity and /'tin fra * meins of purifying', ‘sieve*. 

* Yarns, the son of Ylvssvsnt " 

"Cf. 2. Cor. XII. 2 “Such s one caught op even to the third heaven" 
(-■ Paradise). 
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10. Make me immortal in the place 
Where loves and longings are fulfilled, 

The region of the ruddy (sphere), 

Where food' and satisfaction reign. 

11. Make me immortal in the place 
Wherein felicity and joy, 

Pleasure and bliss together dwell, 

And all desire is satisfied. * 

Four times repeated is the prayer ‘Make me immortal’ 
addressed to Soma, the giver of immortality. Grassmann 
is probably right in regarding the refrain, ‘O Indu, flow 
for Indra’s sake’ as a purely mechanical addition. Henco 
it is omitted. There is a gravity and solemnity about these 
stanzas, which remind one of a similar description of 
Paradise in Rev. VII. 14-17. 

Other passages which indicate the nature of the activi- 
ties of the blessed dead are the following: 

The gracious Soma with his light has helped us, 

Wherewith our ancient Fathers, footstep tracing, 

Light finding, robbed the mountain of the cattle. IX. 97, 39. 

For thou, 0 Soma, art the Fathers in the sky. 

Who are set forth as heads of heaven and strengthened. IX. 69, 8. 

Like a dark steed adorned with pearls, the Fathers 

Have decorated heaven with constellations. X. G8, 11 (Griffith). 

It would seem that the blessed dead are closely associ- 
ated with the gods in their cosmic activities. Stanzas IX. 
69, 8 and X. 68, 11 might be interpreted as meaning that 
the Fathers on joining the gods in heaven become ‘con- 
stellations’ and ‘heads of heaven’, t. c. stars’. Soma is 
described as equivalent to the Fathers, doubtless in tho 
sense that the continuous existence of tho blessed dead 
was due entirely to Soma as tho principlo of immortality. 


' n8<f * s - ‘ spMUood ’ through the iriddha, or ottering to the dead 
'So mffehrwdt, VW. 1 397-398. W« an imlafcd of Owlet XK. 3, "They 
lh»t tom many to righteousness shill shine os |he stars tor ever and ever"! and 
Msu XIII. 43. "Then shall the nghteooa shine forth as Iht m In the Kingdom 
ol their Father 
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On tlio whole, then, as suggested above, the doctrine of 
Soma bears much the samo relation to tho religion of the 
Bv. as that of the Holy Spirit does to the religion of tho 
Bible. 



CHAPTER IX. 

USAS AND THE ASVTNS. 

M Us as. — As the personification of one of the most 
radiant phenomena of nature, Usas is very appropriately 
represented as a woman, the lady Pawn. Macdonell is 
right in calling Usas 'the most graceful creation of Vedic 
poetry’ 1 . As Indra is characterized by strength, Agni by 
priestly knowledge, and Varuna by righteous order, so 
Usas is characterized by feminine charm. Amid the throng 
of masculine deities of the morning— Siirya, Savitar, PQvan, 
Yispu, Agni and the ASvins — Usas appears in the cast in 
delicate feminine beauty. She has many lovers — Agni, 
Sftrya, P&?an and the ASvins. Usas ‘dawn’ is as transparent 
as Agni 'fire’ or Siirya ‘sun’, and so the personification 
remains rudimentary. Tho Vedic poet is always conscious 
of tho physical fact of dawn, and this helps somewhat to 
removo the scandal of tho lady Dawn’s too promiscuous 
love affairs. Usas is celebrated in 21 hymns, 14 of which 
arc found in the family books. She is the only goddess 
>f importance. 

To Usas, IV, 5V. 

1. This light appearing ever here to eastward 
With clearness has arisen from out the darkness; 

Now may the daughters of the sky, far-shining, 

The glorious Dawns, for mankind make a pathway. 

2. Tho Dawns resplendent have arisen eastward, 

Like sacred posts set up at sacrifices; 

Bright, gleaming, purifying, have they opened 
Tho double portals* of the pen of darkness. 

3 To-day may the far-shining Dawns, the bounteous, 

Inspire the liberal man to noble giving; 

Amid obscurity let the niggards slumber, 

All-unawakened in the midst of darkness 

* ym. 46. 

• For the tr»Mlauon compare HiltehrenJt LK. 3-4, and Macdonell VltS. 03 90 

’Cf. I 48, 15, ‘the trfa door* of hracen 
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4. Ye Dawns, ye goddesses, is this your pathway, 

To-day a recent one or fs it ancient, 

Whereby ye, rich, richly shone on Navagva, 

Angira and Dasagva and Saptnsya? 

5. For ye, O goddesses, with steeds yoked duly, 

Traverse the worlds within a day, awakening 
The sleeping world two-footed and four-footed, 

The world of living creatures, Dawns, to motion. 

6. Where was that ancient Dawn and which one was it, 

At which the gods assigned tasks to the Ribhus? 

* When the bright Dawns their bright way go, unaging, 

All have the same look, there is no distinction. 

7. Auspicious have these bright Dawns been aforetime, 
Splendidly helpful, true ns born of riia; 

At which with hymns the zealous sacrificer 
Praising and chanting has obtained wealth quickly. 

8. In self-same manner come they forth from eastward, 

From one place spreading out in self-same fashion; 

, The goddess Dawns from Ritn’s seat awaking 
Disport themselves like troops of loosened cattle 
9 Theso Dawns now ns of old the same in nature 
Come ever into view, of unchanged colour, 

Concealing night’s black monster with their brilliant 
Forms,— they the bright, the gleaming, the resplendent. 

10. Riches, yo daughters of the sky, far-shining, 

Bestow on us, ye goddesses, with offspring. 

From pleasant couch to you ward wo awaking 
Would be possessors of a host of strong sons. 

11. This, daughters of the sky nnd Dawns far-shining, 

Of you implore I, I whose sign is worship. 

We would among the tribes of men be famous; 

Let Dyaus and goddess Prithivi bestow that. 

Tho following points may be noted : 
a) Tho plural u*aiak refers in some cases to suc- 
cessive dawns*, In others probably to the dawnglcams of 
tho same morning*. 


1 1 123, 2. 8, 0, 12; 121, 2; 113, 8, 1C; VII. 70, 3; 80, 3. 

*IV. 51, 1-3, 10; VI 64, 1-2; VII. 75, 3; 78, 1,3; 79, 2 These parasgei 
M belonging to the family book* are, on the whole, eulier than those in which 
the reference is to gaeccssire tiairns. With the distinction between u*a*w and 
tTasa compare the analogous distinction between agnis »n<l Agni, somai and Soma 
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b) The dawns are the various aspects or successive 
appearances of the one goddess, the Lady Dawn, who is 
young, good-looking, well-dressed and nobly-born (being 
the sister of Bhaga and the kinswoman of Vanina) 1 . She 
smiles (I. 123, 10; 124, 7), sings' (I. 92, 3; 123, 5), dances 
(L 92, 4) and displays her charms (I. 92, 4 ; 123, 11 ; 124, 
3-4, 6). If Indra is the very picture of a Ksatriya lord, 
U*as may be taken as the ‘counterfeit presentment’ of a 
Ksatriya lady'. 

e) Us as, negatively removes the black robe of night, 
drives away bad dreams, and wards off evil spirits and 
the hated darkness*. Positively she opens the gates 
of heaven, illumines the ends of the sky, and discloses 
the treasures concealed by darkness, distributing them 
bountifully*. 

d) Accordingly Usas is the goddess ‘Bounty’*. When 
she begins to appear in the morning, the prayer is offered: 
‘Up let there spring bounteousnesses (sunrUah), up plcnte- 
ousnesses’ (pummdhib I. 123, C). She is a veritable Lady 
Bountiful, since she spontaneously displays her charms to 
all, morning by morning, and distributes (bhajaic) treasures 
assigning to every man liis fortune ( bhaga I. 123, 3), quite 
after the manner of Bhnga. Thus Usas is a kind of female 
Bhaga, in fact his sister or other self. Hence when it is 


‘I 92. 4, 123, 2,3, 5. 10-11. 

* Cf. ‘The morning atara sang together''— Job. XXXVIII, 7. 

* Puchel'e Tie* (VS. I. 30, 190; III. 200) that the description 0 f U«m is 
doom from that of » 1 nfio demtmondaint is bawd upon her behaviour like that 
of a brother! cm maid (I 121. 7). her too ready display of her bosom <VL 64, 2 ; 

1. 123, 10; 124, 4) and her numerous love affairs 

‘I. 113, 14} A IH 47, 14, 16; VII. 75. ). 

•I. 113, 4. cf. \ 02, 4 and IV. 51, 2; 1 92, 11 ; 12J, 4, (, 

, 1 m * 5; ,2<> 10 0lh « eplthrta of the same sort are dotsina 

honorenum 1. 123, 1; VI. 64, 1; dSsroli ‘generous’ I, 48, 1; moghont 
liberal I 4b, 8; rfh-os.ajk# ‘of aplendid gifts’ I 48, 10 } and VWrarSr«' T fiV'" 
bonnteoua 1 , 1. 113, 1ft. 

, T™ " “* or, UUA, 

•Utrd, the ‘dawn-row*’. ‘ J 
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said that tho broad car of Dakyina has been yoked, the 
reference of course is to the expected priestly honorarium, 
but with a side glance at her who is the very embodiment 
of bounty, tho bountiful 1 Usas (I. 123, 1). Through her 
example 1 as Lady Bountiful Usas stimulates the wealthy 
*to thoughts of liberal giving to the priests (I. 48, 4 ; IV. 
51, 3; VII. 81, 6) and stimulates every god to bountifulness 
(VII. 79, 5). 

e) The ruddy gleams of Usas are thought of as cattle, 
‘the dawn-cows*. From this point of view Usas is called 
‘the mother of cows’*. Or to change the imagery, the 
multitudinous patches of colour* splashed against tho 
morning sky may bo each regarded as a carriage and span, 
and from this point of view Usas is a ‘driver of cars' (L 
48, 3), as many as a hundred being mentioned (I. 48, 7). 
Tho car of Usas is weJJ-decorated*, and her steeds consist 
of ruddy horses 1 or oxen". 

f) Like Savitar, Usas wakes up man, beast and bird*. 

Leader of gradou^nesscs, shining brightly 

Is Been the one that hath unclosed the portals. 

She stirring up the world, hath looked on riches, 

Dawn hath awakened every living creature. 1. 113, 4 


’Doth Indm and Unu are characteristically * Inuntifal' fitighnean ami 
Haghoni). Jndra at winning the clond-cows and I’jts a* winning the ilnrn-cow«. 
U*as Magboni U declared to be ‘meet like to Imln' (VII. 70, 1) 

* CJ. Matt. V. 44-45. 

’1. 02. 1-2 ; IV. 51. 8; 52, 5 

* IV. 52, 2-3 ; VII 77, 2 

* The gleams of U*M are also likened to aacrllicial poita (I. 02, 5; IV 51, 2) 
which then i< now were doubtless daubed with red cthre, or yellow ghee (ef 
!U. 8, 1). 

* like the Greek chariot In the Metropolitan Muaenm, New York City. 

'lit. (SI, 2; IV. 51, 5, tie. 

•I. 124, II { V. 80, 3, etc. As contented with the tboogbUwift iteedj of 
India and H&rya, tbe alow-moring dawn-gleams of Usas are very appropriately 
represented by wagons drawn by bollocks. 

•I. 48, 5 6; 49,3; 92,0; 113,4 6, 8-9, 14; 124, 1,4, 10, 12; IV. 51, 5; 
VI. 64, 6; 65, 1 ; VII- 77, 1 ; 79, t. 
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Usas assigns to all their various tasks, such as lordship 
and glory, worship of the gods, acquisition of wealth, and 
toil (I US, 5-6, 6). She even allotted to the Ribhus their 
work (IV. 51, 6). As ‘waking with U*as’ the gods are 
often described as U$arbudh. Usas the bountiful awakens 
bountiful givers, but leaves niggards unawakened (I. 124, < 
10; IV. 51, 3). The bountiful goddess 1 .loves bountiful 
people. 

g) Us as is the sister of Rjtri, ‘Night’. 

The sisters’ pathway is the same, unending; 

God-taught, by that alternately they travel. 

Fair-formed, of different hues and yet of one mind. 

Night and Dawn clash not, neither do they tarry. 

The one departeth and the other comcth, 

Unlike in hue day’s halves march on together. 

The fame in form to-day, the same to-morrow. 

They follow Varuna's eternal statute. 

1. 113, 3; 123, 7-8 (Griffith with some changes). 

In tho Spri hymns Night and Dawn arc forms of Agni. 
They constitute a dual divinity, both being daughters of 
Heaven (X. 70, 6) and mothers of rita (L 142, 7). There 
is only one hymn addressed to liatri * ‘Night’, X. 127. 

1. Night drawing near has looked abroad, 

In many places with her eyes; 

All glories has 6lie now assumed. 

2. Pervaded has the Immortal one 

The depths, the heights, the ample space; 

With light she drives away the gloom. 1 

3. The goddess Night, approaching - nigh, 

Her sister Dawn* has ousted quite; 

The darkness too will disappear. 

' ’ ln onr reliitiiHH life the offertory i, made an occasion far (pedal 

pr*X*r Jt la thus Introduced Into the ritual and made a part of worship. In 
Vedio dij* the same general Idea was e (pressed by saying that « cootri- 

lution*. ‘offertory*, honorarium ’ !■ a goddess (sometimes Identified with Uju) 

* Indebtedness (a acknowledged to the translations of llillebrandt (LR. 149) 
and Maodnnell (VRS. 201 207, and HR. 40-111 

‘‘As flight form the dirk half of the day, to Pawn is here made to loelode 
the light half _ Oampare «. 12J, 7), lit. Mhe two days*. (, the two day 
bslre*. and *y»ri (t 1 13, 2) • the two (kies L t. the day-aly and the bight-sky. 
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4. To us this day thou hast appeared, 

At whoso approach we seek our homes' 

Ah birds their nests upon the tree. 

5. Home too have gone the villagers, 

Home those possessing feet and wings, 

Home even the greedy hawks have gone, 

C. Ward oft the shc-wolf and the wolf, 

Ward off the thief, O brooding Night 
And so be easy to traverse 
• 7. The darkness has drawn nigh to me, 

Black, obvious, painting mystic scenes, 

O Dawn, disperse it like a debt. 

8. Bfy hymn like kinc I've brought to thee, 

Tako it, Night, daughter of the sky, 

Like song of praise to conqueror. 

Rfltri, as Macdonoll says’, is not conceived ns the dark, 
but as the bright night, tho stars being apparently thought 
< of as her eyes. Night thus lighted, up (vv. 1-2) stands in 
opposition to tho ‘blind darkness' (X. 89, 15)*. 

ft) U^as, liko Varupo, Ffl^an and other deities’ of the 
light, is a pathmaker*. Knowing the way, sho does not 
miss tho directions (I. 124, 3; V. 80, 4), in other words, she 
knows her own path. Accordingly sho hoB opened up and 
left a path for SOrya to travel (I. 113, 1C). And by her 
shining sho reveals the paths of men and makes them easy 
to traverso (VII. 79, 1; IV. 51, 1; V. 80, 2). 

i) U» as is called immortal in a context whore her 
unvarying appearance at dawn is emphasized. 

From days eternal hath Dawn shone, tho goddess, 

• And shows to-day this lu9trc, sho the wealthy ; 


1 With verses 4-5 may b<* compared tl. 38, 4*8 
’VM. 124. 

* naiebrmdt, Ut. 149. 

4 /’ulAyS Prrati, ‘she of the wealthy path* (V. 51. 14) U invoked u a goddess 
of journeying mercies and well-being The concrete thus and the abstract /’ufhya 
Revali are both path-goddesses, hearenly 'Ctrl Guides’, as it were. 
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So s hall she shine in days to come; immortal 
She moves on, self-determined, undecaying *. I. 113, 13 
(Griffith with n few changes). 

Here the immortality of Usas is definitely connected with 
the fact that she has flushed continuously aforetime, and 
will flush throughout the days to come. The 1 everlasting 
power’ of Uqas is interred from the observation of her 
invariable procedure. We say : Dawn is invariable, Nature 
is uniform. The Vedic Indians said: Usas is immortal. 
What the origin of the concept of immortality was as applied 
to the gods is thus clear. It was due to the observation of 
the regular recurrence of the phenomena of nature. Men 
are declared to be mortal on the basis of experience, but 
there is no known beginning or end of the Sun’s rising, tho 
appearance of dawn, the play of the lightning, etc., etc. 

\ "Men may come and men may go 
\ I But ire go on for ever": 

as Tennyson makes the waters of the “Brook" to say. By 
this ropcl of observation and experience the Vedic Aryaus 
arrived at one Yalid distinction between God and man. 
God is immortal, man is mortal. The ground of the 
immortality of the gods may bo conceived as due to the 
drinking of Soma (IX. 106, 8) or to the vital stimulation of 
Savitar (IV. 54, 2), hut the fact of their immortality doubtless 
was inferred as stated above. 

j) U-jrs is clearly connected with the duration and 
measurement of time, that is, with the notion of past, 
present and future. 

She, first of endles9 morns to come hereafter 
Follows the path of morns that have departed 
•Last of the countless mornings that have vanished. 

First of bright morns to come hath dawn arisen. 

. 8» 15<h 1 (Griffith's translation). 

' Or: “The goddess P»wn bin flashed in former ages. 

And here tewlay Uie bounteous maiden fln-bes ; 

So also may %he flu»b i n day* hereafter. 

With powers her own *hc fares Immortal, ageless”. 

Maedonell, HR. 39. 
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The thought of tho Dawns that have departed gives 
rise to a pensive note: 

Gone are the men who in the days before us 
Looked on the flushing of the earlier morning. 1. 113, 11 
(Griffith's translation with alight change). 
It reminds one of Tennyson’s song in the Princess: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from tho depth of some divine despair, 

Rise Irom the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on tho happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that arc no more. 

,Th© dividing lino between past and future is, according 
to tho Vcdic poet, not sunset but dawn. It is Dawn that 
wastes away tho days of the life of a man, as a skilful 
gambler reduces tho stakes of his opponent (I, 92, ID). It 
was at dawn that to the Vedic poet catno the ‘solemn 
thought' that ho was ono day nearer tho end of his earthly 
lifo. Thus Dawn was called ‘leader of days’ (VII. 77, 2), 
since sho brings up the days one by one. And each Dawn, 
as sho appears, seems to yearn eagerly to join tho company 
of departed dawns (I. 113, 10). As regards further dawns 
they nro thought of as simply tho continuous repetition of 
past dawns. Tim analogies of nature suggest no certain 
progress', (n concept duo to historical experience), but 
only repetition* Thero is (at least in tho later hymns to 
Usns) no joyful anticipation of the future, but only pensivo 
contemplation of the past, and of future days ns destined 
soon to join the company of past days. This attitude 
points in tho direction of the later Pessimism. 

k) Adumbration of tho idea of Transmigration 
through tho repeated birth* of U$as‘. There is in the 

* It the l»ler doctrine of the endless repetition of the cycle of the four yu?a* 
due to the Influence of surh analogic*? 

•Compare Ecclesiastes I. 2-11. 

* Ptt*ah punarjUpam^nA ‘bora again (and) again’ (t. 92, 10) suggests the 
later ptmarianma ‘rebirth*; and punarbhu ‘reborn’ (t. t23, 2) reminds one of 
the BrShmana term punarmritgu ‘re-death*. 

4 Also of Agoi, Sarya and Soma. 
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Rv. no clear indication of belief in Transmigration. Iso 
passage may be quoted with certitude and tlie whole 
conception of a future life with the Fathers is against it. 
Still certain analogies may be cited as likely to point in 
the direction of the later doctrine. The devas ‘gods’ rose 
out of nature. They were in general deified natural 
phenomena. Or, to put it in another way, they are the 
product of the religious instinct working oil the raw 
material of natural phenomena, lisas is immortal, SQrya 
is immortal, etc. {"But flic immortality of U-jas is made up 
of the twin processes of dying (implied) and of being bom 
again at down. This is a most potent and pregnant 
analogy, sure to have had its effect in furthering the later 
doctrine of rebirth. For according to that doctrine man 
too is immortal (in a lower sense) until he attains release. 
Death and rebirth loVtom each other in endless succession, 
even ns the sunriso follows the sunset*. 

1) U?as as regularly appearing in the cast is an 
expression of rita in the sense of ‘cosmic order’. She is 
‘born in rita* and so is a ‘protectress of rita’ (L 113, 12). 
She does not infringe tho ordinances of fita and of the 
gods’, the proof being that she comes day by day to the 
place appointed. Being obedient to tho rein of rt7a, she 
goes straight along the path thereof, never missing her 
way (L 123, 13; 121, 3). The liturgical day begins with 
the appearance of Usas in tho east, when she causes all 

*8w»ml Dayinand Sarasvatl f7tisrr«lS<l<6*3 j,o btiS mtta, 2U If) finds in 
X. 59, 6-7 a proof text for transmigration in the UigTedie period A reference 
to the context, howercr, (tt. 4-5) ahewt that this is extremely improbable. 

* Complre the well known lines of Miltoo's Lyddas-— 

*' Weep no more, woeful shepherds, veep no more, • 

For Lycidss your sorrow is not deed, 

Snnk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So sinls tin day-star in the ocean bed, 

And Jet anon retire bis drooping bend. 

And tricks hit beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of tie morning k ty“. 

* 1 s2 ' ,5 : 12 3, 9; 124, 2; VII. 76, 5. 
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worshippers to awake and the sacrificial fires to bo kindled 
(I. 113, 9), Thus she is an expression also of ‘ritualistic 
order’. Aa preceding the goejs of light, Agni, SOrya, 
Savitar, etc., Usas is called ‘the mother of the gods’ 
(L 113, 19) *. Sho is besought to bring all the gods to 
drink tho Soma (I. 48, 12); and for this reason, perhaps, 
the gods aro often described as 'waking with Usns. Usas 
and Agni aro each called ‘bannor of sacrifice*, since tho 
light of each gleams at tho time of tho morning Soma- 
pressing (I. 113, 19; 9G, C). Tho freshness of an Indian 
morning (even in tho hot season), the exhilaration duo to 
tho night’s rest, the splendour of tho dawn, and tho 
solemnity of the time of tho morning sacrifice, all combined 
to prodneo a certain exaltation of spirit. Such a mental 
state, since it was experienced in tho early morning, would 
naturally bo attributed to tho grace of tho morning gods, 
Utjas and Savitar’. 

\jnl) Usas is closely connected with the sun. Sho 
gonoralod Sftrya and was produced for the production of 
Savitar*. Thus ns preceding tho rising of the sun, U$as is 
thought of as his mothor. But SOrya follows Usas ns a 
young man n maiden (I. 115, 2), and from this point of 
view Usas (-SGryff) is copccivcd as tho wife or mistress 
of Sflryn \ Tho soul of tho dead man goes to the sun and 
to Usas (X. 58, 8) s . 

ji) ‘Comparisons. — Tho knowledge possessed by U^as 
is not stressed. Sho has wit enough to do her own proper 
work and not to lose her way when she comes through 
the dark. Sho is chiefly export in displaying her beauty 


1 From Ibis point ol view »lv> she is said to hare ‘generated Sun, sacrifice 
and Agni' fVH 78, 3). 

* "With the prayer to Wins, ‘Place In us excellent mental lore* (train I 123, 
(3), compare the (Kjatrl, 'Kay he *fimnl«te onr thoughts' (Ur. <52, 10). 

» VII. 78, 3; I. 113, 1; cf. Macdonell, VM. 4S 

* Cf. MacUonclI, VM. 48. 

* Saritsr *od r3*an as sun-gwls »rc represented as conductort of the dead to 
the place ot the Fathers 
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and in winning admiration. If we compare together Agni, 
Indra and Usas, we find that Agni, the priestly god, is 
par excellence the wise god bearing the epithet jntavedas 
‘knowing all generations’, Indra is the strong god exhila- 
rated with Soma and slaying the demons, and Usas the 
Maiden Dawn is the fair goddess. Indra is manifested in 
the lightning and thunderbolt. The theophany of Usas is 
the ruddy flush spread over the east at dawn. 

She is as distinctly delicate and feminine as Indra is 
rough and masculine. As there are masculine ‘ hymns and 
feminine 1 hymns, so there are masculine phenomena of 
nature and feminine phenomena of nature. Had lightning 
been conceived as feminine and dawn ns masculine, the 
whole nature and poetry of things would have been 
reversed. Since the strength and rude impetuosity of 
Indra are bound up with the drinking of Soma, it is 
altogether fitting that Soma is not an offering to Usas*. 
Agni is a Vedic priest; Indra, a Vcdic warrior; and Usas 
a Vedic lady. For a warrior not knowledge but strength 
is the requisite. ^From the description of Usas we may 
v .inter that Vedic ladies were not careless in the matter of 
personal adornment, and were expert in feminine arts and 
wiles. Usas is a woman. Grace and attractiveness belong 
to her. Knowledge belongs to Agni and power to Indra. 
Yet each ns a deva shares to a greater or less degree in 
the divine attributes of wisdom and power, indirectly 
then through a study of the gods who were made after 
their likeness, one may get light upon the ways and 
aptitudes of the priests, warriors and women of the Vedic 
age. 

2. Abvins. — T hese twin deities are celebrated in about 


* E $ . “ When I snrTey the wondrous Cress "and “ Oowurd Christian so Uxor”, eto. 

* E. j •< Let me corns closer to thee, Jesos " This distinction between 
msscnline and feminine hymns may he farther illustrated hy tb* ditfewM*. 
between Satrn poetry and the relaUrely more toft tod tensnous Tattnarn poetry 

* Oldenberg (RY. 354) refers to the tendency to offer to each indiridusi god 
the kind of food or drink cortc«ponding to his apcdal nature. 
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54 entire hymns, over half of which are found in books I 
and VIII. Judged by the statistical standard the ASvins 
rank in popularity noxt to Indra, Agni and Soma. The 
twin Nssatyfi(u) 1 * * aro among the most ‘opaque’ of all the 
Rigvedic gods, in this respect being like Indra and Varuija. 
The result is that in tho endeavour to determine their 
original physical basis thero aro wido differoncos of 
opinion among scholars*. For example, the twin horsemen 
have been identified with heaven and earth', day and 
night*, sun and moon', two royal succouring saints 4 , 
morning and evening star*, tho twin stars in tho constel- 
lation Gemini*, tho twin lights before dawn, half dark, 
half light 8 , morning and evening 9 , fire of heaven and fire 
of the altar 1 ' 5 * * , rain-giving and dow-giving“, and morning 
and evening wind 1 *. One reason for this uncertainty 
doubtless is that tho ASvins are pro-historic gods, and so 
in tho course of their development have suffered so many 
transformations that their original physical significance 
has been almost or quito lost sight of. 

a) Tho Pro-Vedlc Alvins. — In tho Bogliaz-Koi tab- 
lets (1400 n. c.) tho name Nffsatya 11 occurs together with 
Mitra, Varuna and Indra. Tho form of tho word NSsatya 


I Naiatyafuj of uncertain meaning, possibly ‘not untrue' 

* Ilillehrandt, VM. III. 370-306, subjects tbe principal theories to a searching 
criticism. 

* Yftska, Nir XII, 1, 1 Yaska simply quotes the varying opinions known 
to him. 

* Yiaka, op. til. and Ludwig, ItV. III. 33 1 Regarded by Hillebrandt as tbo 
least objectionable of ail tbe theories 

4 Yaska, op. dl and Geldncr, YS 31. 

* Oldenberg, ItV. 207-215; and, with mnch less confidence, Macdonell, VM. 

53-54; and Bloomfield, Kv. 113-114. 

i Weber, IS. V. 234, 200. 

* Myrianthcns, Goldstuckcr, Hopkins, Ragorin. 

» Mai Muller, Origin and Growth of ttelljion, 205. 

Bcrgaignc. 

II Vodskov. 

** lirunnbofcr, IT. 00. 

11 ltd nf no-.»n-af-H-t<Jtt*'gods NSsatya', i t- more than one. 
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shows that the consonantal shift from s to h had not yet 
taken place: therefore the period represented must bo Indo- 
Iranian, or early Iranian 1 . In the Younger Avesta we 
meet with the demon Naonhaithya, clearly the degraded 
representative of the earlier NSsatya. The Nusatya(u) 
belong almost certainly, then, to the early Indo-Iranian or 
proto-Iranian deities. May they be traced back still further 
to the Indo-European period? There are distinct points 
of contact between the Indian Asvins, on the one hand, and 
the Greek sons of Zeus‘ and the Lettic god-sons, on the 
other. They are all horsemen, and each pair of deities has 
either a sister or a common sweetheart, the daughter of 
the sun. The resemblances are so striking that such scholars as 
Oldenberg, Macdonell, HiUebrandt and Bloomfield all agree 
in postulating some sort of connection 1 . Since a common 
namo is lacking, it is possible that the myth existed only 
in germ before the Indo-European clans separated, the 
observation of the same physical phenomenon in each case 
leading to ‘developmental coincidences’ in the course of 
time. The similar nature and functions ascribed to the 
Indian ASvins, the Greek Dioscuri, and the Lettic god-sons, 
are very significant even though their names' differ. 

b) The identification of the ASvins. — Of all tho 
guesses concerning the original physical nature of the 
ASvins, as set forth above, ‘the twilight and tho morning 
star theories seem the most probable’ 4 . The twilight* 


• VeHc Ind'z I. VI1I-IX. Dot see Giles, Cm. I 72, for the hypothesis 
thu the Boghszki.l uhlets wresl the presence of “Aryens on the move tovud, 
the Eut 

* Awwx&Spoi u represented, for example, on the coins of the Gneco- 
Bsetrisn King EucrmtMos 


* Oldenberg, P.V. 213 ; M.cdoneU, VM. 53 54; Ildlehrandt, YM. III. 379-3S0 • 
Bloomfield, RY 1J3-115. ’ 

4 Msodonell, VII. 54. 

•Tb, « ra , ta bl= m 

ip™. Egta. »! lb, p., 11-bi p-wplmg , ht a> „. T.jigg, fc. av h 
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consists of twin-lights half-dark and half-light. These two 
lights fuse together and so correspond well with the de- 
scription of tho Alvins as inseparable twins The twilight 
is a true harbinger of tho day, preceding, as it docs, tho 
apponrnneo of both tho dawn ami the sun. If it bo objected 
that tho twin-lights of tho morning twilight are hardly con- 
spicuous enough to stand alongside of Agni, Usas and Sfirya 
ns deities of tho morning, it may bo answorcd'that tho 
Aivinafu), ns ‘dual divinities', practically fuse Into one*. 
Tho morning twilight, though gray’, i-t almost as distinct 
an object of perception as tho dawn or tho rising of the 
sun; niul tho fact that it is the harbinger of dawn gives it 
n very definite significance for tho sacrificial day. 

If wo considor tho concomitants* of tho morning twilight, 
wo nolico that in tho mid9t of it there often appears tho 
morning star or tho waning moon, or both; and further 
that tho mornings twilight is confronted by tho evening 
twilight. It is possible, then that tho original duality of 
tho twin-lights of morning may havo been replaced, hero 
and there, by tho duality of morning and evening twilight 
or of morning and evening star. Such a shifting among 
closely associated phenomena is entirely comprehcnsiblo. 

Illustrations of theso possiblo developments may now 
bo noted. Tho morning star appears at tho samo time 
with Agni, Usas and Sfirya. It suits all the conditions 


interp fried u either one lieht mule from (lie fusion of two separate light., or two 
lights whlvh hare coalesced Into one The twilight hi* a distinct chancier of ita 
own, separate from that of right, daj, dawn or snort*' 

1 In II. S'* the onion of the Ah ins is compared with that of two ej<-*, two 
hands, two feet, two life, two brents, two nostrils, two worl.ls, etc. 

*So Milra and Vanina, Interpreted a. the light that fills the iky and the sky 
that Is filled srlih light, fuse Into one inseparable unity in the compound Mitre- 
'anta* 

’Comfnre the well known Jmrs from Milton ’a I.yriilas; 

'So tang the uncouth iwslu to the oaks ami rills. 

White the all II mom went out with sandals yrny’. 

* At fjtmfoiir, .Vussoorie, during the summer of 122! the ant hor made a 
careful study of the phenomena of the early morning sVy 
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except the duality of the ASvins. Analogy, however, may 
help us here. Dsa% the morning flush followed by the day 
is preceded by the evening flush followed by the night, 
hence Ufasa, ‘the two Dawns’ (L 188, 6; V. 1, 4). Ahan 
•day’ ‘is preceded by an equal length of time, hence o&onl, 
‘the two days’, i. «■ night and day (1. 123, 7). Bodasl ‘world’ 
(earthly or heavenly) is confronted by its opposite, hence 
Bodasl ‘the two worlds’, heaven and earth. In like manner 
NSsatya 1 (once in sing. IV. 3, 6), interpreted as the 
morning star, is confronted by an evening star, therefore, 
Nasatya, Akvina 'tho two horsemen’*, the morning and 
evening stars'. The dual in each case links together two 
things which, while akin, are by no means the same or 
even closely associated. If tho morning glow and the 
evening glow, though differing in the time of their appear- 
ance, are called Usasa ‘the two Dawns’, why may not 
Akvina ‘the two horsemen’ be, in like manner, a name for 
the morning star and evening star, or if preferred, a name 
for morning twilight and evening twilight? Or possibly 
each includes the other, the morning twilight and morning 
star going together, and the evening twilight and evening 
star. 

There are, indeed, a few Bigvcdic texts which seem to 
indicate the connection of the Asvins with both morning 
and evening, since they are referred to as ‘born separately’ 
(V. 73, 4), ‘born hero and there’ (I. 181, 4), as having ruddy 


’ The Younger A vest* demon XSonhaith)* (=. earlier Nteatya) is in the 

* The connection with the horses, as suggested by the Dime Airfns ■horsemen’ 
(«s‘e<i ‘home’ ) comes ont also in the conception of the Greek Dioscuri and the 
Latin Castor and IVtui as mounted horsemen. CT. a, a reverse 0/ W Ettcrstides 
coins. So Bloomfield RV. 114. 

*Thc 'two-star’ theory of the AUins Is supported by the Lethe myth of Urn 
god sons who are called respectively the morning and the evening star, and by the 
m,u, a,., >h. D,<™i w w IlWJ , h , lV 

*Uis Bloomfield, RV. 114. ’ 
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paths’ at evening and morning (VIII. 22, 14), nnd as 
invoked on both occasions (X. 39, 1 ; 40, 4). It is probable, 
however, that even when the Afivin hymns were written, 
there was no very clear consciousness of their original 
physical basis, for by the time of Yftskn (fifth century n. c.), 
ns shown above, most diverse opinions were held. Indo- 
European comparative mythology lends somo support to 
the identification of the ASvins with the morning and 
evening stars. The Dioscuri were placed ns twin stars in 
the heavens, and in Lcttic mythology the morning star 
peers at Saule*, the daughter of tho sun. 

c) Tho Alvins aro closely associated with Usas, the 
Dawn, for tho threo appear in tho morning about tho same 
tlmo. It is clearly tho twilight hour, for the appearance 
of Agni, Uses and Stirya is represented us roughly synchro- 
nizing with that of tho Aftvins (I. 157, 1> Tho daughter 
of tho sun mounts tho throo-seated * car of tho Alvins 
(I. 34, 5, etc.), a way of oxpressing tho similarity of 
function and simultaneity of appearance that holds between 
tho morning dawn and the morning twilight (or tho 
morning star). Such contiguity between Usas (=SQryfi) 
and the A6vin brothers led also to a romance. Tho Lady 
Dawn choso tho two Horsemen to bo her husbands, a bit 
of mythological polyandry (IV. 43, 6; I. 119, 5). Tho 
situation is complicated by tho fact that tho Sun Maidon 
is represented also ns the sister of tho Alvins (I. ISO, 2), 
as well ns their wile*. Another ‘affair’ of tho Lady SGrya 


1 fludroiartant ' ruddy-pat hcd ' is an exclusive epithet of the AIvidS An 
alternative epithet is hlranyavnrtani. ‘ golden palhed ’ 

* S-tulf = SUrji ‘sun-maiden Bloomfield (RV. 114-115) and TTilfrbrandt 
(YM. II. 41. ff; III. 3SC) hare made it practically certain that 88ry5 Is to be 
identified with Ut«. 

* 1 * * 4 Three-seated’, cither to provide scats for Him and the two, Alvins (Vedic 
Index, Vandfi tuft), or to bring the parts of the chariot into correspondence with 
the three doily sacrifices iMacdoacll, VM. 50) Note the continuous, play «a the 
word * thre e ’ In I. 34. • 

* As the two Alvins have n sister SSryi ((Isos), so the two Dioscuri have a 
sister Helena. And as the two Alvins wed the one 88ry S, so the two I^Uic god-sons 
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is related in X. 85 9, where Soma (.the Moon)' is the wooer 
and the two ASvin brothers are groomsmen *. 

The steeds o! the Alvins are not only horses, but aro 
also frequently described as birds* and their car as honey- 
bearing. They have a honey-whip 4 with which they 
besprinkle their worshippers. They are ruddy ( rudra ), 
their bird-steeds are red, and their path is red or golden. 
We are reminded of Savitar, whose golden arms aro 
probably the morning and evening glow. It is accordingly 
natural to think of the Aivins, their bird-steeds, and their 
paths, ns sharing in the ruddiness of the ruddy dawn. 

d) As an illustration of tho Asvin hymns there is 
here reproduced YU. 71*: — 

1. Away from Dawn her sister Night departeili, 

The black one leai.es the ruddy god a pathway. 

Wo would invoke you rich in hine and horses; 

By day and night from us ward off the arrow. 

2. Unto the mortal worshipper approach yc, 

Upon your chariot bringing wealth, O As'vins. 

wed the one daughter of the tun These cmbarrnsrinp connections represent 
the mythologies! rendering of the phenomena of the morning shy in terms of 
human relationships. 

‘Compare the Lithuanian folV-song (Itloomfield ItV. 114), according to which 
the Moon ‘ wedJul the Maiden Son 1 ami afterward ‘wandered by bimacll afar, 
and coquetted with Ibc morning stir The waning moon is often seen in con- 
junction with the morning star 

’This seems to reflect the connection ot the new moon with the evening flush 
or of the old moon with the morning flash As Sory& fU*ss) has a double ‘affair’ 
with both the two Aivins and the Moon, so has the Lettio Daughter of the Sun. 
1‘iBS, the Dawn, appears as the only lady amid the throng of masculine deities of 
the morning Are her numerous love affairs with Agni, F&ian, Aivins, ShryS and 
Soma (Moon) the reflection of aim Bar experiences in Vcihc life, when the brother- 
less maiden was in danger, and too dose proximity between the wees was apt to 
liad to intrigue! 

* At any rate, the time of the appearance of the Aivins is the time of the 
singing o! birds ’’ 

J The ‘honey-whip' (I 157, 4) is rcgatilcd by Oldcnberg (P.V. 201) as the 
morning dew; by Griffith as the stimulating' and life-giving breeze* of the early 
dawn. 

‘Compare UiUcbmndt, lli 7-b; Macdoncli, Vp.S. 120 U. and UR 42-43. 
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Ward off from us unhcalthiuess and ailment; 

Lovers of honey, day and night protect us. 

3. At this the latest daybreak may your stallions, 

The kindly ones, whirl hitherward your chariot; 

Bring it wealth-laden, thong-drawn, 0 ye Asvins, 

Hither with horses yoked by sacred order. 

4. The car, twin lords of men, by which ye travel, 
Three-seated, filled with riches, matutinal; 

With that to us come hither, yc Nasatya«, 

On your behalf may it approach, food-laden 

5. Yc heroes twain from old age freed Cyavana, 

Brought a swift horse for Pcdu, serpent-killing ', 

Delivered Atri from distress and darkness, 

And placed the son of Jahu?a in freedom. 

G. This is ray thought, O Asvins, this my praise-song, 

Gladly accept this well-wrought hymn, yo mighty; 

These prayers addressed to you have been sent forward, 
Do yc protect us evermore with blessings. 

Whatever may have been tho original physical 
basis of the ASvins, it is clear that as early morning deities 
of light thoy were regarded as heralds of tho dawn and 
harbingers of day. As such they may well have been 
conceived as 'finding and restoring or rescuing tho vanished 
light of tho sun’*. As a further development of the same 
point of view, the Alvins arc regarded in tho Rv. as typi- 
cally succouring and miracle-working gods. Tho heavenly 
myth has been translated into the terms of human life. 
The Asvins are 'a very present help in time of trouble’. 
They are divine physicians, who cure whatever is diseased, 
restore sight, and heal the maimed*. They ward off the 
arrow* of 'unhealthiness and ailment’ (VII. 71, 1-2). Thoy 
nro 'rich in kino and horses’, and their car is wealth- 
bringing and food-laden. Four instances of tho succouring 
power of tho Alvins are referred to in VII. 71, 5. Thoy 


1 Thin epithet of Pcdu'* swift horse h denied from other connate paisa (res 

* Marclonell, VM. 51. 

* VIII. 18, 8, 22, 10; I 11G, 10; X. 30, 3. 

* It may be the ‘arrow’ of Ilmira. In later Hindu mythology the Alrint 
Knmlral are medical gods 
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restored youthful vigour to the aged sage Cyav3na, pro- 
longed his life, and made him the husband of maidens. 
They gave a swift, white, dragon-slaying horse to Pedu. 
They delivered Atri from a burning pit. They rescued 
Jahusa at night and bore him away to freedom. It is 
uncertain how many of these stories are to be interpreted 
mythically as referring to the release of the sun from 
darkness, and how many are to bo regarded as the ex- 
periences of actual persons, whose remarkable deliverances 
from peril or disease would easily be attributed to the 
Asyins in view of their character as divine deliverers and 
healers. 

The genealogy of the ASvins is variously expressed. 
They are soteral times called children of Dyaus (or the 
sky) 1 . Once they are said to have the ocean as their 
mother'. They are also once called the twin sons of 
Vivasvant ‘the luminous’ and Tvasfar's daughter SarapyQ, 
‘the swiff'. These various ways of putting the matter 
probably reduce to much the same thing. 

\jj) The Aivlns are closely connected with love, court- 
ship, marriage, virility and offspring. They acted as 
groomsmen or ‘best men’ at the marriage of Soma (Moon) 
and Sfirya (X. 85, 8-9). They received SGryJ upon their 
chariot, hence they arc besought to conduct the bride home 
in the same way (X. 85, 2G). They are in\ oked to bestow 
fertility (X. 184, 2). Among their wonder-working deeds 
of grace may ho mentioned the restoration of youth and 
virility to the aged sage CyavSna, so that he became the 
husband of maidens the making a barren cow to yield 


1 I. IS2, 1; 184, lj X. Cl, 4 

* I. 46, 2, 'Inihumilan. The m«u i s doubtless the heavenly ocean, hence 
‘ocean-mothered’ probably means the same as ‘eons o! the *Vy'. 

* Viyasrant and Saraeyl may possibly be interpreted as the luminous dav-ak y 
and the darUVgbKdr, the 'tiriliph** theory of the Ainu* befog tiros supported. 
See Myriantheo., Bit Aftfos Oder Arndt*. Dioai.r*. flSVC) p 57, and Kageafo, 

Y«dio India, 252 2iB. ^ 
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milk and th© giving of a child to the wife of a eunuch 1 . 
They also gave a husband to the old maid Ghoja*. 

h) Tho ASyins may bo compared with Indra. Both 
the Afivins and Indra are represented as great helpers and 
deliverers. With this difference, however, that tho deliver- 
ances wrought by tho ASvins are a peaceful manifestation 
of divine grace, not ns in tho caso of Indra, a deliverance 
from foes in battlo. Again, both tho Afivins and Indra 
are connected with tho waters, but with a difference. The 
Afivins conduct across tho ocean fsindhu), but Indra con- 
ducts across tho rivers as c.g. tho Vip?l& and SutudrI (III. 
33). For the way in which tho Alvins deliver from tho 
perils of tho ocean, seo especially tho story of Bhujyu, son 
of Tugra, which Ilillobrandt regards as tho only saga of 
tho Rv. that refers to tho literal and earthly ocean'. If 
tho account is to bo taken literally, it looks as if Bhujyu 
had suffered shipwreck in the mmudra, that i3 to say, 
cither tho Indus after the junction of its tributaries, or 
tho ocean hoyond. It is oven possible to interpret the 
wholo adventuro of Bhujyu mythologically, as is done by 
Myrinntheus and Bergaignc. On the whole, howover, it is 
better to follow tho hint furnished by IE. comparative 
mythology, and tako the narrativo literally. For as Hille- 
brandt suggestively remarks*: The connection of the ASvins 
with SuryS, that of tho Dioscuri with Helena, and the re- 
lation of both tho Alvins and tho Dioscuri to tho sea, points 
to a .common background. Here, as in the caso of Indra, 
myths that had their original homo in the sky, have been 
brought down to earth. It may bo that the ASvins' de- 
liverance of- tho buu, who seemed likely to perish in tho 


1 VII. 71, 5, 1. 112, 3; 116, 13. 

» I. U7, 7; X- 40, 5. Note that h/raoj ,\\ 30 , 40 are ascribed to the lady 
CAoS'l, « * female Wri. 

* VM. III. IS. More or less fully In agreement with llttlcbrandt ire OLJcn- 
berg, BY. 214, n. 2; Pischel nnd Geldoer, VM. XXIII: end- Vtd(e lader, 
II. 432, Art lamudra- 

* VM. Ilf. (8; tf. OWenberg, HV. 214. 
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SQrya’s theophanic moment is when ho rises above tho 
horizon. Ho reveals tho glory 1 of tho gods, being called 
tho face 1 of tho gods in general (I. 115, l) and especially 
that of Agni (X. 7, 3); also tho eye 1 * of tho gods (VII. 77, 3), 
and especially tho oyo 4 of Mitra and Varuna 1 (VI. 61, 1; 
VII, Gl, 1; 63, 1, etc.) as well as that of Agni (I. 116, 1). 
Since tho sun is tho oyo of Mitra and Varuga, tho rising 
of tho sun is tho theophanic moment of tho two great 
Adityas also, when tboy aro especially to bo worshipped 
(VII. 63, 6-6). 

Tho affinity between tho oyo and tho sun is recognised, 
each, as it were, being made for tho other. In tho funeral 
hymn, X. 16, 3, tho oyo of tho dead man is conceived as 
going to Siirya: ‘Thino oyo go sun* ward and thy spirit 
wind-ward'. So in tho great cosmogonic hymn X. 90, 13, 
tho sun is thought of as born from tho eyo of tho world- 
giant Puruga: 

The moon was gendered from his mind, 

And from his eyo tho 6un was born. 


1 Cf- Mil ton' » Paradise Lost IV. 32-35 

“O thon that with surpassing glory cronned 
Looic'bt from Ihy sole dominion like the god 
Of tliis now world; at whose Bight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads" 

Cf. for the same imagery Kv I 10, 2 (alter Onffitb with c hanges) 

The constellations slink away. 

Like thieves, together with tho night, # 

Before the all -beholding sun 

* Cf. Hot. I. 10: ‘‘Ills countenance was ns the snn shinctk in his strength" 

* Cf. J!ev. X Id : ‘ JIis eyes were as a flame of fire’. 

« Mauloncll (VM. 23) pertinently remarks that tho fact that the son os the eye 
of Mitra and Varan* Is always mentioned in tho first verse of a hymn suggests 
that ft a ono of t&tf fint ides* Shat occur when hro gedr at ihnqflit Af, 
It is doubtless as ‘the eye of Mitra and \aiupa’ that Surya In a few passages is 
called an Aditja (I. 50, 13; 191, 9; VIII. 90, 11). 

* Cf. I. 50, 6: 

With that same eye wherewith thou scest, 

O purifying Vanina, 

The unquiet one among mankind. 
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In what is probably one of the latast hymns to SOrya in 
tho 5v. (X. 158, 3-5) there is a prayer lor sight 1 -. 

3. May Saviiar the god, and may 
Parvata also give us sight; 

May the creator gh o us sight. 

4. Give sight unto our eye, give thou 
Our bodies sight that they may see; 

May we survey, discern this world. 

9 Thus, Sttrya, may we look on tbec, * 

On thee most love)/ to behold, 

Sec clearly with the eyes ol men (Griffith's translation ) 
Tho 6un ts naturally described as far-seeing and all- 
beholding (VII. 63, 1, 4). He is tho spy (spasj of the whole 
world (IV. 13, 3), Especially is he a witness of tho good 
and evil deeds’ of men (VI. 51, 2; VII. GO, 2). As such he 
is besought, when rising, to declare men sinless to the 
Xdityas and Agni (VIL 62, 2'. Thero are also the prayers: 
This day, ye gods, while Sttrya mounteth upward, 

Deliver us from trouble and dishonour. I. 115, 6. 

4 O SQrya, with the light whereby thou scattered gloom, 

And with thy ray impcllcst every moving thing, 

Keep far from us all feeble, worthless sacrifice. 

And dme away disease and every evil dream, 

7. Cheerful in spin*, evermore, and Veen ol sight, 

With store ol children, free from sickness and from guilt, 
Long-living, may wc look, O SQrja, upon thee 
Uprising day by day, as great as Mitra thou. 

0 Thou by whose lustre all tlio world of b/o conies forth, 

And at the evening turns again unto its test, 

O SQryo with Iho yellow hair, rise up for us 
I>ay after day, $tiU bringing purer innocence. X. 37, 4, 7, 9 
(Griffith, with soma changes). 
According to tho earlier hymn (VIL 62, 2) tho function of 
S&rya is to declare men guiltless, but hero ho bccms lo bo 


1 Al U|« V«te Ary mu [-cKcuMpd (Mllwr tad briber info fodn, UhmImm 
must U*r e mow buJ Wore common among ihein, etenu today. This 

** 1 pri-» the Jiraycr a pat be lie ittcrou. 

’There U her* Mgsehtol ibe attiwly ot tb, urn with puntr tad troth, and 
Ki» Wibty to ib* opposul*. O'. John tit. l'J.21. 
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He is once called 'the divine priest of the gods’* , and the 
epithet vUvakarman ‘all-creating’ is once applied to him 
(X. 170, 4). Sttrya’s pathway was prepared for him by the 
immortals in general (VIL 63, 5), more especially by Yarupa 
(I. 24, 8; VIL 87, 1) and the Xdityas (VII. GO, 4).^ The 
question is raised, why the sun docs not fall from the sky : 

How is it that without being held or fastened, 

He does not fall, although directed downward ? 

By what power does he move? Who has discerned that? 

Erect as prop of heaven he guards the zenith. IV. 13, 5; 14,3. 
The answer is that Surya protects the law of the universe*. 
His uniform* wheel follows a uniform, unchanging, universal 
law. In his obedience to law Surya is liko Savitar. So 
central is the sun in the economy of things that he is once 
called the soul ( atnia ) of all that moves or is stationary. 

2. Savitar.* — Reference has already been made to the _ 
view of Uscner, followed by Schrader 1 , tliat the primitive 
IE. world was characterised by the formation of ‘special 
gods’. It has also been pointed out that the different 
Vcdic sun-gods, SQrya, Savitar, Vwpu, Ptisan, Vivasvant, 
and perhaps Mitra, illustrate such formations®, since each 
god represents a special aspect of the sun. An alternative 
view would he that each special sun-god was, in origin, the 
creation of a different Vedic tribe, all of these being 
finally brought together within the Rigvedic pantheon as 
‘parallel forms’ of the sun-god. Savitar, like Surya, is 
mentioned in ten or twelve hymns, at least eight of these 
belonging to the ‘family books*. The following is a 
specimen hymn*: 

1 aturyaft purohlfah, Till. 90, 12. 

! i<«ra«ya cratam. X. 37, 5. » So man a. YD. 03, 2-3. 

* From tu ‘to stunnlate’ (in Rv. only of Santar); akin to su 'to press (from 
*Mch comm Soma and *5 ‘to generate’, from whith i, derived *«nu ‘non*. The 
dose mutual relations of these three root* or meanings may hate helped the 
development of both S*nf*r and Soma. 

V b2 - "p S3. 

* Indebtedness » aek now lodged to the translation* or Macdonell, VRS 10 tf ; 
Uillchrandt, LR. ( '0 It. j and llopkina, Rl. 48 If. 
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To Savilar, I. 35. 

1. I call on Agnf first of all for health anti weal, 

I call on Mitra-Varuga to aid me here; 

I call on Night that brings the busy world to rest, 

I call on Savitar the god for needed help. 

2. Rolling along the way through space of darkness, 
Laying to rest th’ immortal and the mortal, 

God Savitar on golden chariot seated 
Comes hither all existent things beholding. 

3. The god goes by a downward, by an upward path, 
Adorable he goes with two bright horses. 

From the far distanco comcth Savitar, the god, 

Driving off overy kind of pain and hardship. 

4. Ills chariot omniform, pearl-decked 1 and lofty, 

With yoke-pins golden, Savitar hath mounted,— 

Uo the adorablo and brightly beaming 

Who clothes himself with might and spaces darksome. 

5. Drawing bis car with golden pole, the dusky 
White-footed coursers havo surveyed tho peoples. 

For ever do tho settlers and all creatures 

Rest in tho lap of Savitar ^he godlike. 

C. God Savltar’s laps form two of tho three hcavenB, 

One is the world of Yama, man-restraining. 

As on an axle-end, all things immortal 
On him reposo; let him who knoweth tell this. 

7. The sky-bird hath surveyed the realms of mid-air. 

The Asura, of wisdom deep, well-guiding. 

Whero is the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all Skies hath his ray extended ? 

8. He hath surveyed tho earth's eight summits lofty, 

Tho threo waste lands, the leagues, the seven rivers. 
Savitar god has come, whoso eyes aro golden, 

Choice gifts upon tho worshipper bestowing. 

9. The golden-handed Savitar, the active god, 

Bctvi cen tho heavens and earth procccdeth on ins way. 
Ho drives diseases far away, impels tho sun, 

And reaches through tho darksome space the light of heaven. 
10 Let th’ Asura, well-guiding, golden-handed. 

Go forward, aiding well, whoso thoughts aro kindly; 


‘ The pearl* arc most probably stars a* (a X. 68, 11. 
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Chasing off sorcerers and evil spirits 
The god at eventide arises lauded. 

11. Thine ancient paths, O Savitar, are dustless, 

Thy paths well-fashioned in the middle region; 

By those paths easy to traverse protect us, 

This day on our behalf be intercessor. 

The following aspects of Savitar may be noted • 
a) Savitar is connected with both evening and 
morning*. He goes by a downward and an upward path 
(v. 3). He goes around the night on both sides, i. e. at 
evening and morning (V. 81, 4). He regularly precedes 
the ‘two days’ i.e. night and day (V. 82, 8). Savitar has 
‘two laps’, apparently the lap of mid-air whence he seems 
to sink at evening,* and the lap of the horizon from which 
ho seems to riso at dawn (I. 35, 6). It would seem then 
that Savitar’s theophanic moment is found at evening and 
dawn, at the time of the setting and the rising of the sun,. 

b) Savitar seems to have charge of the sun during 
the interval between evening and morning*. He clothes 
himself with the dark space, rolling along through it, 
impelling the sun’, and finally reaching the light of heaven 
(vv. 2, 4, 9). It is apparently with reference to this period 
of mystery between sunset and sunrise that the singer 
asks: 


1 Compare llopkuis, RI 4G, Maedoncll, YU. 33-U4. 

* It looks as if Savitar in I. 35 where eooceircJ ns the power which impels 
and guides the sun liom the place of bi» setbng buck to the place o( his rising, the 
aun being apparently thought cd as tnrniDg back and returning oyethead in a 
reverse direction during the night In \. 1 the night work is distributed between 
R«il and Savitar. Ititrl puts men to alecp, while Savitar give* them all needed 
help during the bouts ol darkness, banishing distress, driving away the demons o! 
the night, and, a* he escorts Siirya through the darkness back to his place of 
rising, incidentally surveying all creatures <w. 2, 3, ", 8). This view la supported 
by the similar conception fouud In the Alim cm Hrakmaita III. 44. Cf. Bereaigne 
RV. III. GG. Macdonell, XU. 10. Walks, CR. 115 ft. Acceding to SHyani 
Savitar is the auu before rising. 

* Savitar. the motive power of the sun, is identified in V. 81, 3 with Etaut, 
re ’ rb ° d “** U ' e C " * be Q - 1 * * * V “- R 3. 2. So Bcrgsjgnc, RV. 

“■ 333 ^ trom *"• 1“““ oI r! * w - doubtless, that Savitar is represented as 

conducting the departed to where ihe nghteous dwell ( X. 17, 4) 
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Where is the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all skies hath his ray extended *? (v. 7.) 

cj Savitar has two arms, which he raises up 5 . A 
characteristic trait found in tho family books, hence early. 
His hands and his fingers are mentioned. His two arms 
aro probably tho ovoning and morning glow 1 * 3 . 

d) Savitar is pro-oniincntly a golden deity. Ho has 
goldon arms (VI. 71, 1, 5; VII. 45, 2) and a golden car 
with golden yoke-pins and golden polo (I. 35, 2, 4, 5). Ho 
is golden-handed (I. 35, 9-10), golden-eyed (I. 35, 8) and 
goldon-tongncd (VI. 71, 3). Lustro or ‘mighty splendour' 
( amdti, ) is characteristic of Savitar, and golden lustro is 
ascribed to him alone (III. 38, 8 ; VII. 38, 1). His golden 
arms aro beautiful (VI. 71, 5) and ho is ‘fair-fingered’ 
( svanguri ). This last epithet reminds us of tho Homeric 
poSoSaatoXo; ‘rosy -fingered’ as applied to 'Hwc ‘Dawn’. 
Savitar’s two golden arms scorn to mean tho samo thing 
as his golden lustro 4 . In viow of all tho facts tho inforcnco 
seems justified that Savitar’s thcophanic moments wore tho 
evening and morning glow, the ruddy flush which often 
covers tho evening sky and the morning sky at sunset and 
sunrise. So far as tho dawn is concerned, Savitar is a 
‘mythological synonym’ of Usas. 

S' e) With tho evening flush Savitar impels all creatures 
to ‘turn in’ and go to sleep, and with tho morning flush 
stirs thorn to awake and go to work Tho goddess Night 
(Ratri) also ‘brings tho busy world to rest’ (I. 35, 1); and 

1 A similar question is asked in I. 21, 10 with reiercuce to the stars. 

* II. 38, 2; IV. 53, 4; VI. 71, i, 5; VII. 45, 2. 

*So Barth, HI. 20- “SaTitfi. 'he quickcncr, who, aj he raises hi* long arms 
Of gold, rouses all beings from their slumber in the morning and buries them in 
sleep again in the etoning”- Also Grossinaan, Vebtt I No. 229. 

* The epithet ay chant ‘ meul-jxtrnl ’ or ‘golden jaicrJ ’ tbi/apa), VI 71, 4, 
doubtless refers to the same golden glow at eTemng and morning, hence to bo 
rendered • bronzf-jawed ’ rather than ‘iron jawed*. 

•IV. 03, 3; VI 71,2; VII. 45, 1. Note the stereotyped expression nivtinyan 
pratuian In IV. 53, 3 both processes— tho putting to sleep and the awakening — 
aro accomplish, d oklubhih, I e by 8avltar’» beams, the evening and the morning flush. 
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impelled by Surya the impeller (prasavilar) men awake in 
tbe morning to pursue their ends and do their work 
(VII, 63, 2-4). Thus there is an overlapping of function 
between Savitar and Ratrl in the evening, and between 
Savitar and Sirya in the morning. As a specimen of an 
evening hymn to Savitar the following stanzas are given 
from IL 38: 

4. The one who weaveth folds her work together, 

The artizan lays down his task half-finished ; 

Savitar mounteth up, the time dividing, 

He has approached in likeness of Devotion*. 

5. Through various dwellings, through entire existence, 
Spreads manifold the household flame of Agni ; 

The mother gives her son the choicest portion, 

Quite as he wished, by Savitar excited. 

G. Now he returns who had gone forth for profit, 

All who have fared abroad yearn for their fire-side; 

And each, his task half-finished, homeward journeys, 
According to god Savitar’a commandment.* 

7. The fishes find their portion in the waters, 

The wild beasts spread abroad through desert places; 

Tho woods are given to the birds. These statutes 
Of Savitar tho god no one infringetli. 

8. Even the restless Varutja at sunset 
Seeks, as he may, a refuge in the waters ; 

His nest the egg-born seeks, their stall the cattle, 
r Each in his place god Savitar appoints them. 

Theso stanzas present a delightful picture of the Vedic 
home-coming at the close of the day, wheh not only man 
but also fish, beast and bird seek, each, their place of rest. 
Half-finished tasks are laid down, and the genial hcarth- 
firo is seen glowing far and wide. The evening meal is 
prepared, and a mother gives a choice bit to her hungry 
son. Certain lines remind one of Gray’s Elegy. The 

’Twice ■ day Savitar oomes and »rWs, or lifts up Lu anns , t evening 
u morning. The glow *t l he lime of the evening Bacnf.ee „ the- very picture ol 
Am mail • The evening glow divide* between d», In( j night. 

' It la doubtless with reference In the homecoming u evening that Agni’e 
epithet damimas, ‘domesfu’, is applied to Savilai. (I. 12Cl ( 3> VI 71, 4) 
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following is a morning litany in which Savitar along with 
other dawn deities is invoked : 

Agni, tho gracious, has upon the breaking 
Or radiant mornings looked, on wealth’s bestowal. 

Come, AAvins, to the dwelling of the pious, 

SOrya, tho god, is rising with his splendour. 

. God Savitar hath spread on high his lustre, 

Waving his flag like a spoil-seeking hero. 

Y'amga- Mitra follow stabiished order, 

What Umo they make tho sun ascend the heaven. 

IV. 13, 1-2 (after Griffith with some changes). 
f) Savitar is tho lord of ‘stimulation’ (prasava V. 
31, 5). As such ho assumes all forms 1 . Tho differont 
forms of Ufo, fish, boast, and fowl, together with their 
abodes and forms of sustenance, are duo to tho ordinance 
of Savitar (II. 38, 7). IIo is onco called prajupati * ‘lord 
of offspring’ (IV. 53, 2). Ho bestows on men length of Hfo 
or ‘life succeeding lifo’ (IV. 64, 2)’. Upon tho gods in 
general and the Jtibhus in particular, ho bestowed immortality 
(IV. 54, 2: I. 110, 3) 4 , in this respect resembling Soma. 
/'Tho word savitar ‘stimulator', ‘vivifler' is twice used 
as an epithet of Tvastar*: — 

Tvaatar tho god, omnifornj, vivilicr', 

Offspring begets and feeds in various fashion. III. 55, 19 

1 Kisui tupini V 81, 2 Santar's car u once called lucarupa ' omniform' 
I. 35, 4. 

x/ * Prajljiati is here an epithet ol Savitar, ‘the iup]iortcr of hesven and projapati 
of the world'- In IX. 5, 9 prajlpati Is mentioned in connection with Soma and 
Tvastar, being identified with Soma. From these uses as an epithet Praj&pati finally 
attained an independent position as tho supreme god, according to X. 121, 10 

* Either long life for the Individual or for the race, probably tho latter, "racial 
immortality * for men, to correspond with personal Immortality for the gods. 

‘The conception ot Ssvitar as a ‘ijukkcner’, who bestow* immortality, may 
be compared with the similar conception ot ‘ the last Adam ■ who was made a 
‘(|uickcning’ or life-giving Spirit (sviojt* CftOS OtC>u V J I ‘-or. XV. 40. 

* natlri "fashioner', 'cnator', from fiats (= common root takf ‘to fashion', 
Avistan (hwats. 

« Itoth coupkts contsin die words rfreas Tvatta •autd UttarSpah. Vlioxrupa 
is used in a pregnant sense ‘shaping all forms', as well as ‘possessing all forms’. 
In both couplets ‘the generative or cnative facnlty of the deity is referred to' 
ifacdonolf, Vil. 11? 
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Even in Hie womb god Tvastar, generator, 

Omnilorm, \ Wilier, made us consorts. X. 10, 5 

This would seem to indicate that Tvasjar is the more 
ancient deity, and that Savitar lias fallen heir to somo of 
the functions of Tvastar. Tvastar, the craftsman deity 
and the artificer of the gods, seems to have been the 
apotheosis of the creative activity manifest in nature.! 
Perhaps he may be regarded as a ‘mythological synonym’ 1 
of Dy5us; for, as paternity is the leading characteristic of 
Dyaus, so the adorning of all things with form, the shaping 
of the fmtus in tho womb, is the work of Tvastar’. The 
conception of heaven as creative must have been quite 
natural in view also of the multitudinous transformations* 
that take place in the sky*. As the creator of all living 
forms, both human and animal, Tvastar is tho energy 
manifested in generation and birtli (I. 188, 9; IIL 4, 9). 
Thus he is a universal father. Ho is tho ancestor of tho 
human race, in so far as his daughter Saranyu was tho 
mothor of Yama, the first man (X. 17, 1). Vuyu is liis 
son-in-law (VIIL 26, 21); Agni (L 95, 2) and (by inference) 
lndra, (VI. 59, 2; 1L 17, 6) his sons. Tho ‘omniform’ 
Tvastar has also a son called Visvarfipa ‘Omniform'. 

It would seem probable, then, that Savitar was first a 
descriptive epithet of Tvastar and afterwards attained to 


1 II l ‘mythological synonym’, then Tv»»\nr lusy h»v« been originally ^ 
epithet ol Dftiu, joat m in ((to (Usages Sawtar is an epithet of Tvaitir. 

‘X. 110, 9; I. 183, 0; X- 184, I ; III. 4, 9, etc. 

* A* the Iheetre of ever-changing colours and form, (ripani/, cloud and sun- 
•bine, night and day, the ’sky might very well he tailed tiscaripo. In fact the 
eptthi t tu’toii'pa ■ommtoreT u once applied to the night-ear of Savitar which is 
adorned with )-earU, <. « stars. I 55, 4. 

‘Thus Tvastar forged tbe thunderiwll of Indta. sharpened the axe o! 
Brahmanaspsti, and fashioned a wonderful bowl, the chalice of the gods— a kin.( 
of Vedio * Holy Grad '—which the krbhuj made into four, thu last being probably, 
as lldlebraodt ibtuks, the moon and ita four phases. I. 32, 2; X. 63, 9; I. 20 6: 
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definite personification as a ‘special god’ in charge of the 
general work of ‘stimulation \ the most marked cxamplo of 
Savitar's energy of impulsion being that of the sun. Savitar 
conducts tho sun through the darkness from west to east', 
and lias to do especially with tho evening and morning glow. 
During tho day ho is united with tho rays of tho sun 
(V. 81, 4), tho epithet skryaraimi ‘sun-rayed’ being applied 
in tho ltv. to him alono (X. 131), 1). While Savitar is 
sometimes identified with Mitra, Pfisan and Uhaga, light- 
deitlos of the day, yet his most characteristic domain is 
probably that of tho night, tho time of 'tho sun beforo 
rising’ (V. 81, 4-5; 82, 1, 3)*. Savitar impels tho car of 
tho Aavina beforo dawn (I. 34, 10). In his own department 
Savitar is supremo. Hero not oven Indra, Rudra or tho 
Jdityas can violato his independence (II. 38, 7, 9; V. 82, 2). 

g) Tho ‘golden text” of tho whole Rv. is tho famous 
Savltrl or GaynlrV stanza, tho most sacred of all Vedic 
stanzas: 

That longed-for glow of Savitar, 

Tho heavenly one, may wo obtain ; 

So may ho stlinulato our thoughts*. HI. 12, 10. 

Or as Jfacdonell (UR. 33) translates: 

May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitar the god. 

That he may stimulato our thoughts. 

Ilero Savitar's power of stimulation is transferred to 
tlio spiritual world, and lie becomes tho inspirer and 


'Iq like manner Seva tar f» licaougbt to convey the d> parted spirit to where 
the righteous dwtlt (X. 17, 4). 

* bo Sijana on V 81, 4, * 

* Comp-ins John III. 10 in the ItiUe, the /folfwa in Islam, and the threefold 
rxfugo of the Iluddbist rrced. 

* s, ‘ rl<ri bt< ‘“ use *<W™**«1 to 8*\ir»r tnd Gayalri lcctu>c composed In 
the g4) Wrl metre 

* fill Sonfur caret !/a in 
tlhaigo dtcatya ihi mahi, 

/MijfO ye nah praeodaynt. 
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quickcner of thought. As Savitar awakens the world to 
do its work, so ho awakens the spirit of man. The morning 
glow is an emblem of the inward illumination which the 
earnest worshipper or student desires for himself at the 
beginning of the day, or in the post-Vedic period at the 
beginning of Vedio study. As Soma exhilarates to holy 
thought and prayer, so Savitar stimulates. 

h) Finally, Savitar through his quickening and inner 
illumination makes men sinless: 

If we lia\e done aught 'gainst the gods through thoughtless- 
ness, 

Weakness of will, or insolence, men as wc are, 

Whether we've sinned against tho gods or mortal men, 

Make' thou us free from sin and guilt', 0 Savitar. IV. 54, 3. 

And so ho is able to declare them sinless to the sun and 
Aditi (I. 123, 3; V. 82, 6). 

Savitar with his morning glow drives away tho sorrows 
of the night and all bad dreams (V. 82, 4-5). 

3. PPsan. — A unique figuro in tho Vedio pantheon, his 
car being drawn by goats, his liairbraidcd, his weapon a 
goad, and his food mush. Ho seems to have been a 
pastoral* deity originating perhaps in a singlo Vedio tribe*. 
Accordingly he is represented in tho following hymn as a 
shepherd or herdsman god: 


' Sural! I, from aii, to ‘constitute* unless through the process of in* aid 
qoKkrwng and illumianUon (saia V. 82, (i). There is hero the suggestion 
jwwUy of a dynamic working in the human spin!, something skin lo the thought 
of Pa. hi., 'Critic in me * tk»n heart'. 

* anijoiaV 'guiltless*. 

* The dcnrelion from pud 'to thriee' would seem to indicate that Titian was « 
'edio '.Sanderson*, the personification ol the Wet of ‘thrift' or • prosperity the 
'proaperer'. 

* Since ot the ten hymns addressed to Titian other singly or conjointly with 
Indra or Soma, si* Wong lo the mill book. ,t U . plausible conjecture that the 
worship ol Toaan originated in the Bbaredvija dan. 
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To Pas an, VI. of\ 

1. PQsan, provide us with a guide, 

Who shall at onco direct us right, 

And who shall say: ‘it is just hero’. 

2. With PQsan wo would join ourselves, 

Who shall us to the houses guide, 

And say to U9; ‘it is just these’. 

3. The wheel of PQsan is not hurt. 

Never falls down his chariot-box, 

Nor does his felly quake and creak. 

4. Who with oblation worships him, 

“Him PQsan never overlooks; 

That man is first to find him wealth. 

5. After our cows let PQsan go; 

May ho protect and guard our steeds; 

May PQsan for us booty win. 

C. 0 PQsan, follow thou tho kine 
Of Soma-prcssing worshipper. 

And of ourselves who laud thee well. 

7. Let nono bo lost, let none be hurt, 

Nor suffer fracture in a pit; 

Como back with all the cows unharmed. 

8. The watchful Ptisan, him who hears, 

Whose property is never lost, 

The lord of wealth, wo supplicate. 

9. 0 PQsan, in thy service may 
Wo never suffer injury, 

Wc laud and praiso thee in this place. 

10. From far away may PQ?an place 
His right hand round us to protect; 

May he drive back to us the lost. 

Tho following characteristics of Pusan may be^noted: 
a ) Ho shepherds domestic animals. Prosperity for 
a pastoral' tribe means good - pastime tfC if, <*)' tfa" einttlr 
and their careful shepherding, so that nono may fall into 
a pit, break a limb, bo seized by thieves, bo devoured by 


1 For the translation compare Iliilcbrr.nJt, Lit. 71 If. and Macdonell, VR8. 
ill «- 
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wild beasts or stray away and become lost* (VL 54, 5-10; 

1. 42, 2-3). la the hymn translated above Pusan is 
represented as a divine herdsman’, a ‘good shepherd’*, 
who guards and guides his own and ever seeks and finds 
the ‘lost'. By analogy the activity c* VQqtSk is extended, 
so that he makes all hidden treasures manifest and easy 
to find (VL 48, 15), such as the hidden Agni and the bidden 
Soma (X. 5, 5 ; L 23, 13). His exclusive epithets ana-stapeuu 
•losing no cattle’, and anatfavedas ‘losing no goods', 
emphasize this trait ol his character. 

b) Pusan is a ‘path-lord (paihaxpati VI. 53, 1). As 
such he guards every* path, delivers from the dangers of 
the road, such as the wolf and highwayman, grants 
auspicious paths, and makes them lead to booty 4 . His 
goad \i paiusadhanx*, that is, it directs cattle straight, in 
the morning on the road to pasture and in the evening on 
the road home (VL 53, D). As path-lord Pusan also escorts 
the bride on the way to her new home (X. 85, 37), and 
along with Agni and Savitar conducts the dead on the far 
path to the gods and the lathers (X. 17, 3-5)*. The 
pertinent stanzas from the great funeral hymn are worth 
quoting in this connection: — 

3. May Pu^an bear thee hence, tor he bath knowledge, 

Guard of the world, whose cattle ne'er are injured ; 

May he consign thee to these Fathers' keeping, 

And to the gracious gods let Agni give thee. 

1 Compare the lolloping passage*: Gen. XXXI 39; 1 Bam. XVII. 

14-36; John X. 1, 12; Matt XII 11; Ijikc XV. 3.7, 

’paiujsi, 1 * * 4 rattle-protector', is referred directly only to PusVn (VI 58, 2). 

* Cf. p» xsm, 1; John X. II, u. 

4 vi. 49, S; L <•>, 1-3; X.50, 7; VI. W, 4. 

‘ Plan's g°»J >» » bucolic weapon and iu function lo Veep cattle in tire simigfc* 
1** ia apparently the link of connection between Pisan’* work as oaUle-yrotctwr 
and that of path hord Flitnn'a second weapon, the a»l, i, descnbni a * 'prayer- 
inspiring ‘ (6ru*insc.-don» VI 53, $j. The gracious light and Impulse* ot the 
moreung son consulate an awl by which I'toi, produce* a devotional S pmt in 
the eWw fl , lcJ s 0 d so bnog, them to the employment ot the pnestly singer. 

Piisso's goat serve* (he suds s >aq^e j n condo cum- the eacnficial bon*. lo 
the world ot 1 ho gods (1 1C2, 2-4) 
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. 4. II a/ Ayu, giver of ail hte, protect thee; 

May l'(l»:u> guard thee on thy pathway for* an!; 

'thither let navitar the god transport thee, ’ 

Where dwell the pious who have pasted b- lure thee. 

ft. Pil*an knows alt these realms; may ho conduct u* 
tfy way# that are most free from fear ami danger; 
tilver of blessing*, slowing, all he role. 

May ho the wite and watchful go before m. 

II. l’d«an wa# bom to move on distant pathway*. 

On the far path of tarth, far path of heaven, 

To both most wound place* of assembly 

lie travel# anil return# with j>erfect knowledge. X. 17,a-*v. 

(Cnfluh with some changes.) 

r) Pusan's birth, habitat and connection# aro in the 
heaven#. Ho was born on the far path of earth and sky, 
and no know# all tho route#. Ho move# back and forth 
between heaven and earth, and hi# car never break# down. 
AtjAfini ’glowing* I# hi# exclusive epithet. Ho i# tho 
heavenly herdsman fyo/ai nr, to change the figure, ho 
saiKhla golden nhip# through tho aerial ocean, acting a# 
tho messenger of Sdrya (Vt 58, .u These description# 
point clearly to tho sun. Tho personification of P(l«an a* 
tho sun was so faint that apparently the moral sense of 
tho Vedio ago was not scandalized by hfs being called tho 
paramour of hi# sister (the I)awn> and the wooer of his 
mother (the Night)’ Tho wholo mythical transaction was 
thoroughly transparent. IMsan and Savitar aro closely 
related’. Pfljan niovt# In tho energy X, 135, 1) 

of Savitar, and both conduct tho dead to the placo of tho 
’fathers*. Switar is tho »un as ’tho great stimulator of 
11 fo .uid motion’, making tho world to awake.in iho morning 
and sending it to rest in tho evening; while Phi an ia tho 

* x, (7, a. ia», t. 

•VI. V». 13- TX« in,«-»i«ou.v lw»e iff* rs ttnb"l fc> !’•*** *"? t+ 
suiting <4 An rtuiwr maarptww of turn « » jml. 

* I'u.AU U ibd calfcl Ui«r bi-'tW oT toJi* (VI. -5, > l . *o4 tyuirt 

.V.riniTt,, ,-t mn’, tllrttii* riclMnl; t<*«l«i U tpl. U 

ifflifll Jo tun (1. li S, t; X. ill. 3u 
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sun aa the heavenly herdsman, pathmaker 1 , and traveller, 
who moves through the sky from sunrise to sunset*. 

The question arises as to which was primary and which 
secondary in Ptisan, his earthly function as a bucolic god 
or his heavenly function as the sun. Macdonell thinks that 
‘the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a 
pastoral deity* underlies the character of Ptisan (VM. 37), 
while Oldenberg takes Pftsan’s character as a path-god to 
be primary (RV. 230 ff.). Where such great authorities 
disagree the solution is difficult. If, however, Pusan is 
really derived from pw? ‘to thrive**, then he most probably 
was in origin an abstract Sondergott , ‘he of thrift’, ‘pros- 
perer*. Concrete content would be secured by a very early 
identification of PQsfan with the sun as the best realizer of 
the notion of a herdsman god, since the sun shepherds the 
literal cows of earth as well as the cloud-kino and light-kino 
of the skies 4 . Thus in all probability ‘PQ?an was originally 
the countryman’s deity, somewhat as were Pan and Faunus*. 
As Agni and Soma were Brahman gods and Indra a K^atriya 
god, so Ptisan was probably a Vaisya god. 

/ 4. Visnu. — ^ god of minor significance* in the Rv., 
but of primary importance in the later history of India in 
view of his inclusion in the great triad, Brahma, Vi^nu 


‘ Of. Pa. XIX. 5 6. 

* Pliiin'i team of mountain -climbing goat* fits in well With hu climb op the 

steep of heaven to the zenith and then down to the place of sunset. It is even 
passible (hat Pu^aa himself wai originally a goat-god, his goat-team being the 
survival ol an earlier theriomorpbic stage. Cf. Oldenberg, RV. 74-75. •* 

* Denied by Pischcl and Gcldner, VS. I. 193. 

4 We may compare the local Baalim of Palestine, concerning whom Morris 
J astro vr write*. "For the Canaanites the old Semitic denies became protectora of 
the soil, presiding over vegetation. In general these protectors were viewed aa 
pn sonifiralion* of the »uj»~. — Hebrew and Babjlonian Traditions, 1914, p. 28. 

‘Di-Ller, Note on the Vedu Driljf Pita* in Classical Studies in honour of 
Henry Drisler, 1894, p 242. 

•Of the five or sir Rigveda hymns addressed to Vi.nu three belong to Book I, 
II. ml .-omd kt. In M. VI. .ml TO. Hopkins m.p, O.orote, b. ib.m-l 
u» regarding the Yuan hymns as late. 
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and Siva. Tho following hymn (L 154) 1 illustrates Visriu'a 
chief activity: — 

1. Let mo tell forth tho mighty deeds of Visgu, 

Ho who has measured out the earthly regions; 

And has the upper gathering-place established, 

Having strode out, tho wide-paced one, with thrco strides. 

2. Through his heroic deed is Visyu lauded, 

He who like wild beast haunts the lofty mountains, 
Wandering at will, in whose thrco ample footsteps 
All worlds abide, all creatures have their dwelling. 

3. Let my inspiring hymn go forth to Visgu, 

The bull, the mountain-dweller, the wide-pacing, 

Ho who alone has measured out with three steps 
This long and far-extended place of gathering. 

4. Whoso three steps filled with honey-mead, unfailing 
In heavenly joys, delight themselves in amrit; 

He who in threefold manner earth and heaven 
Alone supports, even all tho world of being. 

5. I would attain to that dear realm of Visnu, 

Wlicro men devoted to tho gods delight them; 

For dear and most akin to tho wide-stridcr 

Is in his highest step tho well of honey. 

G. To your realms would we go, 0 Indra-Vi?yu, 

Where arc tho many-horned and nimble cattle, 

There shincth brightly down the highest fpotstep, 

Tho footstep of tho bull, the widely pacing. 

Tho ‘thrco steps’ of Vi^nu constitute his chief charac- 
teristic. Theso aro either tho three stations, sunrise, 
zenith and sunset, or tho three iovels, sunrise, mid-air and 
zenith, most probably the latter*. For tho highest step* 
of Visjyu is described in language which clearly identifies 
it with tho position of tho sun in tho zenith 4 . 

* Tor the translation if. Griffith, lilt. L 207; HiUcbnuuU, Lit. 89; MacdoneU 
VKS. 30 If. and IIR. 33. 

•So Macdondl, VM. 38, and Bloomfield. RV. ICO. Agni’i eharactensUo epithet 
Iriiadhastha ‘thrw-Bcated’, i. t. found in earth, midair and sty, is once applied 
to Vi,nn. I. 166, 5. 

• Pdrsmsia padam, L 154, 5-6. d 

4 The highest step of Msoo is in X. 1, 3 identified with the highest, (■ e. the 
third place of Agnf Yfckn calls the eeaith Vltjupodo ‘the step of Vison'- 
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The highest step of Vispu is' connected with the ideas 
of the Visjju-worshipper3 of that time concerning life after 
death. There the pious are happy in the dear abode of 
Visnu (L 154, 5). There is the well of honey, and there 
are found the many-horned and nimble cattle (L 154, 6) \ 
The situation of Visyu’a ‘highest step' is not easily described. 
It is beyond the flight of birds’. It is seen by the liberal 
like an eye fixed in heaven (I. 22, 20). It shines down ♦ 
brightly (I. 154, 6). The note of yearning for the heavenly 
home, the elysium of Vispu (L 154, 5-G)* is clearly sounded. 

Visgu’s highest step is represented as his distinctive 
abode (I. 154, 5). Henco his theophanic moment is after 
he has taken his three steps and climbed tho mountain 4 of 
the sky, in other words, when the sun is in the zenith. 
Visjiu’s epithet ‘mountain-dwelling’ and ‘mountain-abiding’ 
(I. 154, 2-3) ard probably connected with the same order 
of ideas unless Vi§tju was originally a mountain-god in the 
literal sense. 

Vispu .took his three steps for a gracious purpose, 
namely to deliver man from distress (VL 49, 13) and to 
provide him with the earth® as a dwelling'. In all this 
Vispu acted as a protector or preserver an interesting 
anticipation of his later function as Preserver. In one 
passage (VII. 100, 6) thero is a reference to different forms 


1 A buoolio Leaven 1 * * * 5 flowing with milk oml honey’. 

* I. 135, cf. I 21, C of Yanina. 

1 With ‘(he sun-home ol souls* in the llv compare the sun-clad glory of the 
redeemed in the Bible- “They that are wise shall thine at the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that tom many to righteousness as the slats for tier and 
ever", Dan Ml. 3; and “Then abaU the righteous shine -forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of tbeir Father”. Matt. XIII, 43. 

* Compare the representation of the Semitic Skamash (son) on very early* 
Babylonian acala as a mountain climber. 

» \ivou (VII. 99. 3) made fast the earth round about with pegs. The vault 
of the tky is conceived as a tent, wbkh is fastened down at the horizon on all 
sides with tent-pegs, as it were 

• VI U9, 5 6, vn. 100, 4. 

5 7i atrt I 155,4. 
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of Vispu ; ‘Do not conceal from us this form, since thou 
didst assume another form in battle’. The various avatarax 
of Visnu depend upon this power of changing his form. 

VisQu and Indra are closely associated *, forming in one 
hymn (VI. 09) the dual divinity Indra-Visyu. Hero there 
is mutual assimilation, Indra, becoming a wide-stridcr and 
Visnu a Soma-drinker and fighter. Both do ‘heroic deeds'* 
‘Which are praised in almost identical language in their 
characteristic hymns (I. 32, 1; 154, 1). 

The name Visou is not transparent like Agni and Usas, 
'its derivation 1 * 3 being uncertain. Oldcnberg (RV. 228) thinks 
that Viinu was originally an abstract deity — ‘he of wide 
space’, having nothing concrete corresponding to his three 
steps*. According to Macdoncii, however, Visnu is the sun 
conceived as ‘the personified swiftly moving luminary’ 
which with vast strides traverses the whole universe (VM. 39). 
It ia possible that VBmu began as an abstract 'Sondergott* 
and later found concrete content in the sun. 

B. Atmospheric Gods. 

Tho Maruts havo been described in connection with 
Indra their chief 4 and Parjanya in connection with Mitra- 
Varurja*. Hence thero remain only VSyu-Vata, Rudra, 
Trita Sptya, Apitm Napilt, Jfdtarisvan, Aja EkapSd and 
Apah. 

1 Is llu* because their natural basis was similar — tun and ligblDing — , Indra 
as the lightning flaying Yritra and Yunu a* the sun striding through the worlds? 
Or was there conceivably a historical ground in the union of the Yisnu-worshippen 
and tho Indra- worshippers, as suggested by UiHebrandt (VM. III. 348)? 

* dry 5 at. 

* W; 'to be active’, hence ‘the active one’ (Macdonell VM. 39 ; tf-*nu fsnnu 
♦•eummff’) ‘over the summit’, hence ‘he who climbs over the summit’ (Bloomfield 

JtY. 168); preposition il with ending »nu ’the wide-strj ring’ (Oldenbeig 
RV. 292, n. 1). 

* The three steps correspond in later Hindu mythology to the three worlds, 

heaven, earth and hell. , 

* p. 202 If. 

*p. 141 ff. 
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1. VayO'VIta 1 . — Each of these names for wind ex- 
presses both the physical element and its divine personifi- 
cation, but V5yu more commonly refers to the god and 
Vata to the element of wind*. There is only one complete 
hymn to V 5 yu (L 134) and two to Vata (X. 168, 186), these 
hymns belonging to the latest portions of the Rv. The 
following stanzas of X 134 in the unusual Atyasji metre 
arc reproduced after Griffith with some changes: 

3. Two bay steeds Yayu yokes, Yayu two ruddy steeds, 
Swift-footed to the chariot, to the pole to draw, 

Best coursers, to the pole to draw. 

* Awaken Bountcousness, as when 
A lover wakes his sleeping love. 

Illumine heaven and earth, make thou the dawns to shine; 
For glory make the dawns to shine, 
t. For thee the radiant Dawns in the far-distant sky 

Stretch out bright garments wondrously in beams of light. 
Bright-coloured in their newest beams. 

For thee the nectar-yielduig cow 
Pours all rich treasures forth as milk. 

The Marut-host hast thou engendered from the womb, 

The Maruts from the womb of heaven. 

Also the hymn to Vata,’ X. 168:— 

1. Of Vata’s car I now will tell the greatness: 

Shattering, thundering, its roar ad\ ances ; 

It rao\ es sky-touching, lurid hues producing, 

Fares too along the earth, the dust up-whirling. 

2. The hosts of Vata follow close thereafter, 

And haste to him as women to their trysting. 

With them united, on the self-saiue chariot, 

The god, the King of all this world, speeds onward. 

3. Proceeding on the pathways through the mid-air, 

Net er on any day halls ho his chariot, 

’ From ta ‘lo blow’, possibly connected with Lit. t'ciitu* and Tent, ff'odfi. 
V*jn is iderred to la the AtcsU (Fajg. XIX. 13) as ' the powcrlnl wind made 
Y>j Uult'. 

* MacdoneU, VH. 81. 

’ Cf. the translations of Gnlfith, UR.* II. COO; and MaMoni.ll, YRS 210 ff 
snd HE. 02. 
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The first- bora, friend of waters, orderdoviogV- 
Where was he torn and whence obtained he bring T 
t. Ai breath of n«>l»* and germ of all creation, 

Wanders this god according to hie plcasurr. 

Hi* sound is heart), but no one it<* hi* likrneo. 

That Vais let ua worship wjth ablation. 

Tho following comments may bo uudo: — 

* it) Of all tho torcci of nature wind is the mast 
rcotfcii. ft never hafts (X. ICS, d). Tlio constant movement 
of thu air is more palpable than that of any other element. 
Ilcncu niyutotf 'drawn by a team* is a characU ristlo cplthot 
of Vflyu, for ho Is always travelling about, of course, with 
carriage and span. lies ides the gentle breeze, there are 
found to-day three types of wind in the Vedie ana, wind 
accompanying dust-storm*. wind that blows up the monsoon, 
and wind that accompanies the rain-storm. It may be that 
all are referred to in the hymn to Vata. There is mention 
of the wind that whirls up the dust, and Vila as 'the order* 
loving frieml of waters’ may he, as suggested by Hopkins, 
thowind that “brings the monsoon-clouds in duo season 
The wind whose sound is thunder, which touches the sky 
and produces the lurid lightning hues, is clearly the wind 
that accompanies thunder and lightning. VJyu, as the 
gentle morning zephyr, breathes upon U?as, the I.ady 
Bountiful, and awakens her, as ‘a lover wakes his sleeping 
love*. 

h) To wake up U«as Is to make tho dawns to shine 
and illumine heaven and earth. Closo connection between 
tho morning breeze and the morning dawn; and hence tor 
Vedie thought a causal relation between tho two. Tho 
morning breeze, ns starting up first, is naturally conceived 
ns tho can so of tho dawn. Since then Vflyu wakes up U«as, 
it is for him, i. r. on his behalf, that tho radiant dawns in 


1 ribc«- ft- jifi-pjli I’M cl wls, Mil. ;<'■ Jl. 

* In \ It. $7. 2 tli* U e»U»J 1U« hcr*U» (il-4-J of '*«**- 
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blasts which form tho host of Vayu', or to tho natural 
concomitants of wind such as tho waters', etc. or to both. 

f) Tho wind presents itself as a mysterious clement*. 
It wanders where it listeth. Its sound is heard, but no 
one sees its form*. That is to say, its theophany is in 
terms of sound, not in terms of sight. Its origin i3 
uncertain. Once it is called tho child of heaven and 
earth (VII. 90, 3), and again it is said to havo sprung from 
the breath (prana) of the world-giant (X. 90, 13). Hence 
in tho late hymn (X. 168, 3) tho question is raised: ‘Whore 
was ho born, and whence obtained ho being?' 

g) The hygienic and vital aspects of wind were well 
known to tho Vodio Indians. They knew, that air is tho 
condition of life and air in motion the condition of health. 
If there were terriblo activities of Vata, in which ho 
‘generated tho Maruts from tho wombs of heaven', that is, 
sent forth his brood of winds to accompany tho thunder- 
storm, shattering trees and whirling up dust, thoro wero 
also gracious 6 and remedial activities. Vata wafts healing 
and prolongs life, for in his house is tho treasuro of im- 
mortality (X. 186) n . It is from this point of viow that 
Vata is called tho source of the world and tho father of 
men, yea tho very ‘breath 7 of tho gods. If then the Greek’ 


'So Muir, OST ‘ gust* ’ (?); IIoj>kio\ ION. 47 'form* of Vatu'; Bloomfield, 
RV. 115. ‘Ha.*.!* of VLta’ 

* 8o Hillebraodt, Lit. 01, ‘ Vitos Scharcn’; and Matdoucll, VKS. 217, 'hosts 
of Vita'. 

J Cf. John III. if ; "Tho wind Mowctb whore it will, and thou bearcat the voice 
thereof, but Vnowcst not whence it comclh, anil whither it goctlr so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit ". Note that both ' wind ’ and ‘ Spii it ’ translate the same 
Greek word mcu|J.a. 

* Cf I 3 Cl, 41. ‘The pull (or drag, dhaji) of Viyu is perceived, not his 
form’. 

»In VIII. 20, 2d Viyu has tlie epithet fXta; cf. Mil. 10, !»• 

* MncdoncU, VM. 82, 

X. 180, 4. VSyu-Vfita would seem, accordingly, to be (onncctcd with 
the Hindu dot trine of the /Vaaa* or 'Vital Breaths? 
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word {pr wind furnishes in the Now Testament a name 
for the Holy Spirit, wo need not wonder that tho Vcdic 
Indiana also found in VSyu-Vuta tho symhoJ of a tran- 
scendent reality. 

2. Sr ah.— Tho Waters aro praised in four entire hymns 
Their personification is very slight, not rooro than that of 
Pyithivt ‘Earth*. Tho following is Professor Macdonell's 
metrical translation of VIL 49 1 

1 . With ocean tor their chid they flow unresting; 

From the aerial flood they hasten cleansing; 

For whom the mighty Indra’s bolt cut channels, 

Hero may those Waters, goddesses, preserve we. 

2. Waters that come from heaven or run in channels 
Vug out, or flow spontaneously by nature, 

That, clear and pure, have as their goal the ocean: 

Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

3. In midst of whom King Varupa is moving, 

And, looking down, 6urveya men’s truth and falsehood; 
Who clear and purifying, drip with sweetness; 

Hero may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

4. In whom King Varupa, in whom, too, Soma, 

In whom the All-gods drink exalted vigour; 

Into whom Agnt, friend of all, has entered; 

Hero may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

The following comments may bo made : — 

a) It is tho heavenly waters that aro celebrated in 
this hymn, but no£ perhaps to tho exclusion of tho earthly 
Their place is beside tho sun. King Varupa moves in 
their midst. Indra with his bolt dug out their channels 4 , 
and Apam Napat, ‘Child of the Waters’, tho lightning form 

* vn. «, 43; x.3, so. 

*Iltt 03, cf. ILUebremlt, LB TO 

‘The distinction between the «tlm 'abcie the firmament' md vhe vriicts 
‘under the firmament’ is not very dearly drawn, so that in Uie .Voijfcanfnia 
(V. 3) the waters are m leaned as terrestrial deities onl) . 

“ILe nlcrenee in Ml. 41, 4 and 43, 1 to Indra’s digging with bis Imlt the 
thanoels of the waters may be lest interpreted M alloding to the heavenly waters 
It is an extension by analogy, when Indra is ivyrcscutal as hollowing oat the 
ibanDcls of Hie UpSJ ami Sutndri (ItL 33, b). * 
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of Agni, ‘without fuel shines among them”. At the same 
time the waters are represented as flowing in channels, 
natural or artificial, and as having tho o C can for their 
goal *. 

b) Tho waters aro naturally conceived as feminine*’. 
They aro mothers, young women (or wives), and goddesses. 
As mothers they gonerato Agni in his lightning form as 
tho ‘Child of Waters' (X. 91, 6) as well as in his earthly 
form. They have most auspicious fluid, which they are 
besought as loving mothers to give. They aro most 
motherly, tho sources of everything both fixed and moving. 
In their union with the Soma juice, in order to provide 
tho Indra-drink *, tho waters aro compared with young 
women : 

Those in whom Soma joys and is delighted, 

As a young man with fair and pleasant da mse i s . 


So maidens bow before the youthful gallant, 

Who comes with lovo to them who yearn to meet him*. 

X. 30, 5-C (Griffith’s translation). 
e) The waters aro wealthy, that is, in a pregnant 
sense, wealth-giving*. Thoy aro mistresses of boons, and 
Como bringing ghee, milk and honey (X. 9, 5; 30, 13). The 
waters may bo called wealth-giving cither as fertilizing 
tho earth and causing abundant harvests, or, more probably, 
as a constituent of tho Soma drink, delighting Indra and 
tho other gods and so inciting them to give boons. It is 
not tho waters as such, but tho waters as mixed with Soma 
that aro praised in VII. 49, 4 and X. 30. 

* I. 23, 17, VII 40, 1, 3, 4, X. 30, 4. 

* Even here the reference may be to the heavenly waters either dog out by 
the \»W t>{ Indra, or falling sjwntaneously without the accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning. 

•With Apah ‘ Waters 1 we may compare l^asah. the successive Dawn* or 
simultaneous dawn gleams 

4 Iniira-pini VII. 47, 1 > X. 30, 9. 

6 Note the fondness for sexual analogies in the 11? • 

* rnsti X. 30, 8, 12, 1 1 Thia epithet is also applied to II, ns, a* the bound- 
ful goddess of the Dawn- 

18 4 
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d) The waters are nourishing, strengthening, life- 
giving. Theirs is the ‘wave of nourishment’ (VIL 47, 1). 
They "furnish drink to men and are a constituent of the 
drink of Indra (X. 9, 4 ; VIL 47, 1). It is only an extension 
ol the same idea, when the waters are called medicinal, 
and are conceived as the source of healing and immortality. 
Amrit' is in the waters, in them medicine. L 23, 19. 

The floods are all-medicinal. I. 23, 20. 

Ye waters, teem with medicine, 

To keep my body safe from harm, 

So that I long may see the sun. L 23, 21. 

Ye waters arc most motherly physicians’. VL 50, 7. 
e) The waters cleanse and purify : — 

Hundredfold-cleansing, in their nature joyful. 

To paths of gods the goddesses movo forward; 

Never infringe they Indra's ordinances. VII. 47, 3. 

Let the floods motherly, the waters, cleanse us. 

Purify us with oil’, the oil-refiners; 

For they hear off all stain, the goddess waters. 

Up from them come I purified and brightened. X. 17, 10. 
It is the extension by analogy from physical cleansing to 
moral cleansing that explains the following prayer: — 
Whatever evil is in me. 

If I ’gainst any hate done wrong. 

Or told a lie and sworn to it. 

Ye waters, bear it far from me. I. 23, 22 X. 9, 8. 

The waters arc associated with Varupa who distinguishes 
between truth and falsehood (VIL 49, 3). Hence they' 
bear away * not only tho defilement of the flesh (X. 17, 10), 
but also such spirit-defiling sins aB violence and lying, 

1 "YYilh tlie /I mill Pint lias it* home in the water* compare the ‘living water’ 
*ni 'the water of Ufc’ of Joint IV. 10 mil Hi relation XXII 17. 

* DonhUess the starUOX punt in *11 thi« conceptions was tba cj pertcnc* - ol 
the vital need ol water wrt of its well-known hygienic value. 

•The cii-tom of tabbing the whole body wuh od to, mnednd, flefinslog am! 
sacramental purposes is common in India to Uii* day 

•pro rot X. 9, S; J7, 10. Cf. “Behold the Lamb of Cod, that tnirlh away 
the ama o| the wotW* —John l. 20 Sot* the wn« r Uo n , howetcr feebly held, 
of a "fountain opened tor w» and for .la-lcsnnca ” (Zcch. XIII. t). 
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3. Rudra. — Distinctly a subordinate god, being cele- 
brated in only threo entire hymns', but important as being 
the Vedic anticipation of Fiva, the third person of the 
Hindu Trimftrti, As the later Siva with his phallic symbol 
is more like a Dravidian demon than an Aryan deva, so 
the Rigvedlc Rudra * is the most demonic of all tho early 
gods. He may have absorbed aboriginal elements from 
tho very beginning. With Piia an alono ho wears his hair 
braided *, possibly a sign ot Dasa or Sudra influence. Men 
so dreaded tho fearsome Rudra that tho adjcctivo Siva * 
* auspicious’ was attached to him as a euphemistic epithet. 

To Rudra, II. 33 b . 

1. Let thy goodwill, sire of the Jlaruts, reach us; 

From tho sun’s sight remove us not, O Rudra. 

In mercy may tho hero spare our horses; 

May we with offspring, Rudra, be prolific. 

2. Through those most wholesome remedies by thee given, 

Rudra, I would attain a hundred winters. 

Drivo far away from us distress and hatred, 

Diseases drive away in all directions. 

3. Of what is born thou art the best in glory. 

Bolt-wielding Rudra, mightiest of tho mighty. 

Across distresses ferry us in safety, 

Repel thou from us all attacks of mischief. 

4. May wo not anger thee, O mighty Rudra, 

With worship poor, ill-praise, joint-invocation. 

By remedies do thou raise up our heroes, 

I hear thou art the best of all physicians. 

5. Rudra invoked with gift3 and invocations 

I would propitiate with hymns and praises. 


>11. 3J; VII. 4G; I. 114. 

•Derived cither from rud ‘to cry’, hence ‘Howler’ (SSyana), or according to 
PiscbfJ (VS J, bom the liypotbctical root rud ' to he ruddy ’. Both meaning* 
are suitable 

‘ Cap a r din t. 114, 1, 5; VI. 55,2 . IX. til, 11. CC Vedit Index I. 135, , 

* Cf. the similar Drandian root it, lev. ilva ‘ red, ‘ ruddy ' See A. C. Clayton, 
The lligirda and Vedte Religion, 1913, pp. 70-78. 

•Acknowledgment is made of apecial indebtedness to the translations o( 
Hillebrandt, IJ1. 95-97, and Mardonell, YRS. 5C-07 and HR 55-58. 
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G racio us, fair-lipped, accessible, jmd ruddy, 

Xlay be subject us not to bis fierce anger. 

6. Me begging succour has the bull made happy, 

By his puissant strength, he girt with Maruts. 

Shade in the heat, as ’twere, I would attain to, 

Would fain, uninjured, win the grace of Rudra- 

7. Where is that gracious hand of thine, O Rudra, 

Which is for us medicinal and cooling? 

Bearer away of harm by gods inflicted, 

Be thou, O Bull, compassionate to me ward. 

8. I for the bull, the ruddy-brown and u bitish. 

Mightily voice a mighty panegyric. 

Adore the radiant one with lowly worship, 

We praise the name, the terrible name of Rudra. 

9. With firm limbs, multiform, the strong, the ruddy, 
Has decked himself with jewels bright nod golden. 
From Rudra, this great universe’s ruler, 

Let not divino dominion ever vanish. 

10. Worthy art thou that bcarcst bow and arrows. 

And thiuc adorable all-coloured necklace. 

Worthy art thou that wieldest all this terror; 

There’s nothing mightier than thou, O Rudra. 

11. Praise him the famous, youthful, and car-seated, 
hike dTcad beast pouncing on his prey, the mighty. 
Bo kind, when lauded, to the singer, Rudra; 

Than us some other may thy missiles lay low. 

12. Even as a son bows down in reverence lowly 
What time his sire draws nigh with kindly greeting, 
So praise I tho true lord, who givetl) richly; 

To us thou grantest remedies when lauded. 

13. Your remedies, O Maruts, that arc cleansing. 

That are most wholesome, mighty ones, and helpful, 
Those that our father Manu hath selected, 

Those I desire, yea Rudra’s balm and healing. 

1*. May Rudra’s missile turn aside and pass us, 

May the vast ill-will of the fierce one spare usv 
Relax thy bow-stnng for our liberal patrons, 

O bounteous one, be hind to our descendants. 

15. So, bull, that here art ruddy-browa and far-famed. 
Since thou, O god, art neither wroth nor slayest. 

To this our invocation bo attentive. 

We would with strong sons speak aloud at worship. 
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Comments; — 

a) Rudra is tho father of the group of gods known 
variously as Rudras, Rudriyas and Maruts. Tho Maruts 
in tho llv. aro clearly storm-gods, compounded of storm- 
winds, lightning-flashes and showers of rain. As such they 
aro closely associated with Indra*. Thcro is a family 
rcsemblanco between Rudra and tho Maruts in that both 
fathor and eons wear ornaments of gold (tho lightning 
flashes?}, are armed with weapons especially with bow and 
arrow, are besought to avert their cow- and man-slaying 
stroke', and aro rich in healing remedies*. Tho original 
conception of Rudra would, then, seem to liavo covered 
"not tho storm puro and simple, but rather its baleful sido 
in the destructive agency of lightning’". 

b) Itudra is not described in the Bamo terms as Indra. 
Ho is nover represented as slaying Vritra, nor is tho 
characteristic epithet of Jndra, vajrabnhu, 'bolt-armed* 
applied to Rudra more than onco\ Thcro aro in fact 
throe kinds of lightning mentioned in tho llv. as judged 
by its effects. Indra with his bolt slays tho cloud-demon 
Vritra and releases the waters. So whenovor peals of 
thunder and flashes of lightning aro followed by a down- 
pour of rain, it is Indra’s work. Secondly, whenever thcro 
is lightning, thunder, hailstorm or mist*, without rain or 
with only a few drops of rain, then it is tho work of 
Vritra ’, for Vritra clothes himself in tho habiliments of 
Indra, and would appear as ‘an angel of light’. Thirdly, 


* i>« j. 202 tt. 

* I. tu, 10; VII. 50, 17- 

» II, as, 1 1. The remeJi** sppcsr to be the wsUts, for the Herat* 'run 
down voters. ....... BiediciiMs' (V. SS t (if. 

* Msolooett, VM. "7. 

* II. 33, 3. ‘ 

* As so often oc«n (a conne, lion with dust *tonn» in the Punjsb from Msnh 

* Cf. I. 32, 13. 
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whenever the lightning strikes man or beast 1 , it i» the 
work of Rudra. Indra's bolt is beneficent, since he smites 
only the foes, demonic or human of liis worshippers, but 
the arrow of Budra is maleficent. Rudra thus partakes 
of the nature of both Indra and Vpitra, being both divine 
and demonic. 

e) Whilo 'the destructive agency of lightning' is to 
be regarded as Rudra’s original sphere and function, there 
is no ground for limiting it to this. There probably was 
a very early extension by analogy. If Rudra was at first 
the one who hurls the destructive lightning-dart, later, as 
the Aryans advanced further into the Punjab, he may have 
been thought of as hurling the dart of sunstroke 1 — that 
very real peril in India — or as hurling the darts of illness 
and discaso in general*. Such an extension of function 
would ho congruous with Riidra's original activity, and in 
the light of Rudra’s character as depicted in the literature 
of the Yajurveda period must have taken place sooner or 
later. The numerous references in II. 33 to diseases and 
remedies would seem to indicate that such an extension 
of Kudra's {unctions may have occurred well within the 
Rigvcdic period. 

d) Some one ha3 said that the gods are the first 
philosophy. It is equally true that they are tho first and 
earliest science. For tho mythical conceptions which cayly 
mankind formed concerning them “represent the coujectural 
science of a primitive mental condition”*. The Vcdic 
Indians know from experience that certain things in naturo 


1 Near the auihorfa home in the U 8. A. hoili men and cattle have been 
kdJed by lightning 

£ Soggcsted, perhaps, by the Ose of u hrni In It. 33, <> and VI. 16, 36. 

* Both Oldeoberg (UV. 21G-224) and llillcbran.lt (VM.II. 192 ff.) <mj.basire 
V-v^tW* ccntttfMMm -kVA. iiscase, CAhmVrg regarding bint a* a god of mountain 
and forest, wheflr« the shaft* ot disease attack mankind, and Hdkbmndt making 
blm iwponsiUe lor the sickly season immediately fallowing the rams, when almost 
every one la stricken down with fever. 

•Maedonell, YH. 1. 
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were wholesome, vitalizing, remedial, e. g. water, wind and 
storm. A storm accompanied by lightning, wind and rain 
clears the murky dusMaden air of tho Punjab and gives a 
new senso of freshness and vitality. So tho Vedfo singer 
said: ‘Vata wafts healing’; ‘tho Maruts liavo puro, 
wholesome, vitalizing remedies’; Rudra, the father of tho 
Maruts, is 'tho greatest physician of physicians'; Soma, tho 
drink of immortality, is ‘medicine for a sick man’; Soma- 
Itudra together Urivo away illness’ ; tho Asvinafso mysterious 
to us) aro ‘physicians with remedies’; and Varurja, 
tho august Deity, has ‘a hundred, a thousand medicines’. 

In tho long list of Vedic gods of healing, namely Rudra, 
tho Maruts, Vata, Waters, Soma, Soma-Rudra, ASvins and 
Varu&a, it is probable that in nearly every caso wo liavo 
to do with water. It is an ingredient of tho Soma-liquor, 
and tho lionoy of tho ASvins may liavo been tho morning 
(low. It is possiblo, however, that t ho remedies that are 
contained in tho waters refer in part at least to tho plants 
and herbs which owo their oxistcnco to tho waters; and 
which aro used ‘for either medicines, or charms or for 
both*. Tho gods of healing aro ‘departmental gods’, and 
yet in tho matter of healing ministry thoro is overlapping 
of function. Each of sovon or eight Vedic gods is a healer. 
In this way were expressed tho hygienic experience and 
judgments of tho time. Thus natural phenomena of 
hygienic value transfigured and personalized as gods aro 
conceived after tho manner of human physicians with their 
remedies. Indirectly, then, wo may learn through these 
pictures of divine physicians homething about human 
physicians in tho Vedic age. 

It may bo that Rudra, who is fairly ‘opaque’, represents 
tho coalescence of moro than ono god*. In fact, when tho 


* We; in»j compere the great symbol in Ucveladon of 11 * fiver of water of life ", 
on bolb nOc* of which s«w the “tree of life," the le»»« of which were '* for the 
healing of the nations ” titer* XXII. 1-2) • 

* tvj Hopkins (ION. lib) who regard, £iv» u ‘the combination of a Vedic 
storm god uni * local aboriginal dijc.w god 
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pantheon was in such unstable equilibrium as it was in 
the Vedio age, there were constantly functioning the 
contrasted processes of separation and combination. A 
god (like Agni) might cast off an epithet (like rudra'), 
which would become a separate god. But the epithet in 
order to find a ‘local habitation’ may be thought of as 
attaching itself to another god or godling. Hence it is 
altogether possible that diverse elements have been brought 
under the name of Rudra. This is suggested by the 
differing views as to his nature that are held by such 
scholars as Weber, Schrtedor, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt and 
M&cdoneU. 

e) Notwithstanding Rudra’s maleficent character, he 
is appealed to as a god of grace. As ‘the bearer away of 
harm by gods inflicted’ (IL 33, 7) he is besought to avert 
the anger of the gods (I. 114, 4)*. This is the Rigvedic 
analogue of the grace of Siva as expressed in the famous 
lines of the Tiruvasagam: 

“Thou mad’st me thine; didst fiery poison eat, pitying poor souls, 

That I might thine ambrosia taste, — I, meanest one " *. 

4. Apam Napat, Trita Aptya, JIatarisVan, Aiiihodiinya 
and Aja Ekapad may be dismissed with few words. They 
are in general to be regarded as ‘mythological synonyms' 
of Indra and Rudra, interpreted as the lightning 4 . Apiim 
Napat and Trita Aptya go back to the Indo-Iranian period. 
These two with Matarisvan are sometimes identified with 
Agni, especially in hi 9 aerial form. All are invoked only 
incidentally in scattered verses, except ApSrn Napat who 
is celebrated in ono whole hymn, of which a few stanzas 
arc hero reproduced : — 


* Rudra occurs u an altnbnte of both Agni and the A»vin«. 

* Doubtless through Hit healing of diseases inflicted hr the god* 

* Macmeol, IT. 175 

* 0 (. MacdooeU, VM. ti7-74- 
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To Apam Napat 1 , II. 35. 

4. Him tho young man the youthful maiden waters 
Unsmiling circle round, make bright and shining. 

He with clear flames 6hines bountifully upon us, 
Ghee-mantled, without fuel, in the waters. 

8. Who in tho waters with his heavenly splendour 
Shines widely forth, eternal, order-loving; 

Tho plants and other beings as his branches 

Do propagate themselves with all their offspring. 

9. Son of tho waters, he the lap hath mounted 
Of (waters) prone, erect he, clad in lightning. 

Bearing his lofty and transcendent greatness 

The golden-hucd and swift streams flow around him. 

10. Ifo is of golden form, of golden aspect; 

Tho gol*cn-hucd is he, tho son of waters; 

To him horn from a golden womb, when seated, 

Tho givers of gold-gifts present oblation. 

13. In them the bull a germ has generated; 

Ho as a child sucks them, in turn they kiss him. 

Ho son of waters of unfading colour, 

Works here an earth as with another’s body. 

14. Him stationed in this highest place and shining 
For ayo will) undimjned rays, tho waters bringing 
Ghee to their son as food,— the nimble waters 
ThcniRelvcs with all their garments fly around him. 

Hero the cloud-born lightning is represented as sur- 
rounded by tho Indy wators, very much as tho youth Soma 
sports* with tho maiden waters. We are reminded also 
that tho Maruts aro born of Prism, tho mottled storm- 
cloud, and that Parjanya is the personification of the rain- 
cloud. 

C. Torres (rial Gods. 

Prithivl, Agni, Pfikaspati and Soma have already boon 
considered. Tlicro remains only tho treatment of Sarasvatl 


* Compute the translations ol Moedoncll, VltS. 68-78 anil lilt. 64-66. 

‘This reminds us ot Sri die Gopiv is it possible that these early 

representations Influenced the course ot the Kii;*u legend? 
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and the Rivers with some reference to deified mountains, 
forests, trees and plants. 

1. Sarasvati ahd the Rivers. —The heavenly anil the 
earthly waters aro not shut oI£ from each other in water- 
tight compartments: each class involves the other. The 
heavenly waters toll in the form of rain, and run in the 
rivers to tho sea, while the earthly waters otvo their origin 
to the heavenly. In the famous ' Nadistuti ' hymn (X. 75) 
there is the following interesting catalogue of tho rivers : — 

5. Favour ye this my laud, O Gangs, Yamuna, 

Sarasvati and Sutudri and Parufpi; 

Marudvridha wilh Asikni and Vitasla, 

O Arjikiya with Susonia hear my cry. 

6. First with Tristama thou, united to flow forth, 

With Rasa and Susartu and with Svetyifhere, 

O Sindhu, with Kubha and with Mehatnu joined, 

Thou 6ceke*t in thy course Krumu and Goraali. 

The list begins with the Gangs on the cast and ends 
with the Sindhu and its tributaries on tho west *. In view 
of this order it would be most natural to think of tho 
composition of the hymn as having taken place at tho 
eastern end of the XUgvedic world*, perhaps on the Sarasvati 
or even in the region lying between the Gangs and tho 
Yamuna, the present Saharanpur District. The Sarasvati 
is clearly distinguished from tlio Sindhu, and its situation 
between the Yamuna and tlio Sutudri identifies it beyond 
question with tho modern Sarsuti near Thdnesar. The 
Sindhu as the chief of the great river system of the Punjab 
is singled out for special praises as follows: 

3. To heaven ascends her roar on high above the earth 
Wilh shimmer she displays her endless vehemence • 

l Cf. Sir A. Stein, Some Rirrr Nam" (a iht lUgceda, JIUS. Jan. 1917; 
’•The snriyri. of the river nsmes g.ven in OU r verse has proved that 

e I'to * ad « the ^ “ < * rU “ 1 Ar J U, J*> th *7 follow each other in stria order from 

•Cf. Vedio Index nnder \Ha$li: “The rore nneot Uie n«ne in the y,gvcd» 
points to the Punjeh not Wing keen the .ext o! the actmty of the growler pxrt of 

the Aedic lndiin*" 
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As showers of rain that break forth thundering from a cloud, 
So 1 Sindhu rushes onward bellowing like a bull. 

4. Like mothers to their calves, like milch-kino with their milk, ' 
So, Sindhu, unto thee the roaring rivers run. 

Ev’n as a warrior monarch leads his army’s wings, 

So lcadcst thou tho rivers, moying at their head. 

7-8. Most active of the active, Sindhu, undeceived, 

Like a inaro splendid, like a woman fair to sec. 

Good steeds has Sindhu, goodly cars and goodly robes, 
Golden is she, well-fashioned, rich in ample wealth'. 

These stanzas furnish a commentary on the sixth Btanza, 
which describes tho relation which exists between Sindhu 
and her tributary streams. There is tho description of a 
mighty river which is fed by branches on both sides, tho 
Sindhu controlling them, just as a warrior king commands 
tho two wings of his army. 

To bo compared with ‘tho hymn in praiso of tho Rivers’ 
(X. 75) is ‘ Vi&vSmitra’s conversation with tho Rivers’, Vipas 
and Suiudrl (III. 33) 9 . As Vartiya dug tho bed of tho 
Sindhu, tho chief of tho rivers, so Indra dug the beds of 
tho sister stroams Vipas and Sutudr!. In both hymns tho 
rivers aro compared with racing mares and mothor cows. 
Tho personification of tho doifiod rivers is slight, boing 
held in check by their obvious physical character. 

Sarasvatl is invoked in three entiro hymns of tho Rv.‘ 
She is regarded as tho most worshipful of all tho rivers, 
being described as ‘most mothcr-Jiko, most river-like, most 
goddoss-liko’ 5 and as tho asvrya or divine one among tho 
streams (VII. 9G, 1). Sho is depicted in grandiloquent 
terms as a rushing, powerful flood, that surpasses all 
other waters in greatness, with her mighty waves tearing 
away tho heights of tho mountains as sho moves roaring 

1 Lit. IC/ltM. 

'Griffith'* tra.D*i»tioa with < 

1 p. 187 It. 

4 VI. lit-, VII. 05, 98. 

1 Or of ruolhrra, of rivers, of g-xMesse* II. 41, lb (Mocdoncll, VM. 8|>). 
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along'. In view of the fact that the eastern Sarasvatl 
(modern Sarsuti) must always have been one of the minor 
rivers of the Punjab, some scholars hold that the Sarasvatl 
in most passages is to be identified with the Sindhu (Indus) 4 . 
But this, as already shown, is not probable. Tho basin of 
the Sarasvatl was the last halting place of the Vedic 
Indians before they left tho land of the seven rivers* and 
entered the Jumna-Ganges area. There is evidence that 
the Aryan tribes were held back for a considerable timo 
by the dense aboriginal population - which occupied the 
banks of the Jumna*. As in this protracted struggle the 
broad waters of the Jumna must have been a bulwark for 
the aborigines against the Aryans 5 , so must tho Sarasvatl 
have been for tho Aryans against the aborigines. Sarasvatl 
is described as a ‘metal fort* protecting the Aryan tribes 
and chieftains that dwell upon her banks, smiter of foes, 
slaying the Paravatas •, and besought by her worshippers 
not to let them go into captivity to strange and distant 
fields 7 . Tho Sarasvatl, as the region whevo tho ‘five 
tribes’ tarried longest, was doubtless the centre of gravity 
of tho IJigvedic world. Its banks would bo hallowed by 
the composition of hymns and tho performance of sacri- 
ficial rites. In fact, the river Sarasvatl and its area were 
in sacrcdness the Vedic analogue of the later Gahga and 
Madbyadesa. The religious significance of that sacred 
stream is indicated by the fact that on its banks two 
'special’ goddesses apparently had their origin, Sarasvatl 
‘she of the Sarasvatl river’, and Bharatl, tho personified 


* U. <11, 2, b; Ml. 05, 1 

* la VII W, 1 Sara trail S*h<H,m mint mem cither the water- abounding 

Sindhu or the tire am Sarasrall, moat probably the later. 

* l*rol««*ily Saraaratl, fcotudii, Vip»i, Parn.n'i, Aa^nl, \ itasta and Sindbo. 

4 Chap It. p. 45 If. 

» See Rt. V 11 IS, 19 for the vurtory of Sudla and the Tntsiu over Uitir foes 
on the Yainnnl. 

* Probably a i*ople on the Yamuni. See t cdic Indw, IS™ rata. 

7 M. Cl, 2, 7, 12, 14; MI. 1, 2; YIII 21, It. 
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offering of tho Bharata3*. Those two goddesses appear in 
conjunction in tho Xpri hymns*. Since tho area of tho 
Sarasvatl river was so important in connection with tho 
composition of hymns, tho goddess Sarasvatl, as tho apo- 
theosis of that river, camo to bo regarded as tho inspiror* 
of fair hymns and as tho stimulator of good thoughts. 
Tho transition to tho post-Vcdic meaning of Sarasvatl as 
goddoss of oioquenco and wisdom presents no difficulty 1 * * 4 . 

In relation to tho other rivers of tho Punjab Sarasvatl 
is called 4 sevon-sistored ‘seven-fold’, and 4 ono of seven’*- 
Theso terms link her up so closely to tho whole river 
system of tho Punjab, that while she 1 is tho genius of tho 
Sarasvatl river, she is so in no oxclusivo sense. She might 
almost bo called tho one river-genius as manifested in each 
of tho seven rivers. This oxplains tho paradox croated by 
the insignificance of tho river Sarasvatl as set over against 
tho grandeur of her description. As tho Greek artist in 
creating tho ideal human figuro levied upon tho physical 
excellences of all mankind, so Sarasvatl is clothed upon 
with everything that is gracious, striking and terrible in 
any of tho Punjab rivers. This tendency to idealization 
was doubtless helped by tho fact that Sarasvatl was a name 
that had como down from tho Aryan past freighted with 
ancient memories 0 . 

Sarasvatl, while an earthly stream, has a heavenly 
origin. She flows from the mountains, tho (celestial) ocean. 
Sho has tho celestial Sindhu for her mother. She is called 


1 Oldenburg, RY. 243 

* I. 188, 8 ; II. 3, 8 { 111. 4, 8, etc. 

i eoilayUri I. 3, 10. Of. ptncodai/Hl in the Cuyalri formula 

4 Yedic wife! out floumhol within the river system of the Punjab, just as 
Egyptian wisdom was nourished by the Nile and Babylonian wisdom by the 
Euphrates and Tigris- 

‘ VI. 01, 10, 12! VII. 30, «. 

* The earliest Sarasvatl was the Iranian /faraqaitl (the modern 

beyond Kabul. Possibly, os some scholar* think, Sarasvatl was also applied as a 
6-u.rtd name to the femdhu. If », there were three Hiranatii, tu AV. VI, 100 
might bo interpreted to wean. 
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pavlravt, probably ‘daughter of lightning”, and is besought 
to descend to the sacrifice from the great mountain of the 
sky’, Tho celestial origin of Sarasvatl is an anticipation 
of tho later doctrine of tho celestial origin of Gahgd. 

Finally, Sarasvatl grants progeny and assists in pro- 
creation. » Divodasa was her gift to Vadhryasva*. Is this 
a reference to the fast that man's seed is watery in nature, . 
or does the function assigned to Sarasvatl reveal tho con- 
sciousness of tho need of a larger population on tho part 
of tho Aryan tribes settled on the Sarasvatl, in order to 
meet in battle the vast multitudes of tho aborigines who 
were blocking their Way to tlio fertile territory between 
tbo Jumna and tho Ganges 1 * * 4 * ? 

2. MouktMNS. — As rivers aro conceived as divinely 
animate, so are the mountains. In various passages the 
mountains are mentioned along with other deified natural 
objects, such as waters, plants, trees, etc., and also with 
gods like Savitar, Ahibudhnya and others 6 . Once they are 
described as manly, firm-set and rejoicing in food (in, 54, 
20). Parvata, ‘lie of tho mountain', is thrice conjoined 
with Indra to form tho dual divinity, Indra-Parvata®, who 
are invoked aa ‘van-fighters’, who smite with their bolt, 
drive On a great car, and bring pleasant food. Par vat a 
sometimes means ‘ cloud-mountain ’ as in IL 1 1, 7-8 : — 

7. Indra, thy hay steeds showing forth their vigour 
Have sent a loud cry out that droppeth fatness. 

At once the broad earth spread herself to take it; 

Even tho cloudy moving mountain rested. 

8. Down, never ceasing, has the mountain settled ; 

Bellowing has it wandcied with tho mothers’. 

1 The descent o! wider ai well as ot fire anU *om» U wmnecUsl with the 
lightning. 

* VJI. 3 Ci, l,. 93, r,u 49, 7 ; v. 43 , u. 

‘ II* 41, 17; A. 1S4, 2. 

4 For Sira*,ati see MacloncU, VU. fcG-88, and y,d«« Art. Soionali- 

* VU 34, 23, Vi 49, J4, tU. 

* I. 122, .1, 1 }2, 6 . HI. W, 1. 

’ The etleilul waters 
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.Swelling tho roar in the tar-distant regions, 

They * have spread wide the blast sent forth by Indra. 

(Griffith's translation with changes.) 
Horn tho moving, bellowing mountain refers clearly’ to 
tho cloud-mountain of tho sky. In view of this ambiguity, 
Parvata in tho compound Indra-Parvata may rofor both 
to terrestrial and to celestial mountains. Each moaning 
might bo an extension by analogy of tho othor. Tho 
Himfilayas being visible from so largo a part of the 
Itigvedic habitat of tho Aryans must certainly bo covered 
by tho term Parvata. It tho cloud-mountain and tho 
lightning aro joined together in tho drama of tho thunder- 
storm, hardly less is it truo of tho Himalayas and the 
lightning. The monsoon storms ofton begin in tho Hima- 
layas and work backward to tho plains. While all waters 
have their ultimate sourco in tho colostial mountains, tho 
rivers of tho Punjab spring immediately from the Himalayas. 
Thus according to either interpretation Parvata * alono or 
Indra-Parvata aro very properly described as f rejoicing in 
food”. It is quite in harmony with tho Rigvodic conception 
of tho mountains as divine that according to lator Hindu 
thought tho high peaks of tho Himalayas aro regarded, 
like Sinai and Olympus, as tho scat of tho gods. 

3. Forests, Plants and Trees. — Aranyani ' she of tho 
wild-wood’, a jungle goddess, is celebrated in X. 146 ■* : — 

1. O Jungle maid, 0 Jungle maid, 

Mcthinks that thou hast lost thy way , 

Dost not ask for tho village? Why* 

Alarm has seized thee, has it not? 

2. When to the V risjirava’t* call 
The ciccika 1 makes answering cry 
With cymbals dancing, as it were, 

Then docs the wild wood maiden thrill. 


1 Moral* 

* In tlie plural panalSiah , Ilf. If. 20 

* Cf. Oldtnlicrj-, RV. 255. 

* Cf. tho translation* of IlilUbrandt, Lit 150-151, uni Maedonetl, HR. HI 82. 

* Not KlcutifW Po»*ibljr owl and pamd- 
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3. Yonder, the tattle graze, incthink*. 

And what seem* like a house appears; 

And then at eve the Jungle maid 
Secmcth to start the creaking wains*. 

t. Here some one calls his cow to him. 

Another there has felled a tree ; 

At eve the dweller in the wood 

Thinks to himself, some one has screamed. 

5, The Jangle maiden never harms, 

Unless another is too bold ; 

So after eating of sweet fruit 
A man at will may safely rest. 

6. Sweet-scented, redolent of balm, 

Apart from tillage, full of food, 

Of all wild beasts the mother, too*, 

Her have I praised, the Jungle maid. 

Tho personification of Aranyaoi is very slight, for in 
v, 4 tho same word moans simply 'jungle'. The Junglo 
maid as tho spirit of forest solitude is addressed in a 
chaffing bantering manner as one who is shy and fearful, 
having lost her way in tlio mazes of tho forest. She is 
harmless, unloss one becomes too intimate with her gloomy 
recesses or encounters her children tho wild beasts. Tho 
thousand and ono eerie sounds that are beard at night in 
a forest are vividly described. Our thoughts go forward 
to the Aranyaiias or 'Forest treatises' of a later time, 
when the forests were the home of hermits. 

Plants {psadhi\ as divine, are invoked in ono whole 
hymn (X. 97), where they are described as mothers and 
goddesses, with Soma as their King. It is uncertain how 
far the healing virtues of plants are celebrated in this 
hymn, and how far their uses in connection with magic. 
The hymn itself looks like a charm for the purpose of 
exorcising a disease-demon. Of course, the medicinal use 
of plants receives due recognition 3 -. 

‘ Carte often travel b j night t® a,„d the heat of lie Jay. 

* The point of view from which Aranvlu. * forest’ >■ the ’mother (4 the 
beasts ii oh nous. 

‘QWcnheig, HV. >WJ, n. t 
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He who hath store of herbs at hand, 

Like kings amid a crowd of men, — 

Physician Is that sage’s name, 

Fiend-slayer, chaser of disease. (Griffith’s translation.) 

Large trees ‘ were sometimes invoked as gods especially 
in connection with the deified Mountains and Waters’. 
Such were the Asvattha and the Pania 1 , from which sacri- 
ficial vessels were made. The wood work of a chariot is 
frequently called vanaspali ‘ ; so also is ytipa? the ‘post’ to 
which the sacrificial victim is tied*. In the Apri hymns 
Vanaspati is regularly invokod in tho verso next to the 
last, and in tho same verso Samitar ‘divine butcher’ is 
mentioned*. In III. 8, 1, 3, 6, 11 tho Yfipa is expressly 
referred to under tho name of vanaspati, ‘tree’ 7 . In this 
hymn Vanaspati is described as hewn out with an axe 
(vv. G, 11), erected (1-3, 6), purified (5), anointed (1), and 
well-robed with a cord or garland (4). The deified sacri- 
ficial Post* represents tho apotheosis of an accessory of 
the divine. As Agni, the sacrificial fire, received apotheosis 
because of his connection with the worship of tho gods, so 
is it with Vanaspati, the sacrificial post. Hence Vanaspati 
as divine is implored in tho same hymn to grant wealth 
(1, 6) with children (2, 6), to drivo away poverty (2), and 
to give splendour (3) and good fortune (2, 11) 

1 Vanatpatt 1 forest-lord 

* Vlf. 31, 23, X» 04, 8, \ at VI 4 

5 X. ‘J7, 5. From the himtuka and §aIm*Ii<h*iiotwbccts vnre mode, X 8 r >, 20. 

♦II. 37, 3; III 53, JO cte 

‘ Oldtnberg, RV. Ill, 255-23T ami Sill. XLVI 12 252 255 

♦ U 3, 10; HI 4, 10; VII 2, 10 

• We may comj.ire (be N. T. o-e of •tree 1 (Gal 111 i 1 Mer »■ 24) for 

• In ibe same way the Cross of Christ is sometimes referred to as if it had 
received a kind of semi'*fOibcosis 

*■ In the Cross of Christ 1 glory, 

Tow'ring o’er (he irreebs of time, 

AU the light of ancient story 
(litheis round its head sublime”. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF TIIF RIGVEDA. 


I. As an introduction to the subject there is hero 
presented a translation of tl\e great Funeral Hymn 1 X. 14, 
addressed to Yarns: 

1. Him a ho has passed away along the mighty steeps, 

And has spied out the path tor many mortals, 

Vlvasvant’s son, convener of the peoples, 

Yama the King, present thou with oblation. 

2. Yama was first to find for us the palhw ay, 

A way that from us never can be taken*, 

Whereon ha\ c gone away our former fathers 
Along (heir several paths— they oho were born here. 

1. Upon this strewn grass, Yama, pray be seated. 

Joining th> self with Angi rasas, Fathers. 

Let spells sccr-uttered bring thee to ua hither, 

Do thou, 0 King, rejoice in this oblation. 

5. Come hither w ith lit’ adorable Angirasas, 

Here with VirOpa’s sons delight thee, Yama. 

Thy sire Vitas rant call I; (may he revel), 

When sealed on the litter at this worship. 

6. As for Angirnsas, our Sires, Katagvas, 

Alhaitans, Bhtigus, Von era of the Soma, 

We would continue in the loving-kindness 
Of them the worshipful, and in their favour. 

To th® dead: — 

7. Go forth, go forth upon those ancient pathw aj s, 

By which onr former lathers have departed. 

Thou shall behold god Varuga, and Yama, 

Both hing‘>, in funeral offerings rejoicing. 

8. Unite thou with Uie Fathers and with Yama, 

With itlaputla in the highest licaveo. 


•Indtfctelae* a ukaoti leljed especially to UiUetimvIt, Lit 118-119, ml 
XuAmkU, VfcS. \Gt-!7S Kid UR. t-s MS. 

’Or; Fmm <u thil pasturt tew c»n U txken to llii1ct.r»mll, Lit. US, 
*nA VtviloncU, \R**. tCA. 
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Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee, 

And all-resplendent* join thee with a body. 

To tlio (lemons: — 

9. Begone, disperse, slink off from here, ye demons ; 

For him tho Fathers have prepared this dwelling. 

To him a resting place King Yama giveth, 

By days distinguished, and by nights and waters. 

To tho dead: — 

10. Fast the two sons of Saramn, the two dogs, 

Four-eyed and brindled, hasten thou by pathway straight; 
Draw near thou to flic Fathers rich in bounty, 

Who at a common feast with Yama revel. 

To Yama: — 

11. Thy two dogs, Yama, guardians are and four-eyed, 
Mankind-beholding, watchers of the pathway; 

Commit him to tho care of these, King Yama, 

Welfare on him bestow' and health abiding. 

To tho living:— 

12. Broad-nosed, brown-colourcd (?) and hunters of living men 
Tho two as Ynina's emoys wander ’mongst the tribes. 
May these give back to us a life auspicious, 

That we may here and now behold tho sunlight. 

To tho priests: — 

13. For Yama press the Soma-) nice. 

Th’ oblation pour, the sacrifice 
Being well prepared to Yama goc-. 

With Agni as its messenger 

14. Step forward and to Yama King 
Four tho oblation rich in ghee. 

May ho direct us to the gods. 

That we may lhe .» life prolonged. 

15. To Yama King th* oblation pour 
Most rich in honied sweetness. This 

Our hymn or praise is for tho Risis, ancient-born, 

Tho ancient makers of the path. 

2. In WgY<adic period the dead were disposed of 
by both burial and cremation*. Burial is probably referred 

‘turmra* translated by Uillebrandt ‘in idler kraft' (I.K. IIS) ami by 
Macdoncll ‘toll of vlgoor’ (V1US. 170). 

* Cf. lit. jk. IS, 14 ■ Those cremated and tin** not < remaud '. Both method* 
art practised in modem lndis at the present time. 
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to in .the expression ‘house of clay* (VII. 89, 1), and also 
in X. 18, 10-11 as translated by Macdonell*: — 

10. Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother. 

This earth, the far-extending, most propitious; 

Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

11. Wide open. Earth, 0 press not heavily on him; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe; 

As with a robe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth 1 
It is probable, as Oldcnberg holds 5 , that burial was tho 
older method being connected with tho conception of tho 
dead as going down into the underworld. But cremation 
was clearly tho usual way. As tho firc-sacrificc went up 
in smoko and flame to the heavenly world of tho gods, so 
also did tho dead man when burned upon the funeral pyre*. 
Thus cremation was closely bound up with tho Rigvedic 
ideas of tho future lifo. I]tv. X. 16 is a cremation hymn, of 
which tho following stanzas are reproduced (after Griffith 
with some changes): 

1. Consume him not, nor injure him by buriung; 

Agni, cast not away bis skin anil body. 

O Jatatedas, when thou hast refined* him, 

Then send him on his way unto the Fathers. 

2 fi, 4 c-d When ho attains unto the world of spirits*, 

Then may ho win the deities’ high favour. 

With thine auspicious forms, O Jatavcda*, 

Bear this man to tho region of the pious. 


' Hit. bis. 

* It it barely pc^uble that these verses may refer to the disposition ot the 

ami akhes alter cremation, as Oldcnlierg, (P.V. ’>71) and llillebrandt 
U.V 122) seem to thick Rot see IVdae Index I. & 

* RV. 513-5 is 

* Compere the dying ulteiwc oT a modem runty r la Tibet " I thank you 
for throwing me Into tbia fire, lor the lUmca of this Ore hf l me up high eo that 
I may reach heaven noon” SMrccter and Appaaami, The .Wfm b0 

* lit. 'cooked' him. 

* Aau»i« lit. * 'pint guidani* t e. Agoi’a giujam-e of the souls ot. the dead 
from this to the other world. CJ. Oldonberg, ItV. 5’R 
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0. What wound soo’cr the dark bird hath inflicted, 

The ant, wild animal, or deadly serpent, 

May Agni heal it, he the all-devouring, 

And Soma who has passed into the Brahmans. 

0. Far hence send I the raw-flesh-eating 1 * * Agni, 
Stain-bearing may ho go to Yama’s subjects; 

But may tho other Jatavedas carry 
Oblation to the gods, for he is skilful. 

It looks as if only the gross material body were consumed 
in tho flames, tho immaterial or spiritual part boing 
carried heavenward when refined or ‘cooked’ in the fire. 
It is true, vorsos 1 and 6 read as if the whole body with 
its members intact were translated to tho skies, but 
doubtless this way of putting things may bo accounted for 
on the hypothesis of a belief in a body so refined and 
purified by fire as to bo free from alt imperfections’, 
something like tho ‘subtile’ body of later Indian thought. 
It will bo noticed that, as Agni is invoked at cremation 
not to injure or destroy the dead, that is, tho immortal 
part that survives death, so mother Earth is besought at 
burial not to press too heavily upon tho departed, but to 
preservo him from the lap of dissolution*. ' 

It is practically certain, as already pointed out 4 , that 
in tho IE. period gifts to tho dead were buried or burned 
with tho corpso — gifts of such things as food, weapons, 
clothes and domestic animals, and sometimes slaves or 
even wife' 1 . It is to tho credit of Rigvedic morality that 
tho primeval IE. custom of Sail was not continued, tho 
only reference to it boing in tho form of a ritualistic 
substitute therefor, as described in X. 18, 8-9: — 

8. Arise, come to the world of life, 0 woman; 

Thou Host hero by one whose breath has left him. 


1 Kraiyad, an cpitkit also of the demon Kimtdin, VII. 104, 2. 

* Cf. X. 14, 8; 16, « 

* X. 10, 1; 18, 10-11. 

* Chap. I., p. 1 1 • 

* OlUcnberc, RV. 587; Dillebrandt, Vll. H. 8. 
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Come: thou hast entered now upon the wifehood 
Of this thy lord who takes thy hand and noos thee’. 

9. From the dead hand I take the bow he wielded, 

To win toe ue dominion, might and glory. 

Thou there, v.e here, rich in heroic offspring, 

Will vanquish all assaults of every foeman *. 

Here we have the ritualistic survival ot what is called in 
AV. XVIIL 3, 1 ‘the ancient custom* of burning with the 
dead man his widow*, as well as his weapons. 

The following stanxas of X. 16 refer to the burning of 
a he-goat.and perhaps also of the flesh of a cow along 
with that of the corpse: 

4 a-4 The be-goat is t by* part; with fire consume him ; 

Let thy fierce flame, thy glowing heat devour him. 

7. Shield tbfe with cows* against ilie flames of Agni, 

Be wholly covered with their fat and richness; 

So may the bold one eager to attack- thee 

With fierce glow, fail to girdle and consume thee*. 

U looks as if we had hero the idea of substitution*, the 
fire doing its worst upon tho enveloping cover of goat’s 


1 roanbly t. 8' - * 1 refers to tic dead husband, as interpreted by Griffith : 

‘Wifehood with this tby husband was thy portion, 

Who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover’. 

’ Jfaedoaell’s translation, lilt. 87. 

5 The custom of *«afi‘, or widow burning, w*a icetteJ in later days, but 
pcrh*!>s, m Oldepherg remarks (RV. 587), it may never have altogether ceased, 
in spite of the authority »f the llv., jest as now-a-daya there is an occasions) case 
of **a(i ’ in India in spite of the authority of Government, Compare the following 
account M reported in the Calcutta hlufenaan of June 1U, li)ZJ- — 

A case of sati has been reported in village Sarajpur near Katni on July 3. 
The husband, aged 35, was a caqwmter in the employ of the Katnf Cement 
Factory, and died of fever. Ilia young wife, who was rkhly adorned and 
dressed, remained at home when the body was taken to the cremation ground, 
and when the l-cople rctunied, she went oot without speaking to them. 
Some of her friends went in search of her Jater, and on returning to the 
cremation ground found both bodies burning together. 

4 That is, the product (ghee) or ihe flesh of cows. 

4 Griffith’* translation with changes. 

* Olilenbcrg, IIV 5h7-58b. 
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flesh and cow's flesh (or ghee), and so (in theory at least) 
sparing the dead man thus enveloped. 

As has already boon pointed out in Chap. I, it is 
practically certain that the service and worship of the 
dead was practised during the IE. period. The offering 
to the Manes of food and drink undoubtedly existed during 
tho fligvedio period, but the detailed account of the 
Sraddka ccremonios is found only in tho later literature'. 
Tho service of tho dead is of immemorial antiquity, and 
bears witness to tho belief in a future life. 

3. The most important technical terms of Rigvodic 
psychology aro asn * 'spirit’, 'broathj, expressive of physical 
vitality, and manas 'soul', tho seat of thought and emotion. 
Upon tho presence of asn and manas Jifo depends. For 
oxample, rjaldsu * in X. 18, 8 means ‘he whoso breath has 
gone', hence dead; and reference has already been made 
lo asunlti, Agni’s leading of the spirit of a dead man from 
this world to tho next (X. 1G, 2). The Rigvedic conception 
of manas ‘soul’ as imperishable is probably based upon 
tho early bolief that tho soul is capable of separation from 
tho body during tho dream-state or oven during unconscious- 
ness. For example, in Itv. X. 58 the manas or ‘soul' of a 
man who is lying unconscious and apparently dead is 
thought of as having gono away to Yama, or to heaven 
and earth, tho four quarters, tho ocean, tho motes in the 
sunbeams, waters and plants, sun and dawn, tho lotty 
mountains, etc. and is besought to return from tho distant 
place wherever ho may be This is doubtless a spell to 
bring back a sick man to lifo and health. In the following 
two passages there may perhaps be found tho germ of the 
later doctrine of metempsychosis, since tho soul (manas) 
is thought of as going to tho waters or tho plants*: — 


1 Oldenbcrg, RV 51S-5M- The SriiMha mantras are at the present time 
mostly Vcdic, although they may contain later addition* 

1 Cf. gatamanas 'he whose soul Is gone forth 1 . T<> ill Sainh. VI 0, 7, 2. 

* Macdoncll, VM- 106. 
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The sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit 
Go, as thy nature is, unto the sky and earth. 

Or to the waters go thou, if it be thy Jot; 

Go make thy home in plants with all thy members* (X. 16,3). 

Thy spirit *, that went far away, 

Unto the waters and the plants, 

We cause that to return again, 

That thou mayst live and sojourn here*. X. 58, 7. 

As already indicated, the body has a part in the future 
life*. The asu and memos remain united there as here, 
which is p guarantee that all the functions of the mental 
life remain intact. Thus the full personality of the de- 
parted, consisting of body (sarira), soul (asu) and spirit 
(maiias), is presorved. Having a body, the departed drink 
Soma*, eat the funeral offerings or ‘spirit-food’ (IX. 113, 10) 
and hear the sound of the flute and of song (X. 135, 7)\ 

4. The Rigvedic Paradise is variously described as 
situated in the midst of the sky (X. 15, 14), in the highest 
heaven (X. 14, 8), in the third heaven", the inmost recess 
of the sky (IX. 113, 8-9), in the lap of the ruddy (dawns) 
(X. 13, 7), and in the highest step of Visyu (I. 154, 3; 
X. 16, 3), that is the place of the sun at the zenith. Wo 
may note in passing the bright sunny character of the 
ljigvedic paradise, so different from tho (probably earlier) 
conception of a dark ‘underworld’ as tho abode of tho 
dead *. 


* Griffith's translation uilh some chaoses. 

•Griffith's translation « ith some changes. 

‘X. 14, 8; tG, 5. 

‘The Fathers arc often called Niniyasah ' lovers of boms', X. 14, 0, etc. 

’ According to AV, IV. 34, 3 the departed hare abundance of sexual gralilica- 
U°». It ia only fair to say that this detail In the jo> of the blessed dead is not found 
m the llr. The providing of the great gods with wives furnished a starting point 
(or the notion <f this tind of bliss. We are reminded of the Uoiuis of the <lor*0. 

* C{. 3 Cor XII. 2. 

* Oldeoberg, UV. 34d, thinks that the transition from the idea of an under- 
ground Uadcs to that of a heavenly PanuW was mediated by the fart that both 
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Tho blessed dead aro furnished with bodies suitable to 
the new environment, as tho following passages indicato : 
Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee, 

And all-resplendent join thee with a body. (X. 14, 8.) 
They that, consumed or not consumed by Agni, 

Amid the sky in spirit-food do revel,— 

Along with these prepare, O sovereign ruler, 

A passage to the skies, a heavenly body'. (X. 13, 14.) 
Back to the Fathers, Agni, do thou send him, 

Who, to thee offered’, goes with spirit- viands. 

Endued with lifo may ho attain to offspring; 

May ho rejoin a body, Jatavedas. (X. 1G, 5.) 

Hero is one light tor thee, another yonder; 

. Enter tho third and bo therewith united. 

Uniting with a body be thou welcome, 

Bear to the gods fn their sublimcst birthplace, 

(X. 50, 1 Griffith's translation.) 

As there ^is an earthly and a heavenly ltfc, so the ro is 
an earthly and a heavenly body. Tho earthly body at 
death cither suffers dissolution in tho earth or is consumed 
on tho funeral pyre. When thus ‘cooked’ or refined by 
Agni, the dead man ascends by tho ‘ancient paths’ to tho 
realm of Yama, Agni conducting his soul to tho sun-home 
of tho Fathers, whero he is united with another body. 
Tho now body is congruous with tho now environment, 
and so is a luminous or glorified body (X. 14, 8, 5G, 1). 
When tho soul of tho dead man returns hither, ho is .said 


Hie heavenly l,ods and the earthly Father* received similar worship, it was 
logical, then to think of the Fathers as associated with the Gods in the highest 
place of bliss. 

1 More literally : Along with these prepare acreirding to thy power as sovereign 
nilcr this spirit guidance (to heaven) and a body, in X. 5^, J-b Asnniti u 
apparent// 'ho of spirit-guidance The prayer addressed to Asunlti is dearly for 
cither restoration of health in thia life or for restoration of the body and faculties 
in tho heavenly woild. To find transmigration here (^w&ml IlaySnand Sarasvatt, 
lUavedmUbhiiil/abhumtkit, 311-212) I* to read later view* into the text, and is not 
in harmony with Itigvcdic eschatology. 

* Note hovr the corpse when cremated I* represented here as an offering to Agni. 
Gf. Oldenborg, IW. 583, a. 2. 

2 V • 
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to go back home ' — to his ' ‘ true home’, as it were. 
Naturally, then, in putting on a heavenly body the dead 
man puts off all the imperfections of earth (X. 14, 8); or, 
as the AV*. has it, ‘sickness is left behind and limbs are 
not lame or crooked’. Old ago is overcome (X. 27, 21). 
On reaching the realms of light, the sainted dead are 
welcomed by the gods and are beloved of them (X. 56, 1). 
This fair picture is rendered even fairer by certain 
details contributed by the AV., according to which the 
blessed dead see father, mother and sons, and unite with 
wives and children (AV. VI. 120, 3; XII, 3, 17). 

We may now describe more particularly tho felicity of 
the - blessed dead. They see Varuna and Yama (X. 14, 7), 
revel with Yama in the heavenly paradise, partake of the 
funeral offerings (svadha), and share in the feasts of tho 
gods (X. 14, 10; 15, 14). Tho most detailed account is 
found in IX. 113, 7-11J. According to this striking passage, 
the Rigvedic Heaven is a place of radiance inexhaustible 
and of living waters, of spirit-food and complete satisfaction, 
of movement glad and free, — a place where King Yama 
has his scat, where felicity and joy, pleasure and bliss 
abound, and where loves and longings aro fulfilled and all 
desires aro satisfied. The grave and solemn tone of this 
ljigvcdic hymn of Paradise reminds one of the similar 
utterance in Rev. VII. 1G-17 : 

. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 

Neither shall the sun smite them any more, nor any heat; 

lor the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall be their 

shepherd 

And shall guide them unto the fountains of the waters of life; 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes 4 . 


J>una)i bark ‘again’ (X. 10, 5). and attain ‘borne’ (X. U, $) Shi 
JS loomfuM, RV. ’51 “ it turning lo their true home 
1 HI. 28, 

^TraniUteil in Chip. MIL pp 241-242. 

4 (bwte*. IT* BrrrlaHoa of M. John, .\> w York, 1. ’lt-217. II. 400. 
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Wo aro reminded also of tho following lines in Tennyson’s 
Passing of Arthur, concerning which Taine 1 remarks that 
“nothing calmer and moro imposing has been seen sinco 
Goethe": 

the island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-mcadowcd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. (377*381.) 
All throe passages describo tho future lifo and environment 
in terms of tho presont life. This is inevitable. Each 
passage is capablo of either a material or a spiritual 
interpretation. In view of the Atharva-Vcda emphasis’ 
on completeness of body and limbs, streams flowing with 
milk, honey and wino, the presonco of many-coloured cows 
that yield all desires, and abundance of sexual gratification, 
as distinctive marks of tho heaven of the blest, one is 
naturally inclined to read tfv. IX. 113, 7-11 in tho samo 
light’. But if tho AV. and tho Brfilnnayas had beon marked 
by progress toward tho spiritual rather than by reaction 
toward tho material and carnal, it would havo beon equally 
natural to have interpreted IX. 113, 7-11 in tho light of 
thoir spirituality. 

Tho blessed dead aro represented as having fellowship 
with the gods and Yama in tho realms of light. When 
they arrive, they are dear and welcome to tho gods (X. 
56, 1). They behold both Yama and Varuya (X. 14/ 7). 
Hero we havo the conception of heaven as a fellowship of 
the immortal heavenly gods with those sainted souls that 
havo como from tho earth. 

Heaven is depicted as a reward for those that risk 
their lives in battle, bestow liberal sacrificial fco3, practise 
rigorous austerity ( tapas *) and lay up merit for themselves 


1 History ot Ungluh Literature. 

’AV. IV. 6, Ji .54, 2, 5, H, 8. 

’ So OMenbcrg, RV. 131-532. Cf. iUedoaell, VM ib*. 
«X. 104, 2-5. 
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through their offerings and pious gifts (X. 14, 8). Thus tho 
departed are represented as united in paradise not only 
■with the Fathers and -with Yama, with the rays of the sun 
(L 109, 7), and with glorified bodies, but also with what 
they have sacrificed and given (i^fapurta) while on earth. 
Such ‘treasure’* laid up in heaven will bo theirs on their 
arrival. We have hero possibly the germ of the later 
doctrine of Karma, a word which means in the Rv. ‘work’ 
in general, or specifically ‘sacrificial work’. Such works 
constitute the merit which wins the bliss of heaven for the 
departed soul. It is only necessary to universalize the 
notion of ‘work’, making it apply to everything in the 
universe, both animate and inanimate, in order to get the 
full-fledged doctrine of Karma, as held in later times*. 

The most important references to the future' life as 
shown above aro found in the later portions of the pv., in 
the tenth and first books. Just as eschatology received 
emphasis among the Hebrews only in the exilic and post- 
exilic periods <b. c. 586 and onward), bo it looks as if 
Rigvodlo eschatology belonged in tho main to the later 
period of the Rigveda hymns, say about b. c. 1000-800. 
Rigvedio ideas concerning the future life aro connected 
especially with Vispu (L 154, 5-G), Soma (IX. 113, 7-11) and 
Yama. Soma grants the draught of immortality; Yama 
discovered tho path by which the blessed dead travel from 
earth to heaven; and in the highest step oi Yi^nn there is 
a well of honey. It may bo that each group of ideas was 
elaborated originally in a particular tribal or priestly 
circle. 

o. If the righteousness of the righteous* seemed to the 
Rigvedic seers to require a hcatenly abode as a placo of 
reward, then naturally and logically the wickedness of tho 


' U H. Mkttbcw M 20. 

1 Cl". Bloomfield, RV. 10', • 

'well doers’ (\. 10, J). dnagaiah. duayanta*, > god devout’ 

‘feodsening’ I. 154, 
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wicked would demand’ a separate abode as a prison or 
place of punishment. The passages are confessedly few 
which may bo quoted from the Rv. in support of a doctrine 
of hell 1 ; but, though few, their ovidcnco is clear enough. 
Consider the following: — • 

Roaming about, like brothcricss young women, 

Of evil ways, like dames that trick their husbands, 

As such being full ol sin, untrue, unfaithful*,— 

They lor themselves this deep place have created. IV. 5, 5. 

0 Imlra-Soma, dash the evil-doers* down 

Into the pit, the gloom profound and bottomless, 

So that not one of them may ever thence emergo; 

Such be your wrathful might to overpower them. VII. 104,3. 
In theso two passages tho emphasis is upon the casting 
of tho wicked into a ‘deep placo’ (pculam gabhlram *) or 
‘pit’ ( vavra ). Similarly tho wish is expressed that tho 

thief and robber may lio under tho three earths, and that 
tho demoness in tho form of an owi may plunge down into 
the endless (i.e. bottomless) pits (VII. 104, 11, 17). These 
references show that tho prison-house of the wicked was 
Iconccivcd as a deep or bottomless pit of darkness, 

‘As far removed from God and light of heaven 
Ah from tho centre thrico to the utmost polo’\ 

When one lias been cast into this pit, no exit is possible. 
Every sinner creates for himself ‘this deep place’ through 
the evil deeds which he has committed (IV. 5, 5) \ 

In general, then, we may say that the conception of 
hell seems to have been forced upon tho Kigvedic seers 
by the facts of the moral life. 

G. Two hymns of the Rv. are devoted to the praise of the 
Pitfis or Fathers". Certain stanzas of X. 15 are here 
reproduced : — 

1 OUknbcrg ltV. 536 542; MwdoneU, Ml. 16**. 

* Nolo the word for wicked: dutknlah ‘evil doer*’, papusah ‘sinners’, annlah 
'unlrue', asalyuh ' unfaithful 

* Xarakaslhanam ‘ hell ' — Siyana 

‘ I’aiaduc Lost, I. Hoes 7J-74. 

*Cf. Act* I. 25, M J«ida« fell away, that he might go to bis own place". 

“X. 15 and 5b. 
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1. Let them rise up, the lower, up the higher. 

Yea up tho midmost Soma-loving Fathers. 

May they who have attained to life eternal, 

Kind, order-knowing, aid us when we call them. 

2. To-day be this our homage to the Fathers, 

Who passed beyond, the earlier and the later ; 

Those who are seated in the space terrestrial; 

Or now sojourn amid the clans fair-settled. 

i. Fathers, come hither with your aid, grass-seated ; 

These offerings have we made to you: enjoy them. 

So come to us with your most wholesome succour, 

And grant us health and welfare without blemish. 

5. Invited are the Soma-loving Fathers 
Unto the dear deposits on the litter 
Of sacred grass; may they draw nigh and hearken,' 

Yea intercede for us and grant us succour. 

C. Southward being seated and the knee inclining. 

Welcome unitedly this our oblation. 

0 Fathers, hurt us not for any trespass 

That we through human frailty have committed. 

& Vasist has, our forefathers. Soma-loving, 

Who are considered meet for Soma-drinking,— 

Sharing in gifts with these let Yama eager 
With eager ones at will eat our oblations. 

10. Come, Agni, with the thousand god-adoring 
Forefathers seated at the heating-vessel, 

All eaters, drinkers of oblations, truthful, 

• Who journey with the deities and Indra. 

11. Ye Agni-tasted Fathers, come ye nigh to us, 

Sit each upon his seat, yc that good guidance give. 

Eat the oblations, that are proffered on the grass. 

And then grant wealth to us and hosts of hero sons. 

12. Of Fathers who are here and who are absent, 

Of Fathers whom we know and whom we know not, 

Thou, Jatavedas, know est well the number; 

With spirit-food prepared accept our offering '. 

Wo aro hero introduced to Rigvedic ancestor- worship*. 
The Fathers thus adored have passed through death and 

* IndeUol.,** i. acknowledge to lUcdootll, VRrf. IJO-lSU , ll.ll.Urandt 
J.U. 114.120; nnd Orilf.tb. 

* Of. Chaji I. pp. 1 1-1,1. • 
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attained to life 1 , the implication being that it is lifo 
immortal’, sinco the Fathers aro associated with the Dovas 
in their activities and in the worship they receive. This 
conception of the sainted dead seems logical]/ to shut out 
transmigration. The Soma-loving Fathers are invited to 
the earthly sacrifices, whore they sit along with the Dovas 
on the barhis or litter of sacred grass. They como in 
thousands and take their proper places on the sacrificial 
ground, being seated to the south, the region of tho dead. 
Ilcro they receive their portion of tho libations’ for which 
they yearn. 

The Fathers receive adoration, and aro invoked to hear, 
intercede for and protect their descendants, granting unto 
them perfect health and welfare *. They are albo besought 
not to injure their descendants (or any sin which they may 
. havo committed against them. They aro also represented 
as givers of wealth and offspring'. 

Cosmic activities aro sometimes ascribed to tho Fathers, 
such as addrmng tho sky with stars, placing darkness in 
tho night and light in the day, finding tho hidden light, 
and generating tho dawn’. Being assimilated to tho gods 
and leading the sa mo kind of life, tho Fathers recclvo 
almost divine honours 7 , and in one passago (X. 5G, 4) aro 
apparently callod gods. Thoy constitute a special group 
of deities or at least of domi-gods. 

Tho Fathers are distinguished as earlier and later, as 


'Atu ‘spirit’, 'lifa' (X 15, l), tli« ronleit showing that it rcfeis to the 
heavenly lift, conceited o( course otter the analogy ol the earthly ami ' breath 
’The Fathers arc actually tailed immortal in AV. VI 41, t. 

’As the I>vas are nourished and strengthened by offerings, so are the fathers, 
hrad/wi nuan* ‘inherent power’, and In X 14, 3; l'i, H; IX 113, 10, it seems 
to mean the ‘spint-food’ or drink which confers this power Oldcnbcrg, 111 . 5 It 
n 2; SUE. XLVL 102. 

4 X. 15, 2, 4, 0. Mote the piaitlce of ‘piayirs to the dead’. 

»X. r>, 0, 11; 10, 18, 0. 

■x. 08, 11; VII 70, 1. 

’ Ifaedondt, Vlf. 170. 
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lower, higher and middle 1 * * , and as known or unknown, oven 
those who aro unknown to their descendants being known 
to Agni*. In general the term pitris refers to tho early 
forefathers, who travelled from earth to heaven by the 
ancient paths which Yama discovered. These paths they, 
the ancient-born, helped to make for their descendants, the 
recent dead, who go to join them (X. 14, 2, 7, 15). Certain 
ancient clans are mentioned as represented by tho Fathers, 
especially the Angirasas, Navagvas, Atharvans, Vairupas, 
Bhfigus and Vasisthas (X. 14, 4-6; 15, 8). These ancient 
path-makers are called in one place Rishis (X. 14, 15)’. 

7. Yama, tho chief of the blessed dead, is never ex- 
plicitly called a god, but only a King. Still it is every- 
where implied that ho is a god, for he is closely associated 
with Varupa, Brihaspati, * Agni and MatariSvan, and is 
mentioned in tho lists of- the gods*. Yama is celebrated . 
in only three whole hymns* besides the one containing the 
famous dialogue between Yama and his sister Yam! (X. 10). 
Most of the references to Yama aro found in t&e tenth and 
first books. 

a) The ancestry and relationships of Yama are un- 
certain and perplexing. According to ono account (X. 17, 
1-2) Yama and (by implication) his twin sister Yaml are 
the children of Vivasvant and Saranyu, tho daughter of 
Tv a? tar. Vivasvant* 4 * * tho luminous’ is clearly a deity of 
light. Whether ho be interpreted as the rising sun 7 , the lumi- 
nous sky*, or simply the sun* makes very little difference, 

1 As belonging to earth, sky and mid-air. 

»X. 15, 1,2, 13. 

*We are reminded ol the distinction drawn m KV. I. I, 2 between undent 
and recent Jii.u, 

‘X. 14. 7j 13, 4; I. 164, 46; X. 04. 3; 92, U. 

*X. 14, ldj, 134. 

•G+sw ‘to shine forth’, ‘be resplendent’; cf. AvcsUn niotiktsinf. 

1 noth, PW.J Maoioneil, VM. 4J. 

*Lodwig, KV., III. 33 J, V. 392; Lhnt, kuna 19, 24. 

^ hilUbramlt, VM. I. 488; llopkms, 111. 128, 130; Bloomfield, ll\. 141, 
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since each involves the other. Sarapyu ‘the swift’ may bo 
taken as a synonym of SQrya or Usas the Dawn', or perhaps 
better with Myrianthcus 1 as the night which, of course, ends 
with the dawn. Vivasvant and Saranyu wore responsible 
for two pairs of twins, Yama and Yaml and tho two Asvins. 
If the A^yins are taken to bo tho twin-lights of tho morning 
twilight, half-dark and half-light, then Vivasvant and 
Sarapyu, interpreted as tho day-sky and the night-sky, 
would furnish a very suitablo parentage for them, for tho 
twilight shares in the colour of both parents. In liko 
manner Yama and Yaml may perhaps bo interpreted as 
moon and Dawn*, both sharing in tho qualities of day and 
night, and represented as having a love-affair which ended 
in a wedding (X. 85, 8-9). Tho physical basis of the 
heavenly romance may then be scon when tho waning 
Moon draws near to, and finally fuses with, tho Dawn, 
otherwiso called S&ryil, tho Sun-maiden. 

Compare tho following stanza of a Lithuanian folk-song*. 

“The Moon did wed the Maiden Sun, 

In an early day of spring-tide, 

Tho Maiden Sun arose betimes, 

The Moon just then did slink away”. 

Hillobrandt thinks that the two wives of Vivasvant (X. 17,2) 
aro Night and Dawn, Night vanishing and Dawn taking 
Night’s placo in the affections of tho Sun. But these 
references aro so occasional and fugitive that, as Hillobrandt 
says, they explain nothing, but stand in need of explanation 
themselves \ 

Prom an entirely different circle of mythical ideas 
comes tho statement that Yama and Yaml aro children of 


1 So Bloomfield JAOS. to, 172-188, mil MaedouUI, VM- 12">. 

*AAD. 57. So Ilillebrsmlt, VM. I. 603, n. 1. 

* Unless, as some think, Yaml is a late-r creation, like JndrSm and VaranUm 
So 1 1 ill el rand t, VII, 1. 491. But jierhaps Yama and Yaml may be taken a' 
Heaven and Earth, tho piimeval parents of all things Cf. X. 10, 9. 

* Quoted by Bloomfield UtV. 114) from Prof Chase's version, with alteiations 
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tho Gandharva in the waters and of the water nymph 1 , 
although these two are possibly to he identified with 
Vivaavant and Saranyu*. 

Yama, tho son of Vivaavant, clearly belongs to tho 
Indo-Iranian period, because identical with Yima, the *>on 
of Vivanhvant. Tho twins Yama and Yaml correspond 
with Yima and Yimeh, Yarn! belonging to a lato Hv. by inn 
(X. 10) and Yimcli to tho Uundahi 1 ;, a part of the younger 
Avesta. Yama Vaivasvata (X. 14, 1) has an interesting 
doublet in tho person of Manu Vivaavant (V.|l. 4, 1) called 
later al&o Manu Vaivasvata (AV. VIIL 10, 24). Doubtle-^ 
tho two originated in different mythical circles. They 
introduce us to tho problem of tho origin and tho future 
life of mankind. 

b) At the head of the human race stands, according 
to Rigvedio conception, a first man, cither Manu 3 the first 
sacrificer (X. G3, 7), or Yama the first to discover the 
pathway from earth to heaven (X. 14, 1-2), because the 
first to die. Manu is definitely called ‘our father’ (L 80, 
16; 1L 33, 13) as also is Yama (X. 135, 1). Tho twins 
Yama and Yaml may bo taken as the progenitors of tho 
human race, as it were the Indian Adam and Eve. The 
motive of the strange dialogue {X. 10) between the twin 
brother and sister turns upon the ethics of such a re- 
lationship. Yaml presses for it on tho ground that Yama 
is the ‘only mortal' (v. 3) and that progeny is necessary 
in order to people the world (vv. 1, 3). Yama on tho other 
hand draws attention to the fact that 

Great Is the law of Varuga and Mitra (v, 0). 

The hero sons of Asura the mighty. 

Upholders of the sky, look round them widely (\. 2). 
They stand not still, nor ever close their eyelids, 

Spies of the gods, that here about us wander (v. 8). 


* yo»n A. 10, 4. 

5 So Slyaja amt M ax Mailer. 

‘Maaa (or Manas) ‘min’ from Man ‘to think’. Cf. U, c Hebrew Irfom 
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The ethical difficulty of tho origin of the human raco from 
the union of a primeval brother and sister reminds ono of 
the similar trouble one finds in discovering where Cain 
and Abel got their wives (if not from among their own 
sisters) *. It looks as if Yama and Yamj were originally 
anthropomorphised natural phenomena, such as Moon and 
Dawn, or Heaven and Earth*. Tho name Yama ‘twin’ 
seems to indicate that thero was such a pair of natural 
phenomena. When Yama became anthropomorphised, tho 
name Manu (Manus) ‘man’ was altogether suitable. To 
say th.it Yama and Mann are doublets is to say that they 
are practically identical*. 

Beyond tho first man tho roots of humanity run back 
into the world of tho gods 1 * * 4 , to Vivasvant (the Sun) 5 , the 
father of Manu* and tho father of Yama and Yami, the 
last two being identical, probably, with Heaven and Earth, 
the parents of all that is. 

Sacrifice is carried back to primeval man. Manu pre- 
sented tho first offering to the gods (X. 03, 7), and hence 
Manu’s original sacrifice is a prototype of tho Bigvcdic 
sacrifice. For the Rigvedic priest is often said to perform 
tho ritual of sacri/ico J. lamisvat, ‘as Manus did' (I. 41, 11, 
etc.). The priest also thinks of himself as functioning in 
the ‘homo of Manu’ or tho ‘seat of Vivasvant’, expressions 
to be explained as the place of sacrifice. Tho Iranian 


1 Of course Jn both instances we arc dealing with the realm of conceptions. 

a Ji ravin ami earth na natural twins might very well be called Yama and Yaiol, 
They tee also the fiuvatt of all (hat is As Vivasvant and Sorauyu, Day and 
Night, arc the patents of the Alvins, conceived as tbe twilight, so might they well 
be the juircnts (or icvcalers) of Yama anil Yami conceited as Heaven and Earth. 

’Their practical identity is symbolised by their l>olh biing made sons of 
Vivasvant. 

4 Olden berg, 11 V. 27b. Cf Lube HI. 38, "Which was the son of Adam, which 
was tho son of Cod 

’The sun -source of the soul becomes finally,, as wo hare sctii, the ‘sun home 1 
of I bo sonl. 

"Manu gecins to be Indo-Eurojiean, bc«ao«o it corresponds with J I annua 
(Tacitus, Germania Cop. II), Oenn. Hann, and English man. 
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Vivanhvant was the first to prepare tho Haorna, and the 
Rigvedic Vivasvant performed similar functions (Val.IV. 1). 
Thus Manu-Yama was the first man, the first sacrificcr, 
the first ruler, the first one to see death, the first to blaze 
a pathway from earth to heaven, and the first to become 
the king of the blessed dead in tho realms of light. 

c) Tho Rigvedic Heaven as tho abode of the Fathers 
has already been described. Yama is the king thereof. 
His dwelling is in the ‘remote recess’ of the sky. There 
he gathers the people together, gives the dead man a 
resting place, prepares an abode for him, and under tho 
well-leaved treo of Paradise drinks* the draught of im- 
mortality with the gods, while at the same time, as their 
clan-lord and father, ho attends lovingly to the ancient 
ones’. The seat of Yama, which is the abode of tho gods’, 
is a place of music and song. Yama as the first and ‘solo 
mortal' (X. 10, 3) on earth is represented as choosing 
death and abandoning his body on behalf of gods and 
men, in order to open up for them a path between earth and 
heaven (X. 13, 4 ; 14, 1). If this is the correct interpretation 4 , 
then there is ascribed to Yama a Ioyc for the human race 
which boro fruit in sacrifice. 

Yama’s regular messengers are two dogs, ‘hounds of 
heaven’ as it were, tho sons of Sarama. They are described 
in X. 14, 10-12 as four-eyed, broad-nosed, and brindled or 
brown 8 . Tho two dogs of Yama ore clearly as closely 
associated together as are tho Asvin pair or tho tnins 
Yama and Yaml. If Yama and Yamt bo taken as Heaven 
and Earth, then it would seem natural, with Bloomfield, to 


1 C(. Mark XIV. 25; Luke XXII. t8. 

•IX. 113. 8; X. 14, I, 7, 9: 18, 13; 135, 1. 

'devonian* X. 133, 7. - 

* Interpretation uncertain Cl Oldenberg, II r. Nolen II. 210-211, and 
Maedonell, VM. 172. 

*In the AY. VH1. 1, 9 the two dogs are distinguished as ‘bundled 1 Sabatas 
(Toaably to bo identified with the Gr. Kipjspo;. Bloomfield BY. 100) and 
ijrimo ‘dark 1 , an interpretation of the difficult word udumfcala • brown* (I). 
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think of tho two heavenly dogs as originally the sun and 
moon. But this is very uncertain. In viow of the fact 
that in both tho Greek and tho Iranian mythology of the 
dead only one dog plays a part, it is possible that tho 
Indian lovo of correspondence and symmetry has led to 
tho creation of two dogs. But whatever these dogs origi- 
nally represented, their business is described as guarding, 
Cerberus-like, the way from earth to heaven as selecting 
the candidates for death, and as entrusted with their caro 
as they journey heavenward (X. 14, 10-12). 


1 Id modem atorics these dogs guard tho doors leading to heaven anil hell. 



part c. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE OF THE RIGVEDA 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE RIGVEDA AND LATER HINDU DEVELOPMENTS. 

^Tho Rigveda is the fountain-head 1 of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, law, art and social institutions^ It is no more 
possible to understand later Hinduism without a knowledgo 
of the Rv. than it would be to understand the New Testa- 
ment or the Quran without a knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment. \The Rv. has fulfilled itself in the thought, institutions 
and history of IndiaT) To show how this is so, is to write 
at once the last chapter on the religious contents of the 
Rv. and the first chapter on the significance and value 
thereof. 

1. The Rigveda and Hindu Art. 
a) Poetry. — The contents of the Rv. are entirely 
metrical, which agrees with the tact that the beginnings 
of literature arc, as a rule, in the form of poetry. There 
are about fifteen metres, of which ten are represented by 
the translations made in this book. The verse-line forms 
the metrical unit, and generally has eight, eleven or twelve 
syllables. Stanzas consist usually of four lines, but also 
of three, five and seven. Some hymns are composed 
of strophes cither of three stanzas (trica) in the same 
simple metre, or of two stanzas in different mixed metres 
(prayatha). The ( Triftuhh ) stanza consists of four eleven- 
syllable lines. It is the most ‘common metre’ in the Rv. 
For example: 


Tb* Vnl u tarwsb the col/ ssre fouadaion on whuh a knowledge ot 
aoaent and modern India can be built up”. 

Wlmne/, J AOS. V. 291. 
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With mine own seif I meditate this question, 

When shall I havo with Vanina communion? 

What gift of mine will he enjoy unangcred ? 

When shall I happy-hearted sec his mercy ? VII. 80, 2. 
The Gayatrl stanza has three eight-syllable lines, and is 
illustrated by the famous Gsyatri text, as translated by 
Macdonell (UR. 33) : 

May wo obtain that excellent 
Glory of Savitar the god, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts. III. G2, 10. 

The Jagail has four twelve-syllable linos: 

Whatsoever wrong against the heavenly race wc do,. 
llcing but men, O Varupa, whatever Jaw, 

Of thino we may havo broken through thoughtlessness, 
For that transgression do not injure us, 0 God. VII. 89, 5. 

As the Tri^tubh ends in a trochaic rhythm ( - - - ^ so the 
Jayatl ends in an iambic rhythm ( - - — ). Tho Anu§tubh 
contains four eight-syllablo lines, as in tho hymn to Aranyani, 
X. 146: — 

O Jungle maid, O Jungle maid, 

Mcthinks that thou hast lost thy way , 

Dost not ask for the village ? why ? 

Alarm has seized thee, has it not ? 

Tho Vedic Anu^tubh developed later into the Sloka of 
classical Sanskrit. About 180 Kigvcdic passages havo boen 
.translated in this book, ranging from a single lino to a 
complete hymn. Of theso tho number of passages in 
tho four principal metres are as follows 1 : Tristubh 100, 
Gdyatrl 36, Jagatl 29, and Anu'tubh 13. Only ten passages 
are in tho unusual metros. Among theso aro the following: 
Panktt, with five eight-syllable lines, as in IX. 113, 7, 

Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, and the light of heaven is set, 


1 Max Muller, following SaunaU, divides the 10,409 I.ligvcdio stanm among 
tho different metres as follows: Tri.tubh, 4,203 ; USyaln, 4M i Jagad, 1, 348; 
Ana»tnbh 8'>5, etc. (Ancient SuuslHt Liln aturt, p. 22). 
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Place me, dear-flowing one, in that 
Imperishable and deathless world. 

0 Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

Prasfdrapanfefi, with four lines, a Tristubh, a Jagatl and 
two G3yatri, as in X. 18, 11 (MacdoneU’s translation), 

Wide open, earth, 0 press not heavily on him ; 

Be easy of approach to hun, a refuge safe ; 

As with a rohe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, 0 earth. 

S[Uiati, with /our lines, first, second and fourth Gayatri, 
and tho third Jagatl. 

To Yama king th* oblation pour 
* Most rich in honied sweetness. This 

Our hymn of praise is for the Rfcliis, ancient-born. 

The ancient makers of the path* X. 14, 15. 
I'urastadbfihatl, with a Tri§tubh ami three GSyatrl lines, 
as follows; 

Against us is tho riteicss, shameless Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws; 

Do thou, 0 slay cr of the foe, 

This Dasj u’a weapon circunvs cut. X. 22, 8. 

Dvipada, two lines, Jagatl and Gayatri: 

Another bramiishcth a bolt placed in his hand; 

With that he smites and kills his foes. VIII. 29, 4. 
,1/yaffi, a complicated stanza of soven linos, throo Jagatl 
and four Gayatri as follows: 

Two bay steeds Vayu >oltc«, Vuyu two ruddy steeds, 
Swift-footed to the chariot, to the pole to draw , 

Best coursers, to the jk>1c to draw. 

Awaken Bountcousncsa, as when 
A loier wakes his sleeping lo>c. 

Illumine beaten and earth, make thou the dawns to shine, 
For glory make the dawns to shine. I. 134, 3. 

Thus it will ho seen that while tho stanzas of tho more common 
metres aro made up of lines of tho same typo, tho raror 
stanzas are formed by combining lines of different Iongth. 
The rhythm of only tho last four or five syllables is 
rigidly determined. Thus the metres of tho Ilv. stand 
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midway between the archaic metres of tho Avesta, which 
aro governed only by the number of syllables, and tho 
moro polished measures of Classical Sanskrit in which, a 3 
a rule, tho quantity of every single syllable is fixed. Tho 
Vedio metros are the foundation of all tho classical Sanskrit 
metres except two*. 

Tho hymns of the Rv. aro nearly all religious, only a 
fow being semi-roligious or didactic in quality, for example, 
tho Gambler’s lament in X. 34, of which certain stanzas 
aro hero reproduced from Professor Macdonell’s excellent 
translation’. 

2. She’ wrangles not with mo nor is she angry: 

To mo and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For dice that only luckless throws effected 
I'vo driven away from home a wife devoted. 

3. Her mother hates me, she herself rejects mo. 

For ono in such distress there is no pity. 

I find a gambling man is no moro useful 
Than is an aged horse that’s in the market. 

4. Others cmbraco tho wife of him whose chatties 
Tho eager dice have striven hard to capturo; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him 

" We know him not, lead him away a captive.” 

5. When to myself I think, “I’ll not go with them 
I'll stay behind my friends that go to gamble;" 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised tlicir voices, 

I go, like wench, straight to tho place of meeting. 

G. To the assembly lmll tho gambler sallies, 

And asking, ‘Shall I win ?’ he quakes and trembles. 

And then tho dice run counter to his wishes, 

Giving tho lucky throw to his opponent. 

10. Grieved is tho gambler’s wife by him abandoned, 

Grieved, too, his mother as ho aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, ho desiring money, 

At night approaches other people’s houses. 


1 Macdonell, ERE. VI L, article iiymnt (Vedit); VRS. XVII-XVIII , and 
IHt. 3-10. 

* HR. 83-30. 

* Tlio wife of the gambler. 
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13. ‘Play not with dice, but cultivate thy tillage, 

Enjoy thy riches deeming them abundant. 

There are thy cows, there is thy wife, 0 gambler’: 

This counsel Savitar the noble gives me. 

14. Make friends with us, wo pray, to us be gracious, 

Do not bewitch ns forcibly with magic; 

Let now your enmity, your anger slumber, 

Let others be in brownies’ toils entangled. 

There is here a distinct anticipation of the proverbial aud 
sententious poetry of later days. 

We have to distinguish between two types of religious 
poetry in the (tv., on the higher side, consisting ‘in praises 
of the gods and generally accompanying the sacrifices 
offered to them’, and on the lower side consisting ‘in 
spells or charms directed against hostile powers, and 
accompanying some domestic practice of a magical 
character". There arc about a dozen such hymns, which 
deal unmistakably with magic practices’. 

W'c may also trace in the Bv. tlio beginnings of Hindu 
lyric, dramatic and epic poetry. Tho whole Bigvodic 
collection is fundamentally lyric, special hymns, of course, 
having a lyric-dramatic or a lyric-epic setting. The most 
poetical hymns in tho Xlv. are thoso addressed to Dawn, 
which Macdoncll pronounces ‘equal, if not superior, in 
beauty to the religious lyrics of any other literaturoV 
Tho dialogue between ViSvamitra and tho Rivers (III. 33) 
is essentially dramatic. Notablo storm and battle lyrics 
are found among the hymns addressed to Indr a, Parjanya 
and the JIaruts. 


‘ Macdonell, HUE. Art. Hymns (Yrlu). 

* Confined lively to «lie tenth look. E. y. compare the following slmua from 
“ Staton in <b« form of a soDg of tnamj* over mill wives as tmulatcJ by 
Macdontll (in MS.)- 

'< is»|iA(4 lom V Yi.cbo rival wi v*» 

Hoang superior to them all, . 

That o« or this bervie man 

And all Lit joople 1 may rule. x. 1 jy, 6. 

* ' RS XX ' 1,L C( ' “ lf0 Hopkins’ Early tyne IWlry of India in ION. 30-60. 
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There are several colloquies in which tho speakers aro 
divine beings l ; also two in which tho agents may bo human, 
viz. tho dialoguo between Yama and Yaml (X. 10) and 
between Purftravas and Urvasl (X 95). These hymns fore- 
shadow thojJramatic works of a later ago s . There is Epic 
material in , tho Battle of tho Ten Kings (VII. 18), in which 
tho groat Stidas ovorcamo his allied foes. Among the 
multitudes of personal names'’ found in tho Itv., especially 
in tho Vanastuti hymns, many doubtless liavo epic signifi- 
cance, if wo only know tho facts. On tho whole, tho 
averago of literary morit in tho Rigvedic hymns must bo 
pronounced ‘remarkably high”, especially if one takos 
into consideration tho early dato at which they wero 
composed. Tho pootic endowment revealed in the hymns 
of tho Rv. has continued in India down to tho present 
time, for India is a land of poetry and song. 

b) Music. — Certain musical instruments arc men- 
tioned — tho drum, fluto and luto — as used by tho Vodio 
Indians. Tho Maruts and tho Ahgirasas aro represented 
as heavenly singers, after the analogy of tho earthly. Tho 
hymns used in tho Soma sacrifice wero certainly chanted 
by tho priests'. Thus Indian musical thoory undoubtedly 
had a religious origin. Tho love of tho pcoplo of modern 
India for music* and song is clearly connected with tho 
musical tastes and aptitudes of tho earliest times. Tho 
fact that tho wholo Rigvcdic collection is lyric is significant. 


‘ IV. 20; X. 01, 02, 88, HW 

* Mnalonell, VKS. XXV. 

* Sea l’cdie Index 

* Macdonclt, VHS. XXUH- 

B "These various pries a IM clearly into three dirieiora, according as their 
main business was the recitation ot hymns to accompany the ohciin 0 ', or tho actual 
manual oil* ot aacrifhc, or the sinning of aonja".— Keith, Art. 1'ibst. IMesthood 
{Hindu), I'll E. X. 312. The Sown bimas are a uli chanted to-duy by S&mavcda 
Br&hiunns, l,ut without the accompaniment ot sacrifue. 8ce I'ox Straegways, 
Music of Hindustan • 

* See It. A Pojdcy, Hie Music nf India, Cahulta 
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c) Painting and Sculpture .— Tbo representation of 
the human or animal form clearly began in the Buddhistic 
period, if not earlier*. There are two artistic methods. 
One is to copy faithfully from nature, making only such 
changes as the ideal seems to require. Such is the Greek 
method, which kept close to nature. The other is to express 
symbolically certain ideas. Here in the interests of sym- 
bolism there is often a wide departure from nature. Such 
in general is the Hindu method, especially in the later 
period. The TrimQrti figure in the Elephanta Caves has 
a threefold head. Kail has four arms. Ganesa has the 
head of an elephant and the body of a man. Tho artistic 
aim in all these instances ifc not to copy nature, but sym- 
bolically to express ideas*. So far as definitely known, 
there was no painting or sculpture in the IJigvedic period. 
But there were plenty of ideas scattered through the hymns — 
ideas which challenged artistic expression. Thus Agni, 
the fire*god, is ‘hundred-eyed’ or ‘thousand-eyed’ (L 128, 
3 ; 79, 12), the reference being clearly to his multitudinous 
points of flame. Puru$a, tho cosmic man, a pantheistic 
name for the totality of things, is represented (X. 90, 1) as 
having ‘a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet’. Indra, in order to keep up .his strength for tho 
Vritra-fight, eats three hundred buffaloes and drinks threo 
lakes of Soma, tho thought being that vast accomplishments 
presuppose vast eating and drinking. As the strong one 
par excellence Indra is called sahasramufka, ‘thousand- 
tcsticled’. Such symbolical numbers determine the charac- 
ter of Hindu art, which ia not imitative but symbolical. 


1 “The zxistcn.e of Hot* in Vcdic times has been asserted in the cases of n 
twin ted intake of Roden, of Aaron* with a golden -oat „f mad, „,d in the 
distinction drawn between the Marat, and their images”.— V\ Crooke, lma 9 c* 
and /dot* (Indian). ERE. MI But llu. is vciy doubtful. A use of /Midi 
symbol*, probably not in the form of image., may however be admitted. Cf. 
Oldcnberg, UV. 87-bS. ‘ 

» \ similar Und of ubgious .ymbolism it found in the book or Revelation, 
e. }, 1. 20. V. «>, etc. as well u in Jizekicl. 
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lor when the numbers are not too largtf, they may bo 
expressed on canvas or in stone. A thousand heads cannot 
be so expressed, but the four heads of Brahma can. Thus 
the most characteristic quality of Hindu religious art is 
in deepest harmony with the symbolical representations of 
tho Rv. 1 

2. Tub Rigveda and Hindu Society and History. 

( i ) Historical names. — A considerable number of 
words aro found in tho Rv. winch became later the names 
of historical or semi-historical personages in Hindu story. 
A few instances may bo given: Slid' and Rama', Radha * 
and Kripia 5 ; and Arjuna *. Also the words Barman 
‘protection’ (III. 15, 5, etc.) and Varman ‘mail’, casto desig- 
nations of Brahman and Ksatriya respectively; and the 
word Shri 'wealthy patron’, a caste surname among Jains. 
Of later divine namc3 which already appear in tho Rv. 
may be mentioned Vt$nu, Siva (‘gracious’, an epithet of 
Rudra and other gods), Ganapati (an epithet of Bphaspati 
II. 23, 1), and Bhayavan, ‘the blessed one’, a later name 
for god. Many other words of literary or historical 
interest might be mentioned as occurring in the Rv. such 
as vraja ‘cow-stall’ (origin of the regional name Draj), 
MdtarUvan, a later namo for ’wind’, ddsa ‘slave’ vama 
•colour’, ‘caste’, Kaxi 'clenched fist’ (namo of Benares), 
etc., etc, 

b) Caste. — The sources of Hindu caste have already 
been traced 7 . It was undoubtedly tho sharp antithesis in 

1 Such representations often involve ugliness, but “it should be remembered 
that all Ibis ugliness issjmboliial . the supernatural power* of the deny are intended 
to bo expressed by these unnatural forms” — Moore, IIR- I. 145, Jtut *ee 
JfmdoncH, Jit AS. I'JtO, pp. 12* 11., who finds the motiie for the representation 
of £iva with four amis, in the necessity of his identification. 

* Furrow IV, 07, 0*7. 

* From lom 'to rest’, proper name X. 93, 14. 

4 Which might be formed rrom radha (Muse, send neut) ‘gift’ I. JO, p i. 

s ‘ J Slack ’ as epithet (of the dark half) of day VI. 9, 1 ; also as a proper name. 

* • While’, as applied to the light half of day VI. 9, 1. 

T Chapter fl. See also Ketkar*« History of Caste m India, Ithaea, 1‘tO‘J. 
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colour, race ahd religion — especially colour 1 — between 
Aryan and Dasyu that led to the extreme rigidity of the 
Hindu caste system. In this way the Aryan sought to 
guard the purity of his blood. The movement in the di- 
rection of caste rigidity began during the Rigvedic period, 
for in one of the latest hymns (X. 90, 12) the four funda- 
mental orders are mentioned. Caste forms the very warp 
and woof of Hindu society down to the present time, and 
more than anything else marks off Hindu social organi- 
zation from that of other nations. 

c) Pessimism'. — ^Thero are practically no traces of a 
pessimistic attitude toward life in the Rv. Thero is indeed 
a pensive note sounded in the hymn to Usas (I. 113, 10-11) 
which, while in no sense abnormal, may perhaps be ro- 
• garded as pointing in the direction of the later pessimism. 
It looks as if the roots of Hindu pessimism wero to be 
found partly in the trying climate of India and tho gradual 
fusion of the Aryans with the aborigines, and partly in tho 
doctrines of karma and transmigration, which, while lauded 
by some as the acme of philosophic insight, tend to produco 
in others a spirit of hopelessness. Tlie fact that pessimism 
is not found in the v ljv. is proof enough that its hymns — 
even the latest of them — were composed prior to the rise 
of tho Brahmana and Upanisad doctrines of Karma and 
Transmigration and before their outcome in a pessimistic 
view of life. Thus considered, tho hymns of tho J-tv. aro 
the purest expression on the soil of India of tho Aryan 
spirit s . / 

3. ( Tub Rio veda and Hindu Popular Religion. 
o) Riluol. — The ritual of tho Brahmanas was clearly 
continuous with that of tho l£v. Tho modern ritual of 
Hinduism is tho result of the fusion of two streams. — tho 


The name for caste is larna * colour' 

’tHJenbcrg, RV. 2; llloomlield, RV, 212, 2<vJ-2f, j ; Gnsnold, ].RE Ait. 
IVauimm (Mian) 

* Of. Chapter II. 53 , rartjnhar, OIILI. 82. 
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Aryan going back to the Rv. and tho Dra vidian roprosenting 
primitive indigenous custom. It is difficult to distinguish 
between tho two, sinco they liavo become so completely 
fused. It looks, however, as if temple and imago' were 
Dravidian in origin, sinco neither is definitely and un- 
mistakably mentioned in tho Rv. Iligvedic religion was 
essentially open-air religion — a thing of tho grass-strown 
sward and of tho sunken firo-pit. Its temple was tho open 
sky. Tho theopliany of its deities took place not through 
tho appoaranco of images, but in connection with the 
blazing up of fire, tho rosy flush of dawn, tho rising of thd 
sun, and tho flash and glitter of lightning. Tho Iligvedic 
ritual undoubtedly contributed its part to the formation of 
tho complex modern ritual. / 

b) Mayic. — Religion' and magic havo always been 
more or less Intormingled — religion that persuades tho 
gods and magic that compels them. Magic is present 
to-day in ovory religion, tho formula* 1 In a good day bo it 
spoken’, tho injunction ‘touch wood’, and tho thought of 
passing beneath a laddor as unlucky being twentieth 
century examples in tho West. The whulo galaxy of lucky 
and unlucky times, actions and objects ts shot through 
with tho view-point of magic When tho emphasis is 
upon tho ritually exact rathor than tho ethically correct, 
then tho tondcncy is onovitably toward a magical conception 
of religion Such was increasingly tho tendency during 
the transition from tho Rigveda to tho Brlihmauas. At 
last tho sacrifice bccamo greater than tho gods, and tho 
priests who manipulated tho sacrifice greater than all. 
Tho largo magical element in tho popular religion of India 
is derived undoubtedly from Aryan as well as from 
Dravidian sources. The tendency of recent scholarship 
has been to emphasize somewhat tho place of magic in 
tho Rv. 


Fan{uti»r, OKLI. SI n. 1. 
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c) Priesthood . — As pointed out above, the priesthood 
in the BrSlimaija period became the depository of the 
inherent powers of the gods and the sacrifice. Later on 
came the great philosophical and religious awakening of 
the Upani^ads. The doctrine of Brahman-Atman added, 
indeed, a new element to the old, but did not supersede it, 
at least for the great mass of the people. The Brahman 
priest would officiate at the popular ceremonies, while 
being not infrequently himself a devotee of the new 
doctrine of the Stman. The temple-priests of later Hinduism 
are probably not in all cases Brahmans. As temples and 
images are probably Dravidian in origin, so are at least 
many of the priests that minister in connection with them'. 
But the priesthood of modern India, whether Brahman or 
non-Brahman, may bo regarded, so far as it ministers to 
an Aryan cult, as derived from the original Vedic priest- 
hood. 

d) Aus/crtfy 5 .— -This practice which has always played 
so large a part in Hindu religion has left distinct traces 
in the By., especially in X. 136 (after Griffith with some 
changes) : 

To the Muni \ 


1. The hairy one supports the fire. 

The poison-fluid, and heaven and earth ; 

He is all sky to look upon, 

The hairy one is called this light. 

2. The Munis, girdled with the wind, • 

Wear garments soiled, of yellow hue; 

Alter the wind’s course follow they, 

When once the gods ha\ e entered them. 

3. Transported with the ecstasy * 

Of Munihood ue mount the winds; 

Ye, mortal men, are able now 
To see our bodies and no more. 

‘ Tcmple-pricsti (pujirl) « omuIIj illiterate, and are despised by lc&raed 
llrthnum 


* frfid*, Lt. ' tie»l 

* Pcitm|>i frotn mas ' to 


i think *, * i 


fl * Gf* viprl, IfOcu ' ip to * shake ‘ qunke*. 
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4. He Hies through regions of the air, 

Beholding all the various forms,— 

The Muni, who was made a friend 
Of every god for ministry. 
f». The steed of Vata, Vayu’s friend, 

The Muni, by the gods impelled, 

In both the oceans hath his home, 

In eastern and in western seas. 

C. Treading the path of sylvan beasts, 

Gandharvas and Apsarasas, 

The hairy one knows every thought, 

Sweet and most stimulating friend. 

7. Vayu has twirled for him ; for him 
lie breaketh things most hard to bend ; 

When he, tho hairy one, has drunk 
With Rudra from the poison-cup. 

Tho Munis, who thus practiced austerity in Vedic days, 
arc like tho ascetics of modern times in having long hair, 
woaring yellow garments, drinking poison-liquids that 
produce ecstasy, and being taken possession of by tho gods. 
Tho sun as tho long-haired one, tho yellow-clothed, tho 
heavenly ascetic wandering through tho sky, and tho 
supremo performer of lapeut, is tho architype of tho 
earthly ascetic '. 

4. The Rioveda and Hindu Philosophical and Re- 
ligious Thought. 

a) Philosophical Conceptions. — Tho most funda- 
mental of tho philosophical concepts of Indm are brdhman, 
diman, mayii, karrnan and punarjanman. \Brdhnian (nom. 
nout. brahma) occurs often In tho l*v. in tho sense of 
'sacred formula’, ‘prayer’, 'spell’. It was tho inherent 
potency of tho sacred formula, duo to a magical* conception 
thereof, which led finally to the supreme conception of 
brdhman as identical with at man the ‘soul’ of thouniverso. 


> W 1, -l-o. Cf. OlJoiberjj, RV. 401, 400; lldtetinmUr, LIU 1 i0. 
*Stc Iblkbnuidt, Riabman ERE, and GnswoM, Brahman. 

* Auoau ocean in U>« Rv. in the sense of I, res Lb, wind, sonl. 
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' Brahman is the greatest word in the whole history of 
Indian pliiiosophy'S for ‘there is contained in it the 
religious development of India during thirty centuric^J 
Maya often occurs in the sense of ‘mysterious power', the 
source of the magic transformations that take place in 
nature. The transition to the later philosophical meaning 
of ‘magic power', ‘illusion’, ‘non-reality was easy, Karman 
(nom. neut. karma), as already pointed out, means in the 
Rv. simply ‘work’ in general, or more specifically ‘liturgical 
work'. The development of the later meaning of ‘ fruit of 
work’, ‘recompense', was not difficult*. In fact, there 
is a distinct suggestion of this doctrine in the expression 
iitapUrta (X. 14, 8), the gain which accrues in the life to 
come from the sacrifices and gifts made in this life. 
Punarjanman, ‘transmigration ’ does not occur in the riv, 
but the participles punah punarjayamana ‘being born 
again, again', as applied to U$as (I. 92", 10), and navonavo 
jayamanafy ‘being -born anew, anew’, as applied to the 
Moon tX. 85, 19) point in the direction of the later technical 
term. In the thought too, of the manas or soul of a dead 
man as going to the waters or plants (X. 16, 3; 38, 7) 
there may perhaps bo found tlie germ of the later doctrine 
of metempsychosis’. Atapy rate, 'ro-birth' is not postulated 
of living beings in tho Rv., but only of the recurring 
phenomena of nature anthropomorphically conceived. 
^Thus tho roots of tho fundamental concepts of Hinduism 
together with the technical names thereof already appear 
in the £v. As tho most pregnant conceptions of the Rv. 
aro impersonal, rila ‘order', karman ‘work’, brahman 
‘word’ and may a ‘power’; so is it later on in the period 
of tlm Vedanta, n hen tho whole realm of being is pre-empted 
by the two great impersonalities', brdhman ‘reality* and 
maya ‘non-reality ’. , 

* GrwwoW. Brahman 1. 

1 X’aonai* wean about Vi hu«s in Uic Rt , but t>cnr in the Jaicr sense of 
* U* Inut of rat’. * Chap. XI. p. 313. 

fcrabratn may VibcUc, dtscnbwl *, Uum bs impc^oal. 
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b) Ethics. — Tiio ethical conception* of the Rv. aro 
essentially tribal as is natural in an early stage of 
society. It was Aryan versus Dasyu. And yet there are 
hints of a larger scnso of duty. For example, the following 
prayer is addressed to Varuna: 

Against a friend, companion, or a brother, 

A fellow-tribesman, or against a stranger, 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated. 

Do thou, O Varuna, from that release us V'. 83, 7. 

The supremo ethical concept of the Itv. is that of rila 
‘order’. Ethical antitheses aro expressed by such contrasted 
terms as pita (or saiga) and anrita ‘true and false’ sadhu 
and Vfijina. ‘straight and crooked’, Tho term rila, not- 
withstanding its greatness as an ethical concept, finally 
dropped out of use — a commentary on tho direction taken 
by ethical thinking— and its connotation was taken up in 
tho later notions of karma and dharma. This change was 
not for tho bettor. Rita as embodied in tho will of 
Varui,ia was connected with a god of grace, who could 
pardon sin and rcstoro tho sinner to his fellowship. Karma, 
on the contrary, was tho merely mechanical working of 
the principle of retribution 

c) The Forgiveness of Sin. f lie who is par excellence 
tho ethical god of tho Rv. is fho one who is supremely 
concerned with tho forgiveness or sin ; for, a3 Macdoncll 
says, ‘there is no hymn to Varuna, in which the prayer 
for forgiveness of guilt docs not occur”. Other gods also 
aro represented as forgiving sin, but tho references to 
forgiveness are only incidental and fugitive, whereas this 
function is central with Varuna, and, as wo have seen, 
practically every hymn composed in his honour is shot 
through with tho thought of it. Later on Varuna, like all 
the other gods, was swallowed up in tho conception of an 
impersonal and non-moral world-ground, just as rila was 

* Eytn op to the present lime the uoilJ has hnntly transcended the stage of 
tribal morality 

* VM. 27. 
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absorbed in the notion of Karma. Prom the point of view 
of tho later orthodoxy, Brahmarucal and Vedantic, the 
forgiveness of sin is impossible. Tho IJigvcdic belief in 
‘the forgiveness of sins’ was conserved only in connection 
with the later heterodox and sectarian cults 1 , and oven 
then imperfectly, as a rule, since they havo all been moro 
or less influenced by the dominant orthodoxy, which found 
no place for forgiveness. The doctrine of Karma lias over 
stood in tho way of a belief in the free exercise of the 
divine graco. 

d) PolyUteism . — The IJtigveda is as frankly poly- 
theistic as Homer’s Iliad or Virgil's .End'd. Animism, or 
polytheistic naturo worship, lies at the foundation of all of 
tho Indo-European mythologies, Indian and Iranian as well 
as Greek, Roman and Teutonic. f_Tli o hymns to the All- 
gods (11, rrc Dcvdh) present the clearest proof (if any fur- 
ther proof were needed) of the Rigvedic polytheism^ For 
example, VIU, 29*: — 4 

t. Drown is one, bountiful, of varied form, and young; 
lie wears a golden ornament. (Soma) 

2. Another has, resplendent, occupied his scat, 

Tho intelligent among the gods. (Agni) 

3. Another bcarclh in his hand a metal axe, 

The strenuous among the gods. (Tvustar) 

4. Another brandishclh a bolt placed in his hand; 

With that he smites and hills his foes. (Indra) 

5. Bright, fierce, with cooling remedies, another bears 

Within bis band a weapon sharp. (Rudra) 

G. Another makes the paths to prosper ; like a thief 
He knows the place of hidden wealth. (Ptisan) 

7. Another, the widc-paccr, makes three mighty strides 
To where the gods delight themselves. {vis$u> 

8. Two fare v itb birds, together with a female friend, 

Like travellers they both go forth. (A&\ins) 

' So<1 * “ >»!".»*'» «nJ *oOi an,t tW fowled \yj VUUr, 

Kttbib duklcr Vo, ft. tl 

* A<knowl<si<me»l of ioJchudocso to UilU-brkthlt LU. Os jmJ to MwdoiM'lt 
t SSL *47-152. 
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9. The twain on high have made themselves a seat in heaven, 

The sovereign kings, whoso drink is ghee. ( Jlitra-Varuna) 
10. 01 a great chant some singers have bethought themselves; 

By it they caused the sun to shine. (Ahgirasas) 

This hymn is in the form of a series of riddles. Each god 
is described without being named, it being left to the 
cleverness of the reader correctly to identify each. There 
are described seven individual gods, two dual divinities, 
and ono group of semi-divine beings. The Rigvcdie 
pantheon probably represents the gods of different Aryan 
tribes. Political federation was doubtless followed by 
religious federation, according to the usual custom in 
ancient times'.* Had the O. T. Psalter been constructed 
after the fashion of the Rv., it would have contained 
hymns addressed to the gods of many Semitic tribes’ — 
to the various Baalim and to Ashtorcth, Molech, Chemosh, 
Tamnvuz, et al. t as well as to Yaliwch. Polytheism and 
idolatry, it is true, were not uncommon in ancient Israel 
down to the time of the Babylonian Exile, 586 u.c.* But 
the authors of tho O. T. books were prophets and prophetic 
historians, who wore loyal to tho exclusive worship of 
Yahweh. In tho chapter on the Vcdic World of Gods and 
Demons* it was pointed out how wo can watch one god, 
say Prajapati, just rising abovo tho horizon, another like 
Indra at the zenith, and still another at tho sunset time, 
*tho twilight of the gods’, e.g. Trita Aptya. Tho birth and 
death of gods lias gone on from tho Rigvcdie period down 
to tho present time. Ono can watch the process of 
apotheosis in India to-day. polytheism inevitably means 
the waxing and waning of gods, a conception sb detrimental 
to tho idea of an Eternal God. And this aspect of modern 
Hinduism goes back by unbroken sequence to tho Rv. 


1 Compare the procedure of Solomon, Ling of Israel, in introducing foreign 
gods along with foreign wives. 1 Kings XI. 1-8. 

* Cf. Griswold, GVU. 12, 

* Cf. Jeremiah \1L 17-18, E/etiel VI A VIII. 

* p. 87 ff. 
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Another defect connected with polytheism is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for the squabbling of the gods. There is, 
indeed, less of this among the Rigvedio gods than among 
the Olympic deities Still it is present to some extent, 
especially in connection with Indra, who fell out with his 
own father, was at odds with SQrya, and attacked the wain 
of Usas*. Such squabbling is inevitable in every pro- 
miscuous polytheism; and, as might be expected, the gods 
of Hinduism down to the present time are not free from it 
e) Pantheism . — During the latter part of the Rigvedic 
period there was a steady movement toward unity. This 
movement assumed two forms, one looking toward mono- 
theism and the other toward pantheism. fThe clearest 
expression of tho pantheistic point of view is found in the 
celebrated hymn to Pyrusa*, X. 90, which in the words of 
Macdonell constitutes ‘the starting-point of tho pantheistic 
philosophy of India* 

1. A thousand heads has Puru§a, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet; 

He holding earth enclosed about, 

Extends beyond, ten fingers length. 

2. Whatever is, is Puru«a, 

Both vi hat has been and what shall be; 
lie rulcth the immortal world, 

Which he transcends through sacred food. 

3. As great as this is Purusa, 

Yft greater still his greatness is; 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, 

Three-fourths th’ immortal in the heaven. 

■t. Three-fourths ascended up on high, 

One-fourth came into being here; 


* This squabbling iua> be only the mjthological rindinng of natural happen- 
iogs, sn<h u Ihe thunderstorm 1 * darkening of the sky, blotting ont of the sun, and 
spoiling of the dawn. Dot Ihe language of prunilire myth is sooner or later 
taken senomty and then the miuMef is done, for through the myth is promulgated 
an unethical conception of Cod 

1 Indebtedness is due to the translation* of MacdoncU, Hdlebrandt, Griffith, 
Pdicrman (PH. 11-23) and Densscn (AGP. li0-15S). 

’MIS 19-,. 
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Thence be developed into what 
Is animate and inanimate. 

5. From Purufa was born Viraj, 

And from Viraj sprang Purusa; 

When born ho reached beyond tho earth, 
Forward anil backward everywhere. 

C, When gods performed a sacrifice 
With Purusa as their offering, 

Spring was its oil and Summer-heat 
Its fuel, its oblation Fall. 

7. As sacnfico upon the straw 

They sprinkled Purusa ancient-born; 

With him the Devas sacrificed, 

The SSdhyas and the Ri*is too. 

H. From that completely-offered rito 
Was gathered up the clotted od; 

It formed tho creatures of tho air, 

And animals both wild and tame. 

11. From that completely-offered rite 
Picas and Sama-chants were born. 

Tho metres too were born from that. 

And all tho Vajus-formulx. 

10. From that wero horses born and all 
Tho beasts that hare two rows of teeth; 
Cattle wero also l>orn from that. 

And from that sprang the goats and sheep. 

11. Then they dismembered Puru»a 
How- many portions did they make? 

What was Ids mouth called, what his arms, 
What his two thighs, anil what his feet’ 

12. His mouth became the Itra/wiana, 

And his two arms tho Kfatnya, 

His thighs became the Poiiya-class, 

And from his feet the &udra f prang. 

13. The Moon was gendered from his mind. 
Anil from his eye the Sun was bom; 

Indra and Agni from his mouth, 

And Vayu from his breath was bom. 

14. Forth from his navel came tho air. 

And from his head evolved the sky; 

Earth from bis feet and from his ear 

Tho quarters: thus they framed the worlds. 
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15. Scten sticks confined tlie altar-fire, 

Thriee-seven sticks as fuel served, 

When gods performing sacrifice 
Bound as their victim Purusa. 

18. With sacrifice the gods made sacrifices, 

These sacred usages \\ ere thus primeval ; 

Tltcse mighty powers attained unto the heavens, 

Where are the Deities, the ancient Sadhyas. 

The Pur)i$a-Sukta is one of the latest hymns of the Rv. 
It alone mentions the four orders or castes (v. 12) and the 
three Vedas, if not all four (v. 9). At the same time its 
fundamental conception, namely the genesis of the world 
through the sacrificial dismemberment of the world-giant 
Purusa, is very archaic Purusa, ‘ Man is declared to be 
whatever is, has been, or shall be (v. 2), the clearest state- 
ment of pantheism in tho 9'’. The unity of the world, 
then, is found in the conception of a Cosmic Man, and its 
multiplicity is traced to the sacrificial dismemberment of 
the same. The gods performed tho sacrifice (vv. 6-7, 15), 
although it looks as if they at tho same time were regarded 
(rather inconsistently) as tho result of tho sacrifice (v. 13). 
The motif is the primoval custom of hum’an sacrifice, while 
the central place of sacrifice in tho cosmic order and the 
subordinate position assigned to tho devas approximates to 
tho point of view of the Brfibmapas. Both monism and 
polytheism exist sido by side, as in later Hinduism — "tho 
monism of the all-embracing Purina and the polytheism of 
the devas. The key to the solution of the mystery of 
things is found in tho conception of tho whole of nature 
as a living organism, tho body of an original Purusa ‘Man' 
or ‘Spirit’, involving therefore a spiritual interpretation 
of the universe. Tho line of thought found in this hymn 
is prophetic of tho great monistic doctrine of Brdhman- 
.liman, the central doctrine of the Upanietada and of tho 
later Vedlnta philosophy* 


1 Com Ire til* titular m> t h ot tl.e world glint ini/rtn Snadiaanaa mytl,oIo?r. 
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0 Monotheism '» — A truo and consistent theism over 
presents itseU as an ethical monotheism. Varuya repre- 
sented the nearest approach in Vedic India fo the doctrine 
of monotheism, and Varuya was par excellence the ethical 
god of tho 11 v. Thjs is no accident hut a principle) that 
widely rules. For example, tho Zoroastrian reform was 
at once monotheistic and ethical. Tho Gflth&s put no 
greater emphasis upon the uniqueness of Ahura Mazda than 
upon tho supremacy of tho moral law. Tho monotheism 
of tho O. T. prophets was sot in a context of stern ethical 
teaching. And tho distinct ethical advanco* of the New 
Testament accompanied tho enrichment of tho O. T. doctrine 
of God. Even tho derivative’ monotheism of Muhammad 
was closely bound up with tho fierco proclamation of such 
morality as ho understood and appreciated. But while 
there can bo no truo theism that is not ethical, there may, 
of course, bo important ethical developments, which aro 
moro or less divorced from tho thought of God*. 

Tho development of an othical monotheism presupposes ' 
tho work of n prophet or prophets 1 . It was so in ancient 
Israel as well as in ancient Ir3n; it also proved truo in 
tho riso of Muhammadanism. In each of these monotheisms 
tho uniqueness of God is emphasized. Yahwch is tho 'ono* 
God of Israel®. Ahura Mazda, tho ‘Wise Lord' of Zoroaster, 
is a unity, although his naturo is explicated by the Antosha 
•Spentas, his six or seven attributes or functions 1 The 
Allah of Muhammad is ld~sliar\k 'without associate’. Thero 
were priosts and hymn-writers in tho Higvedic period, hut 
no moralists of tho typo of Zoroaster and Buddha. If wo 

1 Se* Macxiii-ol, Indian 

* CJ. the Sermon on the Mount, M»U V-TII. 

* Eoctti/allf Jtuljad aoJ JitMuoiiA} 

* £, j. thewe conne. ted with the n»mci of lonfuuua, Raddh* »ud tx» r»te*. 

* ThU hold* Cue alw of c«rt*ia thmtio wxietfoi <J nao-lrm ladu, met *J Uw 
Itrihm* 8»mij banded by Kwhab CWJtr Sen. and U*e Ary» Simlj bonded by 
Diyiniad butltiUt. 

* Peat. VI. 4. 

» See Moulton, TM. il-3 >. r. & bruder, AC. iol. 
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say (as we must) that the penitential hymns addressed to 
Varuna are the work of men who had something of the 
spiritual insight of true prophets, we are also compelled 
to say that the prophetic succession soon ceased. Varuna 
from being almost a Rigvedic Yahveh and an. ethical 
counterpart of Ahura Mazda gradually dwindled into a 
godling of lakes and pools; and at the same time the 
sublime conception of Rita, ‘Moral Order’, vanished or 
was swallowed up in the notion of Karma. The spiritual 
tragedy of the waning of Varuna and of the collapse of 
Vedio monotheism must not, however, blind us to the sig- 
nificance of the appearance in the Rigvedic age of the 
conception of a holy god. The Varuna hymns, so Hebraic 
and penitential in quality, bear witness to the tlioistic 
capacity of the Vedic Indians 1 . 

We must distinguish between an ethical and a speculative 
monotheism. Varuna came very near being the god of an 
ethical monotheism. As an. example of a speculative 
monotheism, one may cite tho H i ra nyagarbh a-l'rajapati 
Hymn 5 . 

To the Unknown God. X. 121 . 

1. The Golden Genu arose in the beginning, 

Born the sole lord of everything existing; 

He fixed and holdeth up this earth and Uca\en,— 

Who is the god to worship \\ ith oblation ? * 

2. lie who gives breath and strength, he whose commandment 
All beings follow, >ea the gods acknowledge; 

Whose shadow immortality and death is, — 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

3. Ho who through greatness hath become sole monarch 
Of all the moving world that breathes and slumbers; 


* Mauucol, IT. 24. 

* F or Uic translation compare lliUctnimlt, LU. 132 1 33; Deussea, AGP. 126-134; 
t'diermao, PH. 24-20, tinfblh, lilt. 5C6- , )li7, and Griswold, HioAman 25*20. 

’Or, according to die l»Wr interpretation -ha’ (i. c. 'Who*) t* the god to 
worship with oUation; in other words. Let us worship with oblation the g«xl 'Who 1 , 
be. the unknown god 
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Who ruleth over quadrupeds mid bipeds,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation f 

4. The one to whom through might these snowy mountains 
Belong, the sea with Rasa, as men tell us ; 

To whom belong these quarters and tho two arms,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation ? 

5. Ho through whom sky is firm and earth is steady, 

Through whom sun's light and heaven's vault are supported ; 
Who in mid-air is measurer of the spaces, — 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

C. He to whom look the rival hosts in battle, 

Sustained by his support and anxious-hearted, 

When over them the risen sun is shining,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

7. What time the mighty waters came containing 
Everything germinal, producing Agni, 

Thence there arose of all the gods tho one life,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

8. He who in might surveyed the floods containing 
Creative force, the sacrifice producing, 

Who ’mid all gods has been and is alone god,— 

Who is tho god to worship with oblation? 

9. Ne’er may ho harm us, ho earth’s generator, 

He who with order true begat the heaven, 

* And gendered, too, the bright and mighty waters, - 
Who is tho god to worship with oblation ? 

10. Prajapati, apart from ttiec no other 

Hath all those things embraced and comprehended , 

May that be ours w hich wc dcsiro when off'nng 
Worship to thee; may we be lords of riches. 
Hiranyngarbha moans 'tho golden germ ’. It is described 
as having generated tho waters which contain creative 
force and o very thing germinal and which produce firo and 
sacrifice {vv. 7-9). In vv. 6-7 Surya and Agni aro mentioned, 
and tho whole hymn is rightly regarded as composed in 
imitation of tho Safanasa hymn* to Indra (H. 12). Thu?, 
tho rcfercnco is apparently to firo in its different forms 
as constituting tho one lifo (twit v. 7) of the gods. Tlioro 


1 So Dcusscn, AGP. 123; Mul OliteDbcrj, II v. Nolen II 341. 
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is emphasis upon the uniqueness* of the one who alone is 
worthy of adoration. He is described as the one god 
above the gods, as the one life of the gods, and as the one 
creator and ruler of all that is; and finally he is identified 
with Prajapati ’, the personification of the creative activity 
of nature. In X. 121, 10 Prajapati, as Macdonell says’ is 
clearly 4 the name of the supreme god'. But Prajapati is 
simply the apotheosis of the notion of creative activity 
and seems to bo identical with the generative Agni. His 
cosmic significance is set forth in noble terms, but in no 
passage of the Rv. is Praj3pati connected with the ethical. 
Thus tho ethical monotheism of Varurta is succeeded by a 
speculative monism, which halts between monotheism and 
pantheism. Prajapati fits into a pantheistic scheme almost 
as well as Puru^a; and with neither Purusa nor Prajapati 
is polytheism* inconsistent. That is to say, in the Rv. 
polytheism, pantheism and monotheism exist side by side 
in unstable equilibrium, a condition of tilings which is 
reproduced through the whole history of Hinduism*. 


* ‘one’, ’sole’,.**. 1, 3, 7, 8, 10 We are reminded of Ihe uniqueness of 
Indra u expressed so alien by Ihe uune word rkm 

1 I'rajipsti ‘ lord ot creatures’ appears twice in the Rt. as an epithet of Savitar 
(IV. 53, 2) and of Soma (IX. 5, 9); and in the tenth book, four times as a distinct 
deilj, who became the chief god of the Brthi zisua period. 

*\M. 118. 

4 Cf. X. 00, t>, 13, ll>; 121, 7. 

* There are, it is true, certain theisUo sect* in modern India which reject 
polytheism and pantheism, smli as the UrUuna, Area and Priilhaui Samljas. 
These, however, do not represent the dominant tendency of Hindu thinking, nor 
is it certain that they will permanently resist the tremendous puU ot orthodox 
Hinduism. U u to be remembered that Hinduism assimilated Indian Buddhism 
to itself. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FULFILMENT OF THE RELIGION OP THE JUG VEDA 

I. fligvedic religion, as wo have .seen, bofongs most 
probably to the period Ji,c. 1500-500'. Tho proper com- 
parison, then, is between Vodic religion and Hebrew 
religion as roughly contemporary. Tho origins of both 
aro similar. Vodic roligion is rooted in tho polytheistic 
nature-worship of tho pro-historic IE. world, and Hebrew 
roligion is likewise preceded by tho polytheistic customs 
and institutions of tho pre-historio Semitic world *. A truly 
ethical — which is also a truly spiritual— conception of God 
is difficult to attain, and oven when attained, is difficult 
to maintain. Something of tho strugglo and agony involved 
can bo soon by reading tho GathJs of Zoroaster, tho 
prophets of tho Old Testament, tho Apostolic writings of 
tho Now Testament, and tho Quran of Muhammad. Ethical 
monotheism over began as an unpalatablo doctrine, and 
the prophets and teachers thereof havo had to suffor. The 
tendency has been stubborn toward rcabtion. Nominal 
monotheism has not infrequently been made really poly- 
theistic, for examplo in Zoroastrianism through tho counter- 
reformation of tho Younger A vesta which restored so 
many of tho old dafivas, and in Roman Christianity as 
well as in Islitm through tho adoration of saints. Tho 
great catastropho of tho Babylonian Exile (n.c. 580) alone 
cured Israel of polytheism and idolatry; for only thoso 
returned from tho exilo who wore really loyal to tho 
prophetic doctrine of tho ono holy God. 

2. During the period of early Hebrew history (up to 
B.c. 586) tho monotheism of tho prophets was in unstablo 
equilibrium. Its advocates were nearly always in tho 

1 Or milking Uio Utuc limit by MK>, B. r. 1300 to bOO. M&cdonell, UK 7. 

* Cf. Ilobtruon Smith’* Fund* venial /leUtflom If UMUint of the Semite* ; 
*l*o (ten. XXXI. 10, XXXV. 2, Josh"* XXIV. 2. 
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minority, flglufng against heavy <*Mn BcaMcm thf*. Um» 
early Hebrew ihvUni ltfa.lt wu* more UonoUmimio lhaii 
monotheistic, in tho mim that tho reality of the godn ot 
oilier people* uaa apparently recognbed. As already 
pointed out, an impartial collection of religious ljrk» 
during the pro-exilo period would douhtlcvt havo contained 
almost as miscellaneous and poJylbchdic fl collection a* i* 
found in the 1,1 v. Yahwch, like Varuya, might lmo stood 
in tho midst i,f a multitude of other gods. These consider* 
ations help to place early Wile religion more on an 
equality with early Hebrew religion. A* the prophetic 
doctrine of Yah well, the one holy god of Israel, was {he 
ethical and spiritual kernel of Hebrew religion, bo tho 
doctrine of Varuya held the same place in 
religion. Some fundamental elements of truo religion may, 
indeed, bo taught by tho coarsest polytheism, for example, 
the existence, power, manifestation and wonder-uorking 
of God; His grace and helpfulness and caro for His own; 
His working in naturo and in history; communion with 
Him in this life and in tho li Jo to come. There is much 
raw material on all there points, found throughout tho Itv. 
in hymn 8 to tho most varied gods. Tho same thing holds 
true of the polytheism ot the Semitic world. Every drily 
oven of tho most chaotic polytheism is, as it were, an 
organization ot tho idea of God. Hat as already remarked 
(p. 87), only the god of an ethical and exclusive monotheism 
possesses personality in the fullest sense, tlmt is a person* 
ality worthy of tho infinite and eternal God. 

Wo have in the P.igvedic pantheon a chaos of deities 
imperfectly personalized, shading into one another, indefi- 
nite in outline, and tending to fusion. If the process of 
fusion had been brought to a climax, all tho gods would 
have been amalgamated together into one God. Against 
this, process was the fact that as soon as ono god dis- 
appeared, another took bis place. The waxing ami waning 
o! tho gods ever went on, tho processes counterbalancing 
each other, so that tho pantheon was always full. It is 
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true, some of tho chief gods such as Varuria aud Indra 
greatly excel others in completeness of personification; 
nevertheless, not even those are fully personalized. For 
if wo define perfect personality as an infinite and exclusive 
personality, in other words,. such a personality as is to be 
found only on monotheistic premisses*, then it is clear 
that not oven Varuna can bo pronounced completely 
personalized, since ho is confronted with other gods. 

Thon, too, as stated above, the ethical character oven 
more than tho oxclusivo character of a monotheism is 
what contributes supremely to tho personality of deity. 
Of all tho Rigvedic gods ethical quality belongs supremely 
to Varupu. Thoro is a distinct lack of tho ethical except 
in tho Varupa hymns, not of courso that it is altogether 
absent elsowhero but that no adequato placo is given to it. 
It is not a central conception in tho Rv. as a whole. Tho 
truth of this is supported by tho testimony of Doussen, 
himself, an ardent admiror of things Indian, to tho effect 
that the ethical element, in which tho real worth of a 
religion lies, falls in tho Rigvcdn surprisingly into tho 
shade’. 

This contrast between Varuna and tho other Rigvedic 
gods is highly significant. It means that in tho earliest 
period or tho Rv. there was present a worthy candidato for 
the honou.-s of an 'ethical and oxclusive monotheism. Such 
a monotheism in ancient Israel was tho result of a stern 
struggle oil tho part of tho prophets against tho Baalim 
and all tho other gods of tho kindred Semitic tribes. Tho 
GathSs of Zoroaster roveal tho ethical 6tress and strain 
which ho passed through beforo tho da6vas were cast out 
of heaven and Ahura Mazda exalted to tho supremo place. 
Muhammad had something of the same experience during . 
tho Mecca period, when, with his hack to tho wall, ho battled 
heroically against tho adversaries of AllSh most high. But 


' fere i> »7. 

* \pl\ H2. 
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a similarly strenuous ethical temper seems to have been 
lacking during the fligvedic period, or at least to have 
come to large fruition only in tho circles that produced 
the Varuya hymns. Varuna 1 had nearly all tho righteous- 
ness and the other devas had what was left. So Yaruya 
ought to have been exalted, and the other devas, as in 
Iran, ought to have been dethroned. 

3. In Chapter XII the Rigvcda was brought into re- 
lation with later Hindu developments. It was there shown 
that there are many things in tho Rv. — literary, artistic, 
social, philosophical and religious — that are fulfilled in 
the later history of Hinduism. The question arises: Is 
there anything in the Rv. in the way of ideal or aspiration 
that is not thus taken up .in Hinduism (that is, adequately), 
but rather still awaits satisfaction and fulfilment? To 
answer this question wo must turn our attention again to 
the majestic figure of Varuna. Here we meet with a series 
of truly ethical ideas — the conception of the holy will of 
Varuna and of sin as a transgression of his law; tho con- 
ception of morality as of the inmost nature of things* and 
of Varuna as the august witness of the deeds of men ; tho 
sense of sin gained through the pressure of disease and 
affliction, and the consciousness that fellowship with Yaruya 
can bo broken; confession of sin to Varuya and prayer for 
deliverance; and tho experience of Vairuna's mercy and 
grace as followed by * slave-like devotion” on the part of 
the sinner. It is, of course, not easy, when interpreting 
theso ancient records, to avoid falling into 'the psychologist’s 
fallacy’ 4 , for one is doubtless often tempted to press unduly 

* Including, of course, the Adilyas, who simply explicated his many-sided per- 
sonality. 

1 " AvtsUin Ahum Maada and Vedio 'am Da are the guardians-in-chiel of the 
rto, the cosmic and moral order of the unireree and man” Bloomfield RV. 232- 

*Cf. Chapter V. Vanina the Ethical God 

‘That is, "reading one’s own mind into that of another man without making 
due allowance lor differences of innate capacity and of acquired outlook ». R. R. 
Marett, Ptfchologt and Folklore. London, 1919, p. 228. 
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such resemblances in phraseology as seem to connect Rig- 
vedic penitential experiences with analogous Hebrew and 
Christian experiences. Nevertheless, the consensus of the 
best modern scholarship definitely confirms the viow that 
Varuna and the Adilyas, whatover the reasons may be, 
stand in an ethical group by themselves. For example, 
the late Prof. Oldenberg was so impressed with tho ethical 
tone of the hymns to Varuna and tho Ailityas that he, for 
this and othor reasons, regarded them as a group of loan- 
gods derived from tho Semitic world 1 . fllacdoncll* asserts 
that ‘there is no hymn to Varuna (and tho Adilyas) in 
which tho prayer for forgiveness of guilt docs not occur'. 
And according to Bloomfield* ‘Vedic Varuna in his ethical 
strength has a Hebraic flavour’. To realize the full justico 
of theso statements it is necessary only to read tho Varuna 
hymns translated in Chap. V above, and to compare them 
with such Psalms as XXXII and LI, and with such passages 
of tho Now Testament as tho incident of tho Sinful Woman, 
and tho parable of tho Lost Son and of tho Pharisee and 
Publican*. From theso comparisons wo see how near 
Varuna came to being a Rigvedic Yahweh, ‘full of compas- 
sion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy’ 4 . 
It is not too much to say with Bloomfield® that “by tho 
sido of oven tho loftiest figure and tho loftiest traits of the. 
Hellenic or Teutonic Pantheon 7 Varuna stands like a Jewish 
prophet by tho side of a priest of Dagon”. “And yet,” as 
Bloomfield asks, “what permanent moral strength have tho 
Hindus derived from Varuna"? Very little as yet, it must 
bo admitted. The lofty conception of Varuna may have 


' r.v. io 3 . 
' v.v. 27. 


• r.v. 232. 

4 Luke Vir. 30 50; XV. 
i Extxlus XXX JV. f». 

• Itv. 2*52. 

1 One might also u!<] - an 

• *V. 232. 


J t 32; XVIII 0 14 

id of the other 
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influenced the formation or development of the various 
local and shifting theisms 1 of India; but, on the whole, it 
is true that Varuna “has' left no really lasting impression 
on India’s religions 8 ”. He has been able neither to furnish 
the germ and starting point of a truly catholic Indian 
monotheism, nor even himself to survivo in any worthwhile 
fashion. Tho pantheistic monism’ of the later Rigvedic 
period continued to wax stronger and stronger, whilo the 
figure of Varuija went on waning, until there was nothing 
left of him, but a godling of lakes and pools, a kind of 
second-rate Neptune, dc-ethicised and almost depersonalized. 
In the struggle between tho notion of a personal and holy 
God and that of an impersonal and non-moral world-ground, 
tho victory lay decidedly with the latter. Brahma mounted 
up into the splendour, while Varuna sank into ‘the twilight 
of the gods’. “If Varuna had prevailed, India would havo 
become monotheistic and theocratic, which it never did”*. 
So much for past history, but what of tho future? That 
in tho past the impersonal and non-moral brahma has 
gained tho pre-eminence over tho personal and moral 
Varupa proves nothing certain for the future. The odds 
will doubtless finally bo on tho side of tho truer conception, 
whichever that may be. 

One may assume that tho truer conception is represented 
by Varuna, for there is set forth in him a lofty mono- 
theistic and ethical ideal, — an ideal, too, which though 
sorely needed, has up to the present time never been 
adequately realized in India, but still awaits satisfaction 
and fulfilment. What if tho conception of tho Rigvedic 
Varupa, whoso ‘Hebraic flavour’ is so generally recognised 


‘As an instance ot a ‘lot il And shitting’ theismibc JJcta S«i«uJ , n »v be 
mentioned. The tounjei began ns a Brlhraa Sami] tlSist, continue! in this 
attitude tor some years after leasing the Bi&bma Satnij, and f malls abandoned 
thturn altogether. See 1'arguhar, ilT.MJ 1 ;■}/(, 

* Bloomiield, HV. 200. 

* Pantheistic for the llurall i«Jjthtistie tor the multitude 

* Bloomfield, BY. 200. 
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by scholars, should finally bo completed and fulfilled by 
that of *‘tho God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob', ‘the God 
and Father of tho Lord Jesus Christ ’ ? 

Nor is this all of ancient ideal and aspiration that still 
challenges and awaits fulfilment Bound up with tho 
conception of Varuna is that of Rita, ‘eternal order’. 
Over against tho later speculative idea of tho world as 
tho result of kavman and as essentially mdyd, thoro is 
hero presented, at least occasionally, tho notion of tho 
'course’ and ‘order’ of things as tho product of tho will 
(irafa) of Varupa. Thus tho IJigvcdic conception of tho 
holy will of Varui.ia points forward to, and stands ready 
to coalesce with, tho Now Testament conception of tho 
holy will of God. 

Still another anciont conception is profoundly signifi- 
cant, that of tho group of Jdityas and Amcsha Spentas. 
As tho (sevenfold) Amcsha Spentas simply explicate tho 
nature of Ahura Mazda, so do tho (sevenfold) Adityas tho 
nature of Varuna. This unity in sevenfold diversity 1 on 
tho part of both Amcsha Spentas and Adityas is suggestive 
of the difference between underlying essence and hypostatic 
division, Aditl, tho mothor of tho Adityas, seems to express 
the common nature of the Aditya-group. 

Along with this must bo mentioned the triad of SQrya 
in heaven, Agni on earth, and Vayu or Indra in tho mid- 
air, corresponding to tho threefold Vcdic division of the 
universe. According to this scheme tho 33 or 33,000,000 
gods all reduce to threo. These throe liavo a common 
fiery nature, SQrya ‘sun’, Indra ‘lightning’ and Agni ‘fire’. 
Agni is a ‘descent’ ( avatara ), iiaving been brought from 
heaven to earth by tho lightning and wind. Siirya is tho 
‘eye’ or tftcophany of Varuna and Agni is his earthly 
counterpart and* representative. If Varuya occupies 
ethically tho highest place in Rigvcdic religion, Agni 


1 " The seven Spirits” before I lie throne of Uo<1 ia Itcv I. 4 sccra, in like 
inaimc*, simply lo explicate the unity of the one Ppint alter the analogy of Isa- XI 2. 
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stands next to him. Agni, while heavenly in origin, is a 
dweller among men. He is represented as a messenger 
between earth and heaven, as a mediator between gods 
and men, as a great high priest, the divine and heavenly 
counterpart of the earthly priesthood, as the one who 
intercedes with Yarupa on behalf of sinners — a thing 
rendered possible becauso of his close connection with 
Varuna, and as the ono who himself forgives sin and 
makes men guiltless beforo Aditi 1 . Wo cannot but recall 
the New Testament description of tho Lord Jesus Christ*. 
Thus the two most ethical gods of tho IIv., Varuna in 
heaven and Agni his counterpart and in a sense his 
avatara on earth, are both represented not only as righteous* 
themselves, but also as making men righteous through tho 
putting away of their sin and guilt. Other ljigvedic gods 
it is true, are represented as forgiving sin, but only inci- 
dentally and casually, whereas this is the essential function 
of Varupa and (Co a lesser degree) of Agni. It is a striking 
fact that the most ethical gods ol the Rv. are just tho ones 
who are most concerned with tho forgiveness of sin. When 
ultimate reality camo to be conceived later as an impersonal 
and non-moral world-ground, then thero was no place for 
forgiveness, but only for tho mechanical working of the 
principle of retribution. 

Soma represents another ‘descent’ from heaven, coming 


1 See Chapter VI. Agni theTncsUr God. 

* Christ U described as: — 

(a) The Son ot God. Matt. XVI. 10; Am IX. 20, etc. 

(b) Heavenly in origin and nature, John III. 13; 1 Cor. XV. 17. 

(t) Dwelling among men John I. 14. 

(d) Messenger between heaven and earth John I. 31. 

(t) A great High Priest. Ifeb. HI. 1; V. 1-10, etc. 

(() Mediator between God and man. Ucb. XII. 21; 1 Tim. II 5. 

(S) Intercessor with God for men. Lute XXIH. 31 (text not quite 

certain); Horn. VIII. 31. 

(»; One who was manifested to take away an, and Himself forgives sin 
Mark H. 10; Loke VII. 47-49. 

vita van, ‘orderly’, ‘Order-loving’. . 
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down in tiio form of rain, entering the Soma plant, and 
becoming tho Soma juice, tho drink of immortality. Thus, 
like Agni, Soma is heavenly in origin, but earthly in habitat. 
Certain points of contact between tho ritual of tho Soma 
sacrifico and tho Christian ritual of Holy Communion* 
might have been indicated.. Doth Agni and Soma, tho 
two Itigvcdic ‘descents’ wore originally the personification 
and apotheosis of tho natural elements ‘fire’ and ‘soma 
juico'. Boforo long thoy wero conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally as gods in tho likeness of men. As such thoy wero 
thought of as descending from heaven in order to dwell in 
tho midst of humanity. 

Tho triple character of Agni as celestial, terrestrial, 
and atmospheric, constitutes tho earliest Indian triad. 
This is tho basis of tho post-Vedic resolution of all tho 
gods into forms of only tlireo gods, which constituto a kind 
of spatial trinity, Sitrya, tho firo of tho sky, Agni, tho firo 
of earth, and Indra the firo of tho mid*air. Vayu, ‘Wind’, 
is associated with Indra or oven made alternative with him. 
Soma, lho avifit of tho skies, descends to earth in connection 
with tho lightning and wind. Both Vayu and Soma havo 
points of contact with tho Christian doctrino of tho lloly 
Spirit. On tho day of Pentecost (Acts II. 1-4) tho descent 
of tho Holy Spirit was marked by the rushing of a mighty 
wind, by flames of fire, and by a strange and supernatural 
exhilaration, in Bigvcdic parlance by a manifestation of 
Vayu, Indra and Soma. Tlio two early triads’, tho Bigvcdio 
triad of tho threo forms of Agni, and tho more explicit 


1 tbap. VIII. 231. 

* Compare the following triads in Egypt and Ralijlonia 

1. Egypt. 

a. Thebes: ylmu* ‘lather', Slut 'mother', .Vonlu 'Son’. 

b. if era phi* i’ta\ „ SttM „ Jmholrp „ 
e. Abjdoa: Oiin* „ hi* „ How „ 

2. habylonia. 

а. .tnu *(kj 1 Enlil 'earth and atmosphere', Ea ' water* on 

and below earth'. 

б. Sin ‘moon’, Shonath ‘«a’ t hMar ‘gojdrea at lore.' 
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post-Vedic triad oi Shrya, Agni and Indra (or Vayu), were 
anticipations of the later Hindu doctrine of the Triiuurti, 
Brahma, Siva and Vi$nu. One is reminded of the Christian 
Trinity. In all of these triads alike the Hegelian law of 
the three stages seems to hold good — the law of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. Thus the two early triads con- 
sist of a heavenly fire as thesis, an earthly fire as anti- 
thesis, and the atmospheric fire of the lightning as the 
union or synthesis of the two. Brahma as creator is the 
thesis, Siva as destroyer is the antithesis, and Vrpju as 
preserver (at once creating and destroying) is the synthesis. 
In like manner, as regards the Christian Trinity, God the 
Father is the thesis, the Son is tho antithesis and the Holy 
Spirit belonging to and proceeding from both tho Father 
and tho Son is the synthesis. We may find a real antici- 
pation of, and a preparation for, tlie Christian doctrine of 
tlie Trinity in the Rigvedic conception of Varuya, Agni 
and Soma, since Varupa, liko God the Father, is heavenly, 
while Agni and Soma, like the Son and the Holy Spirit, are 
‘descents' from heaven to earth. Such points of contact 
•roust not bo over-emphasized. Nevertheless the real 
fulfilment of tho ljigvedic conception of tho holy and sin- 
pardoning Varuya, of the sacrificial and high-priestly Agni 
and of Soma tho divino exhilaration and draught of im- 
mortality, is to be found in the Christian doctrine of tho 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, rather than in the later 
Hindu conception of Brahma, Siva and Visnu.* But even 
tbo Trimfirti may be made to yield something worth 
comparing with the Christian Trinity: Brahma, liko God 
tho Father, is conceived aa Creator. Siva is the SannySst 
and ascetic god. Wo arc reminded of Him who “emptied 
Himself, taking tho form of a servant’”, who “though ho 


1 It loots M « the Trimirli simply gathered up lie dud Hindu cuit-obpxts, 
Brahmi representing tie earlier Vedic worship, and Vuun and Siva tlie two 
*gre»t se<Unan cults’ ol the later see. 

* rbd ii. 7. 
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was rich, yet lor our sakes became poor” 1 * * , and who “had 
not where to lay Ills head’”. Thus tho fulness of creative 
activity and the emptiness of renunciation are expressed 
both by tho Hindu Brahma and Siva and by tho Christian 
Father ‘and Son. Tho Vais^ava cult lias over expressed 
itself in joy and ecstasy, in dance and song. We aro 

reminded that “tho fruit of tho Spirit is joy”'* and 

that those that aro “filled with tho Spirit” speak ono to 
another “in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 4 * * 

In tho TiruvuSagam 4 oven a vicarious activity is 
ascribed to &hra, as set forth in tho well-known lines: 

“ Thou mad'st mo thine ; did'st fiery poison cat, pitying poor 

souls, 

That I might thine ambrosia taste,— I, meanest one". 

This is suggestive of the Cross and passion of tho Lord 
Jesus Christ, who becamo poor that wo through His 
poverty might becomo rich®, who died that wo through 
His death might bo mado alive for evermore 7 . Tho 
question arises whether there is any conception in tho By. 
of suffering for mankind on the part of deity. Thcro is, 
indeed, tho sacrifice of Puru$a 8 , the cosmic man, from 
whom the whole creation is said to have sprung. 
Bov. 1C. M. Banorjea 9 makes much of this as having affinity 
with tho Christian doctrino of (ho sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. . But, whilo the Lord Jesus went to His 
sacrificial death with full consciousness and definite purpose, 
it is difficult to think of Purusa as more than a symbol of 
pantheistic unity without personal consciousness or power 


1 2 Cor. VIII. 9 

* Lute IX. 58 

1 Gal. V. 22. * 

* Eph. V. 19. 

1 01 MltJkka VMagar, Pope'* eC , p. 195. See Macoicol, IT 175 

* 2 Cor. VIII #. 

* Ilcb. II. 9. 

"X. 90 

* AW. 10. 
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of choice. Thus conscious self-sacrifice on behalf of another 
has a profoundly ethical quality’ which can hardly be 
ascribed to the sacrifice of Purus a, unless that bo regarded 
as a voluntary act of self-emptying for the sake of the 
universe, Purusa dying, as it were, in order that tho whole 
world might come into being. While, then, the Puruqor 
sukta might suggest the sacrifice of some one having the 
central cosmic significance^ of Purusa, there is nevertheless 
no adequate reason for taking Purusa to be more than a 
symbol covering all that is, and so essentially pantheistic. 
At most the term Purusa ‘man’ and tho thought of an 
eternal sacrifice might be regarded as pointing dimly in 
the direction of "the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world”*. 

In X. 13, 4 occurs a passage* which may possibly be 
translated as follows: 

He, for Gods’ sako chose death to be liis portion : 

lie chose not, for men’s sake a life eternal. 

Yama delivered up his own dear body. 

(Griffith after Ludwig and Grassmann.) 

If this is a correct translation, tho reference may bo to a 
voluntary and sacrificial death on tho part of Yama, in 
order to open up for gods and men a path to heaven. 
Yama might have had a life eternal upon earth, but ho 
chose death and gave up his body for the sake of others. 
We are reminded of tho Lord Jesus Christ, who laid down 
His life for His own 4 , rose again from tho dead 4 , becamo 
'the first fruits of them that are asleep’*, and thus ‘opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers’. 

Animal sacrifices were offered in connection with the 


' John XV. 13. , 

* Rtv. XIII. 8. 

* S«e Ch»p. XI 320 

* John X 10.18 

* 1 Cor. XV. 3 8. 
•l Cor XV 20. 
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Rigvedic ritual*. Besides the sacrifice of bulls', buffaloes 3 * 5 
and goats* there was the horso-sacrifico 6 and possibly even 
human sacrifice* If in the Levitical legislation the blood 
of ‘goats and bulls’ (Heb. IX. 13) may bo regarded as 
pointing forward to ‘tho blood of Christ’ (id. v. 14), is it 
too much to take tho bloody offerings of tho Rigvcda as 
having tho same referenco and fulfilment? Thus both 
Hebraic and Itigvcdic sacrifices may bo regarded as ‘a 
shadow of tho good things to como' (Heb. X. 1), as types 
and symbols of tho sacrifice of ‘tho Lamb of God that 
taketh away tho sin of tho world’ (John L 29) 7 . 

In connection with the animal sacrifices of the Rv. 
mention must bo made of the yupa or vanaspati, tho 
sacrificial ‘post’ or ‘tree’''. This is the post to which the 
animal designated for sacrifice was tied. The sacrifice 
communicated its sanctity to tho post, which also like 
fire-sticks, press-stones, and other accessories of tho divine, 
received a kind of apotheosis. With tho praise of tho 
Sacrificial Post to which tho animal victim was bound, wo 
may comparo the praiso of tho Cross, often called ‘tho 
Tree': 

* In the Cross of Christ I glory 
'When T survey the wondrous Cross, 

On which the Prince of glory died 1 * ’ 

Again, as the sacrificial post carried with it (in tho thought 
of tho Vedic Indians) the gift of wealth, children, splendour, 
blessing, victory (Rv. III. 8), so the Cros3 of Christ (in tho 
oxperionco of the ages) has meant health, wealth, knowledge 


1 See Olclcnberg, RV. 35 r ;-366 
»X. 28, 3; 27, 2; 80, 14. 

*V. 23. 7; Vf. 17, II. 

*1.102,2-4. 

*1. 162.1 C3; IV. 38, 33, i<J 
* Cf . the legend of Sunakiepa I. 24, 12-13. 

5 Cf. rhiUlju, TV. 223- 

» Jly. HI 8 U addressed to the deified Sacrificial Post ( IT/po) j and its synonym 

Vanaspati, 'Sacrificial Tree', occur* in each of the ten .Ipri hymns. 
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efficiency, the freeing of the slave, the prohibition of the 
drink curse, etc, for these things are found wherever God 
in Christ is best known. And in addition to these temporal 
by-products of the sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, there is the supreme experience of ' the forgiveness 
of sin* and 'the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing’. 

4. The most striking points of contact between ltigvedic 
doctrine and Hebrew and Christian doctrine are un- 
doubtedly to be found in the field of eschatology *. There 
is drawn in the fjtv. the ethical distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked both in character and in destiny. 
The righteous at death go to tho heaven of Yama, a place 
of blessedness unspeakable, whilo the wicked are cast into 
a dark and bottomless pit So in tho Bible Heaven is 
described as a place of ‘fulness of joy’ and of ‘pleasures 
for evermore’; a place of 'glory’, a state of ‘eternal life’, 
a 'kingdom prepared from the foundation of tho world’; a 
place prepared for the redeemed in the ‘many mansions’ 
of tho ‘Father’s house’, where they will be received by 
Christ, and will enjoy His fellowship for over*. Similarly 
Hell is described in tho Bible as a condition of ‘shame and 
everlasting contempt’ ; a state of punishment consisting of 
‘outer darkness’, of ‘the eternal fire prepared for tho devil 
and his angels’, and of ‘the weeping and tho gnashing of 
teeth’, tho state of those ‘for whom tho blackness of 
darkness hath been reserved for over. 5 . 

Both the Rigveda and the Bible set forth the luminous 
nature and environment of tho life of tho blessed dead. 
The Vedic paradise or ‘sun-home of the soul’ is situated 
in the lap of tho ruddy dawns, or in tho highest step of 
Vi-uiu, tho place of the sun at the zenith. There tho 
blessed dead have bodies which are congruous with their 

‘rp. 314 H. *a<l 319 If. 

t ,ps - X 'I* LXMH. 24; l»an. XU. 2 ; Malt. XXV. 31, 40; John MV. 

‘Han XII 2; Matt XXV 30, 41,40, lu.le l". 
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environment. Likowiso both in the 0. T. and the N. T. 
the ‘righteous’ and ‘thoy that turn many to righteousness’ 
aro described as ‘shining forth as the sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father’, 'shining as the brightness of the firma- 
ment’, and ‘as the star's for over and over’ 1 . 

According to both the Rv. and the N. T. tho blessed 
deacj aro furnished in tho heavenly world with bodies 
suitable to their new environment. As the Vcdic saint 
put on a heavenly body, by implication luminous and 
glorified, so ho put off all tho blemishes and imperfections 
of the earthly body*. According to tho Now Testament 
tho transfigured Christ, Ills fnco shining like tho sun and 
His garments being white as tho light, was the pledge and 
pattern of tho glorified state of tho believer. Tho promises 
of Scripture all point to this, ‘tho body of our humiliation’ 
being destined to bo ‘conformed to tho body of His glory’. 
It was tho conviction of tho Apostlo Paul that ‘as wo have 
borno tho imago of the earthly, we shall also bear tho imago 
of tho heavenly’, and that ‘if tho earthly house of our 
tabernacle (*. c. our bodily frarno) bo dissolved, wo have a 
building from God, a houso not made with bands, eternal 
in tho heavens’; and the normal Christian attitude was 
defined by him as ‘waiting for our adoption, to wit, tho 
redemption of the body’*. 

Finally, in both tho Iiigvcda and tho Biblo there is set 
forth tho blessedness of tho Divine presence and fellowship.. 
According to tho IJv. tho sainted dead behold Yama and 
Varupa and communo with tho heavenly ones in tho realms 
of light*. Tho O.T. pictures tho state of tho blessed dead 
as one in which they shall behold God’s face in righteous- 
ness and shall be satisfied, IIo being tho strength of their 


1 Dmi XII. .1; >utt XIII 4 1 
* p. 314 If 

1 Malt XVII. 2 i FhiL III. 21 i 1 Cor \\. 4‘»; 2 foi. V. 1 ; Ho 
*X. If, 7, 10; 3*>, 1 Sec j» J14 It 
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heart and their portion for ever 1 . The N.T. picture is 
essentially the same. The blessed dead are to be where 
Christ is, in the place which He has prepared for them. 
They shall see Him even as Ho is and be like Him.*. A 
note of yearning is heard in Paul’s desire ‘to depart and 
be with Christ*. 

The points of contact between the Rigvedic and the 
Biblical eschatology are thus very striking. We note in 
the Vedic doctrine of the future life a further ‘Hebraic 
flavour' in addition to that of the penitential hymns. In 
proportion as the description of the Rigvedic paradise 
approximate to that of the Biblical picture of the future 
state of the redeemed, it is clear that it diverges from the 
doctrine of transmigration as held in the later Hindu 
eschatology. 

6. As already remarked, the early religion of the Vedic 
Indians, like that of each of the other Indo-European 
peoples, Iranians, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Teutons and 
Slavs, was polytheistic. What hints or suggestions of 
truth did such a polytheism furnish? In the first place, 
the Rv. polytheism, so essentially animistic in character, 
emphasized ono fundamental doctrine of true religion, 
•namely the omnipresence and immanence of Deity. Nature, 
especially in its striking phenomena, such as heaven, sun, 
moon, lightning, wind, rain, etc, was regarded as an 
apocalypse of the Divine. We may compare Ps. XIX. 1 : — . 

The heavens declare the glory of God 

And the firmament showetli His handiwork. 

Then too the fact has already been pointed out in 
connection with the description of each deity, that there 
is much raw material in the Rv. on such important topics 
as the following: the existence, manifestation, power, 
wonder-working, justice, grace and helpfulness of God (or 


1 Pi XVII. 13 ; LXXIU 26. 

'John XIV. 1 John 1IL 2. 

5 Pliil. I 23. Cf the similar note in R\ I, 1 J,4 j 
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gods); God as tho lord of nature and of battles; the 
correlation of grace and faith; ropontancc, confession, and 
tho forgiveness of sin; communion with God, God’s care 
for His own, and tho futuro life. Thus oven in connection 
with a polytheistic and not fully othicised conception of 
Deity, it is clear that tho Vedic Indians had somo light, 
tho Eternal God not having left Ilimsolf without witnoss 
among them. We may thankfully acknowledge every 
gleam of spiritual illumination which tho hymns of the Rv. 
roveal, in particular tho picture of the gracious and sin- 
pardoning Varupa. 

-/The Rigvedic polytheism, as wo have seen, was in 
unstable equilibrium, with a tendency toward monotheism 
on tho one side, toward Pantheism, on tho other. Early 
Iranian polytheism through tho influence of the Zoroastrian 
reform issued in something very similar to an ethical 
monotheism, while early Vodic polytheism, in the absence 
of a prophetic personality Iiko Zoroaster, issued finally in 
pantheism. Tho pantheism thus chosen did not altogether 
negate either polytheism or monotheism, but suffered them 
to remain as unripe viows suitable for those rogarded as 
immature. 

6. Wo may glance finally at a notable modern attempt 
to find a strict and consistent monotheism in the ftv. 
Swami DaySnand Sarasvatl' (1824-1883) looked out on the 
religious life of India and saw two foreign monotheisms, 
both of Semitic origin, namely Christianity and Islam, 
which woro growing relatively faster than Hinduism’. Ho 
noticed that each had a compact and definite creed, so 

1 Lajpat Hal, My a Somo), 250 It.’, Griswold, Art. Ary a Soma], CUE. II- 

* This still continues. According to the Cenaui of 1921 the increases in popu- 

lation in the Indian Empire during the decade 191MU21 together with their 
l*rcentagcs tor Hindus, Muhammadans, IJuddhista and Christians respectively are 
as .follows.— 

Hindus — 052,306 that is -J 9% decrease 

Muhammadans +2,097,934 „ „ 3 13% increase 

IJadillnsU + 849,815 >. 1 * * * * * 7 " j2 * - 

Christians + 877,87b » » 22 61% ,. 
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different from the chaotic condition of things in Hinduism 1 * * . 
It was obviously only a question of time for these foreign 
creeds to win the day in India, unless the adverse tide 
were checked. In order to effect this, ho saw clearly that 
an indigenous monotheism having the same virility and 
militant character as Islam and Christianity must either 
be discovered or created. Ho felt that it must be a 
distinctly Indian monotheism, not like tho Brahma Samaj 
with its striving after an international platform and an 
all-embracing creed. The many gods of tho Hv. were, 
accordingly, interpreted as different names for tho one 
God and tho unity of Hindu pantheism 1 was conceived 
monothcistically. He observed that both Islam and 
Christianity permit widow-remarriago and that as a result 
the ratio of their increase is superior to that of Hinduism. 
Without interfering with the Hindu prejudice against tho 
remarriage of widows, ho provided a plan against the loss 
of population thereby entailed, viz., the doctrine of nitjoga, 
by which widows could be utilized apart from marriage 
for the propagation of offspring* A brief creed in tho 
form of ‘ten principles' was elaborated to serve for 
purposes of religious propaganda 4 . An Indian theism was 
thus produced with a short and defmito creed (or more 
exactly with a creed within a creed), to oppose the foreign 
theisms, Christianity and Islam. It left almost everything 
intact in Hinduism except polytheism and idolatry. These 
things were not found in the foreign theisms, nor in tho 

1 I a, pal tUi, op. cii. llo 

•The unity affirmed in the quotation* on p 117 of Lajpat ftua dry# Sara.iJ 
it the unity of the impenonal brahma, clamniulriliyam ‘one only without a 
uot that oi Cod construed j-creonally nod roonoUicitf/cally. 

* La )S“ a h*l, op. at $•>, 147 H. Nijoga, it is true, is sanctioned in Mann V 
1’>S 160 See also Dent. XX V. .'do, Gen XXXVIII. 8. 

4 Thu creed. t,oj. eit. p. IQt U4 is cslvioVea tcui ^tneni Hint aunost anv 
Ihcirt on the Use ol the earth might subscribe to ft, ft he were allowed to put h^ 
own interpretation on article 1. ft loots as it this creed were primarily intended 
tor U.e purpose ot foreign l-eptswda, the real wording creed of the Area Sami, 
i-onctotm; ot the fitly-one Uaihings ol Dayieamta (< , eft. jjl tt ) 
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Vedas as interpreted by SwSml Dayanand, hence must not 
bo found in the now-bom Indian theism. Swann Dayanand 
guessed^ correctly that for a time at least the average 
educated Hindu would prefer to join such a theism as the 
Arya Samaj rather than one or the other of the foreign 
theisms. In doctrine and polity Swam I Dayanand kept 
so close to orthodox Hinduism that thoro was no violent 
break in passing over from the Sana tan Dharma to the 
Arya Samaj. This all represents an extremely clever 
attempt on the part of Sw&mi Dayanand. 
v It would have been possible for the founder of the 
Arya Samaj to have constructed a distinctively Indian 
theism on the basis of Varui.ia, the most ethical and 
thcistic of all the Vedic gods, thus linking up Indian with 
Iranian theism 1 and providing a possible line of approach 
to tho Parsee Community. Dut this would not have 
promised tho immediate results which .ho desired, and 
besides wouhl have required a type of scholarship and a 
critical acumen which ho did not possess. There are so 
few references in tho Rigvcdadibhuvjabhumika to tho 
Varuna hymns that, in view of their lofty spiritual quality, 
ono cannot but feel that Swunil DaySnand did not find tho 
‘Hebraic flavour’ of theso hymns quite to his taste*. To 
overlook tho thcistic and ethical significance of Varuna is 
as if one were to pass by the prophecy of Isaiah and 
concentrate one’s attention upon Esther and Ecclesiastes. 

Notwithstanding these and other defects which might 
bo pointed out, Swann Dayanand succeeded in founding 
an indigenous Indian theism non -polytheistic and non- 
idolatrous, right in tho very homo of pantheism, polytheism 
and idolatry. This was certainly a notable achievement. 

If in reducing the multiplicity of Rigvedic gods to one 
God, ho committed a sin against tho critical conscience, 

1 Vanin* originally I he name as Abnu Maads 

* In the Vedic atan/as quoted by Lajpat Ral top- «<• 117 If ) a* furnishing a 
baaia for a monotheism “of the highest, most exdusive and most exalted kind’', 
llieie is not a single quotation from any hymn to Varuna and the Adityw. 

at 
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this much may be said on his behalf that the logical goal 
of polytheism is monotheism’; and further that a modem 
political* and religious reformer, while oven granting that 
for the consciousness of the Vedio Indians^ there were 
‘gods' many and lords many’, might yet be permitted for 
nationalistic purposes to hold that ‘instead of issuing in 
pantheism 1 Vedistn ought to have issued in a clear-cut and 
definite monotheism’*, and hence for all practical purposes 
did so issue. The Society founded by Swarai Dayanand 
has drawn a large number of educated Hindus out from 
the influence of pantheism, polytheism and idolatry, has 
set before them the worship of one God, and has instilled 
Into them a strenuous and optimistic spirit. In these 
respects the Arya Samjj is akin to Christianity and Islam, 
and is to bo reckoned among the important theisms of the 
world. One may cherish tho hope that with the increasing 
knowledge of sound methods of research tho Ary a Saras j 
may be led to make a more searching and critical exam- 
ination of the foundations of its faith as laid in the ancient 
literature. It is reassuring to bo told that ‘the Srya SamSj 
does not claim infallibility’ 4 for the Vedic translations, 
commentaries and (by implication) theology of its founder 
Swaml Dayanand Sarasvatl. This apparently leaves tho 
way open for profound changes to be made in the future. 

7. Conclusion, — To sum up in brief. While certain 
aspects and teachings of the Rigvcda, such as its dominant 
polytheism, its incipient pantheism, and its increasing 
tendency toward an abstract and non-ethical intellectualism 
find their fulfilment in the later Hinduism, there are other 
aspects of Rigvedic teaching which point rather in the 
direction of Christianity, such as the monotheistie and 
ethical Varuna, the high-priestly and mediatory Agni, the 

* p. 87 n. 2. 

* Pantheism lor llie hterati, polytheism or at most an unstable monotheism lor 
*he multitude. 

*p 110. 

4 Lajpat Bui, op. cii 97. 
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emphasis on the forgiveness of bin in connection with 
Vnruna and the Adilyas, and the doctrine of the last 
things— heavenly home, luminous body, beatific vision, etc., 
etc.— so different from tho later doctrine of transmigration. 
Tn view of this latter group of conceptions and aspirations, 
which have had no adequate fulfilment in Hinduism, but 
have such obvious points of contact with Hiblicol religion, 
Farquhar is justified in saying that “this early faith stands 
much nearer to Christianity than it does to Hinduism", 
umi that "the religion of Chri>t is tho spiritual crown of 
the religion of tho Jli/jveJn For tho samo reason 
K. M. Uanerjca* writes that - if tho authors of tho Vedas 
could by any possibility now return to tho world, they 
would at on eo recognize the Indian Christians far more 
complacently as their own descendants than any other 
body of educated Indians” , 

It is a fundamental truth that Cod has novef loft 
Himself without wilnc-s in any ago or among any people, 
for tho things that aro been attest tho eststenee of the 
unseen Cod, tho ‘rains and fruitful seasons' bear witness 
to His beneficence, and to »omo extent the operations of 
eoiiacienco reflect His unit and mako manifest His tote*. 
Thus there is a light that light* th every 'man that cometh 
into tho world*, the light of intelligence and reason, tho 
light of conscience, tho light that springs from tho tact 
that wo are mado for God and that our hearts aro restless 
until they rest in Him* As ‘by clivers portions and in 
divers manners’ God *pako to tho Hebrews through their 
prophets*, bo Ho >pak<*, though 1*** clearly, to the Vedic 


'UL75, ;t. 

1 AcUa \\" liana, 10- 

*A.t* AIV. 17; tom. J. -0. IL H-lS. 

* Jcho I. 

* P» Uw Outehu* *ua=.lb tu tb. 0U1 T«um«oi tt« bUowut. g 

•UtoMDt by Dr. 111. St 52. “Jem* *.e»«Wpd tin the t*ib 
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Indians through their Rifis and Munis, giving to both 
peoples more or less clear intimations of His nature and 
will, and making the very light which they received, 
however broken and partial, prophetic of a perfect 
illumination yet to come. For to both peoples alike, yea 
to all peoples, God’s final revelation is in and through His 
Son 1 , the Light in whom all lesser lights aro gathered up 
and made complete. Thus we of the twentieth century 
possess much more light than did the people of the earlier 
ages. Wo shall do well to take hoed lest the very ab- 
undance of the light wo enioy bo our condemnation, if we 
fail to use it as wo ought, and lest the men qf the Rigvedic 
days mo up in the judgment with this our generation and 
condemn it*; for the Vcdic people had at most a vague 
conception of God, a sense that He is immanent in all the 


new religion This wa* possible, because He knew that Got]’* method of re relation 
is not the presentation, once tor all, ot a complete system of troth expressed in a 
book Irom all eternity, but a gradual and historical process The a tuple 
beginnings ot tbe faith ot Israel are laid before ua in tho Book ot Genesis; they 
grow before our eyes in the narrative* of the oilier books of and they fmJ 

still richer development in tbe Prophets and tbe Fsalms- Blit even in them God's 
will is not completely revealed. lienee, to J«o», 'he religion of farm.] was given 
by God, but oat gitto in permanency. It was God’s instrument lot tbe training 
of Israel He came to crown it by transforming it into the religion for all men, 
and to crown its knowledge of God by revealing Ilim as the father of men. . ... 

Thu* the principle of living growth, of progress and d e > elopmeut, is set before 
us in visible form in the Christian Scriptures The Old Testament is the budj 
the New Testament is the flower. Hot, though the whole of the Jewish Scripture* 
are contained in the Christian Bible, they are not used by the Christian ns they 
were used by tbe Jew. The whole ol the Old Testament is retained, but it i* 
read through Chnsl for the Jew the whole is binding; for the Christian it » 
binding only to » iu w it is in consonance with the Spirit of Christ. Tbe 
Chratian does not obey tbe Laws of Moses, though these are all contained in bu 
aacrcd book He <b«s not o«e* animal smtribnt, -ot/t ubslion irom Voe andean 
food* of the law, no r circumcise hu male children. The institutions of tho old law 
■ were necessary for the childhood of the world They are pictures, symbols 
prophecies, bat the reality i* Christ." 

1 lleb I 1-2 

* Luke XI 31 <3?; Matt- Xf. 21-24 
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operations ol nature and of life, but, dim as was the light 
they had, they nevertheless sought after God, if haply they 
might fool after Him and find Him 1 ; and behold a greater 
light* has shined upon us than ever illumined the sages 
of the Vedic ago, oven the light of Him who is 4 tho light 
of the world’*. 

Like the gleaming of the Himalayan snows to the 
* traveller on the plains is tho morning beauty of the 
Rigveda, more attractive, if possible, to our hearts than 
tho dazzling splendour of tho Homeric poems. It is tho 
whole of tho picture— tho people, tho poetry and tho faith 
reflected in it— that captivates our hearts. 

But there is a tragedy in tho Rigveda. Every student 
recognizes that tho noblest clement in tho Bik is Varuna: 
creator, sovereign, all-knowing, all-scoing mind, source of 
order both cosmic and moral, from whoso holy will spring 
the ordinances that govern all tho powers of nature and 
also tho moral and religious life of man, God of righteous- 
ness, mercy and grace, who punishes tho stubborn sinner, 
releases tho sinner who repents and seeks a nobler life, 
and holds happy and loving communion, in personal 
friendship, with tho righteous man. There is nothing else 
in tho lligveda comparable with that. Yet, before tho end 
of tho Vcdic period, Varuna had becomo a potty godling, 
lord of tho waters; and all tho priceless promise of that 
early faith liad been completely lost to India. Wo need 
not ask what caused his fall. Every serious mind must 
recognize that wo have hero a religious tragedy of the 
utmost gloom and disaster. 

But tho tragedy is not tho end of tho story. A few 
centuries after the close of tho Vcdic ago, thero appeared 
in Palestine a religious leader worthy to he locoguixed at 
ouco as the Heir and tho Consummutor of the heritage of 


’ Acls. XV It. 17 • 
' John III. 10 21. 
* John VIII. 12 
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Varova.* Born a Jew, he drank from his parents and from 
the Old Testament the noblest elements of the religion of 
Israel. He learned to know God, the eternal One, creator 
and sovereign, all-seeing and all-knowing Lord, whose 
holy character and will form the source of Mans moral 
and spiritual nature. Too pure to tolerate iniquity, He 
punishes the rebellious, yet He calls the sinner to repentance, 
and welcomes the penitent to His grace, His love and His 
friendship. He had nourished and cherished the people 
of Israel with infinite patience and tenderness, and had 
trained them to be His witnesses and preachers among all 
the races of the world. Here is the teaching of Varuna 
carried a stop further. 

From His boyhood Jesus knew God in his own experience 
as his Father; and the foundation of all his teaching was 
this, that God is the loving Father of every human being. 
He went far beyond the Old Testament. His teaching is 
for all men, and i3 in such form as to suit men of every 
race and temperament and clime. He spoke of the love 
, of God as infinitely faithful and tender to every child of 
the race; and in his own life and death ho shewed forth 
all the active love, tenderness, invincible patience and 
willingness to suffer for others, which ho knew character- 
ized his Father. The gospels, which bring us his life and 
teaching, reveal to us the holiest, tendorest, loftiest 
character ever seen on earth. His death on the Cross — a 
death which Jesus voluntarily accepted as being his Father’s 
will — exhibits, in ono unforgettable scene, the holy one 
dying to wean men from sin to repentance and God, im- 
measurable love giving up all for the sako of those who in 
loving sin do not love God, tho Son expressing, in his 
sufferings and death, tho anguish of the Father over His 
erring children. Here the graco and forgiveness of Varuna 
find their clearest exposition and an immense and glorious 
extension. If the hymns to Varuija proclaim real truth, 
then the teaching and the death of Jesus exhibit to tho 
whole world the full truth on those mighty themes. In 
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the light of the Cross, in the most touching scene in the 
whole world’s history, wo may repair the disaster of the 
tragedy of Varuna. — Can India, then, afford to do without 
the crucified Jesus? 
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7 

341 

in. i, 

18 

165 

V. 

85, 

7-8 

124 

in i, 

10 

153 





HI 5, 

1 

155 


Maydala VI. 


III. 5, 

1 

ICO 

VI 

8, 

3 

226 

m 5, 

10 

100 

VI 

19, 

8 

195 

HI 33, 

M3 

187-89 

VI 

33, 

3 

34 

III 34, 

9 

38 

VI. 

44. 

16-17 

195-90 

III. 34, 

It 

208 

VI 

44, 

22-24 

238 

III . 33, 

14 

221 

VI. 

4", 

18 • 

183 

III. 55, 

19 

275 

VI 

50, 

.1 

226 

III 59, 

1-0 

118-19 

VI. 

50, 

7 

292 

III 62, 

10 

J29 

VI. 

54. 

1-10 

279 

III 02, 

10 

277 

VI. 

75, 

1-5, 11-12, 







14 19 

41-42 

Mandala IV. 






IV 1 

, 

161 


Mandala VIL 


IV. 1 

3 

I GO 

VII. 

5, 

1 

161 

IV. 1 

7 

150 

VII 

5, 

3 

155 

IV. 1 

9 

134 

VII 

.11, 

1 

161 

IV. .» 

i- *,3-w 4 

5 107 • 

VII. 

11. 

2 

160 

IV. 

4 5 

107 

VII. 

11. 

4 

165 

IV. 

3 

319 

VII 

11. 

3 

101 

IV. 

4 

161 

VII 

15, 

2 

154 

IV. 1. 

1-2 

275 

VII. 

15, 

10, 1 5 

156 

IV. 13 

■> 

270 

VI! 

47. 


292 

IV. 1 

5 

270 

VII. 

49, 

1 4 

290 

IV. 2 

8, 9 

200 

MI. 

.53, 

1 i 

98 

n . 

•I 

43 

VII. 

03, 

1-6 

266 

IV. 2 

1 4 

216 

VII. 

71, 

1-6 

260-01 

IV. 3"> 


212 

VII. 

83, 

1 

36 

IV. 50 

1-11 

108 09 

VII 

60, 

1 S 
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?A0* 


FAQ* 

VI 1. 

86 

1 

1 S3 * 

IX. 

101, 11 227 

VII. 

86 

'2 

320 

IX. 

llj, 7-11 241-42 

VII 

66 

« 

124 

IX. 

113, 7 320 30 

VII. 

Ml, 

8* * 

120 



VII. 

87, 

1.2 

133- U 


Maintain X. 

VII. 

87, 


1IC 



VII. 

S8 

t 

130 

X 

l o ICO 

VII. 

88, 

!•» 

124 

X. 

2, i 105 

VII, 

80, 

1-5 

12.3 

T. 

2, 2 lot 

VM- 

89, 

5 

120 

X. 

2, 2-5 IC6 

VII. 

8'), 

>, 

329 

X 

10, *.,2,8 124 

MI. 

104, 

1 25 

01. 33 

X 

10, 5 27c 

VII. 

104, 

3 

310 

X 

13. 4 3*12 





X. 

14. 1,2,1-15 108 00 


Mao ‘Jala VIII. 


\ 

14, h J15 

VIII. 

2‘>, 

MO 

342-4 ! 

X 

15 1-2, 4-0, 8, 

VIII 

20, 

4 

130 


10-12 110-20 

VIII. 

41, 

24 

103 

\ 

15. n 315 

VIII 

13, 

32 

155 

X. 

l*., i,2 rrf ,4"',n,o 310-n 

VIII. 

18, 

M3 

210 1 1 

X 

1C, 3 114 

VIII. 

?0, 

11 

I') 

\. 

I*. 4* *, 7 112 

MU. 

71, 

8 

23*. 

X. 

11. . 515 





X 

17 10 280-8 1 


Maintain IX. 


X 

17, 10 202 

IX. 

i, 

1 10 

221 22 

\ 

17, 12 227 

IX 

2, 

0 

22 * 

X 

18 «0 111-12 

IX. 

I, 

0 

> M| 

X 

(8, 10-11 310 

IX 

4, 

l 

22*1 

\ 

IK 11 110 

IX 

U, 

1 

220 

X 

22 H 10 

IX'. 

13, 

7 

229 

X 

22 h J30 

IX. 

22, 

1 

220 

X. 

10. 5-0 201 

IX. 

28, 

M 

222 

\ 

14. 1 217 

IX 

54. 

2-1 

2 r>- ,0 

X 

34, 2 0, 10, 1 1 14 331-32 

IX. 

61, 

10 

21G 

X 

37, 4, 7, o 2*>8 

IX. 

(.<1, 

20 

227 

X 

44, 8 226 

IX. 

07, 

22-27 

240 

X 

54. 2 180 

IX. 

CO, 

8 

212 

x. 

50, 1 11.5 

IX. 

71. 

a 

220 

x. 

58, 7 314 

IX. 

70, 

4 

227 

X 

08, 1 1 242 

IX 

Ml 

•j 

22>> 

X, 

75, 0-8 300 01 

IX. 


IS 

219 

X. 

70, 2 225 

IX. 

07, 

33 

230 

X. 

80. 1 153 

IX. 

'17, 

30 

242 

X. 

M), 4 lei 


*'»* 
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X. 

X 


X 

X 

X 


t>5 

b' 

00 

•H 


101 


l.\ 1M 


Mb 


10 11 


2v.4 | X 110 

13t*-57 | X 11 S 

15'* X. 121 

x 

314-lh I X. lot* 

2t*7 I X 141) 

223 | X l-H 

-*Oi*-07 X 13s 

221 i X to* 

313 I X 17a 





213 

214 
J4B-40 
24S-49 
33b-oJ 
101-00 
320 
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A 

A i eado- Sumerian, 147. 

AMI, 42, 140, 210, etymology. Ill; 
possibly sew nth Ailityi, 141-145, 
illation to Jdit) as, 144. 

Aditjw, 25, 111, 121, l‘S2, 137, 147, 
357! common < har.i< tcristif*, 1 13- 
141; connected with A media Sjicotaa, 
1U8, 145-148; with Vanina, lJS-140, 
names, 13«; number, 1 M 13'*, 147, 
possibly i ml in Ic P*rj mji, 140, sons 
o 1 Aditl, 144-145 

Agni, 160-170; Agni and the agnis, 155, 
17<1; (Cntre of Vcdli- ajite illation, 
150, 175, etymology, 11.0, hcarenly 
origin 10111,4, inter, idea with 
Varuu i for tinners, 107 jk rsomhea 
tion rmlimcntary, 141, phrsind dr 
M upturn. 151, pncslly nature and 
function*, »41 104 Ids pnliistum 

god, 142, pn tui lire fum lions, 144 
157 swnfn I\l fuiKtirma 157 IM 

Aid lludhnyj, «>, 83 184 

A hi V[itru, IS 5-184, 100 

Ahura Mania, 23, 71, 111, tl2 I14 ) 
ni, 134, 115-14'), 2ot), 547, J4 1 

Aitarcy* Brail raaiia, 51. 

Aja Ekapid, 2'lS. 

Alexander the 1.1 real, 17, 18, 31, 34. 4'1 I 

Allftb, 200, 347, 34 5. 

Altar (redi), 227-228, 2)0. 

Altar fire, 237. 

Aroidia rfjicntaa 25, 2b, 111, 138, 145- 
1 18, 357. 

Aims, 143. 

Analogy, 13, 34,35, 83, o9, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 122 128, 138, 172, 


I 173, 1M2, 184, 100, 200, 251, 252, 
J 258, 2b4, 2*0, 200, 282, JW, 305, 
I 321. 

Anrrntor worship, 11-12, 20; txulnl In 
t lie Br puHal, 320-322, foundation 
I of pnmilne social onltr, 12; recogni- 
tion of life beyond death, 10. 
Afigiraaaa, 172, 173, 174, .122. 

Animal Fiurifice* in the JJr , 502 3*,J. 
Aniim.nn, It, 14, 15, SO, 542, V>0 

| Anlhrojiology, 144 

Anthrupouiorf hism, 15, 81, ftb, 1 59, 
177. 184,340 . 

Ani.kiaranyis, tiO. 

Apah (Waters) 290.292, rlcause from 
sin 2«*2, mcdH.iml, 292, 2<)3, 2') 7 
\pain NapSt, 200 

A pi! hymn* 149, 248, 301, 507, 303 

Arainati 174 

Annul u, JOb 

Araiiyiiii,_204 30b 

Ararnl). lulls, 40 

Aids i Sira Analiita 148 
Arnold K V, 47, 74 
Art 128 534 

Aria SainSy. 07, 77, 109. '547, 350, 
3b 7 370. 

Aryanim, 25, 143, 202. 

Aryans, 34-37; Aiyan versua lliayu, 
31, 41-15, earliest IE. federation, 10, 
21; entered by successive wave*, 34, 
twne-bnm classes, 47; 

Asha 21, 177, lUi, 149. 

AsunTti, J15. 

Asnru, 90, 100, 125, >39, 140, 141, 
14b, 199, 271. 
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Asurcj (Inter dcaioO'l 205. 

A.rius, ,,23; fertility, 262*2tv4; 

jr»U, 204, physhal basis uncertain, 
255, 259; physician gwK 261 2b2; 
prehistoric gods, 255 256. 

Atir, 152, 153. 

Vtbirsans, 27, 322. 

Atharearcd*. 120, 129,226, 235,312, 
314, .116 317, 321; collection of 
charms and spalls, 50, 34, bO, 9,; 
test ho»h of populai ivlu^on, 55. 
Atman, 24 1, ,429 
Mn, 130, • 

Auniav.tiha, ls3* 

Austerity* (input), 33 s- 430. 

ArMtra, 2s*, u5* >•* ‘ IVsccuts'. 

InMa 20*27, OO, ns, 74, 79, 110, 
120, 110, 17 S, 177, 21s, 256 
Ivrsun, iloaclr relate! to \cdic, 20 21. 


I5aal.ni, if! ill, 151, 
lla'-tlon, 22. 74, t4-, 140* 

Babylonian jxuil, uual hi tons 122. 123 
Batin*. 17. IS, 22. 12, 31, It, 13, 
M4, 1 111, 147, IH, IbJ 
lUincs, 37. 

ltan.rjca, K. M , ,01, 171. 

IUilim, r,s-iv», 321. 

Barnitl, 61, 70 
Bsttli, ill 1 1 2. 27 ! 

Il»nti >1 to, lit*. 

ItfhiiUin liiMri|>lion, 17 
Binder, 17 

R<r^»ijrw, 77, lit*. i»,s *13, 2.»7, 
255, 2o3. 272 
Bhags, 21, 141, 246. 
lahsraUis, 11, 1>*S*I *>■1 
l.hlrat>, .,02 
Jlbfjfur, 27. 322 

Itlxmlicld. 49, It, 51, 5tl, 57, 61, 60, 
71, 71, 112, 1,1, 215, 255 256, 


25s, 2t>0, 2s3, 28 *>, 2s9, 323, 326, 

Beghas Lm, IS, 19, 23, 24, 25,34,71, 
73, 111,- 114, 115. 110, 148, 255, 
250. 

ltohncobeiger, 126, 127. 

BnulWi. 100, U0. 

Brahms, 171, 3J“*340. 350; clynwiogy, 
173; iin|>crsoi>al 175,350; meaning, 
172, 339; mistcrioiu power ot pra.fr 

Brahms, fir.1 peraon of the Hindu tnad, 
175 

ISrihinan, 102, has rightful precedence, 
109; khuidd tie l.cliied when needy, 
lO’l 

Bruhmauas, 74, 8‘*, 530, 337, Jlli; 
eijosuiun ut Ycdie ritual, 57 J pre- 
suppose Itigseda 53, 50. 
ltphaspali (l!rahuianasj«ti) 168-175: 
F]».heiwi, ot hralmiin 'woixf, 173; 
deified Mei.fuial formula, 171; 
d.t me priest, 51! ttymelopj, 171; 
]io.ati of mot irt wnh Agtil, 100*170, 
wnh India, 170. 

Ilruguiann, 2, lit, 

Bruuknfrr, 78, 255 
Buddha, 73, 75, 149. 347* 

Buddhism, 118, 277, 144, 330 
iiuhler, (>0, 09. 

C 

Cal and, 79. 

Cinioy. 14", 149, 212. 

Caste, trsr.in), 40, 52, 335*3 !6, 34t. 
■Centum* 6, 17. 

Chsrius, 51, 52, 33. ’>7, 173. 1«»U, 2')7. 
Sou. 

Chaw, Pn4 323 
Clutnil, 04. 

Christ (Ji’Mis) 95, 97, 254. 357*306, 
170-375. 

, Christum attitude to 


Old Testament, 
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Chuhras, 30. 

CbytcAi, A. V , 203. 

Cloud-cows, 187, l'J 7, 2-17, 282. 
Cruwley, 153 
Crookc, 70, ! 14. 

Crow o! Christ, 307, .Mil, .103. 

D 

Puk«a, 141. 

liakaini, 4 ‘I, 50, 210-247, 213. 
Pinostuti (gi(t-lauJ) l'i, Ul, l ! 1 
Ptau, 18.1, 19 1, 205 
Dasyus, (DSsas) ‘17-10, 52; aboriginal 
Inhabitants, 1, 37; duk-shinned J7, 
155; mingled with An nos, X ; name 
(or fiend, 30; noseless (1) 38; pro- 
bably plud bis- wondi tppers, 'JO-40, 
slate class recruited from Dfcuu, 4 I, 
47; sometimes in alllame with 
Aryans, 3(1; tcim o( uncertain 
meaning, >7, 1*14. 

Darmcsti ter, 2t». 

Own-cows* 187, 247 

Dayhnund Saravvali, 77, 100 1 10, 252, 

J 15, 347. 107-370 

lleatb, pnmititc idea of, II, (penalty 
of sin, 124 1 2b. 

Ooilh feast, II. | 

de I lode, 31, 3 I, .14 
I 111 111, historical focus of all India Hi 
I)t inimondc, 78, 241. 

Jhmonology, Indo-Iranian, 20" 4edic t 
Indian, 30-40, 88-07 
Demons, 20, ..'M0. 8 '■‘•37, 156-157. 
demons of drought, 180, 183, 187, 
103; of cold, 181; ol darkness, 187; 
names, 39-00, 177, 188; personifi- 
cation ol noxious esjarienccs or 
phenomena, 38, 04. 

Demon-worship, 32. 

Departmental deities, IS, I*, 105, 297. 
'Descents’, doctrine of 1(>4, 353-35'). 

see Aratira. 

Deusscn, 344, 34», 353. 


Dc ra Siamftj, J %, 

Dcvas, children of Father Sky, 14, 
constitute a clan, 14; personifications 
of natural phenomena, 83, 252. 
Developmental coincidences, 231, 350 
Pharma, 18 S ; hur of part of the 
content of ; I/a, 1 3 i, .141. 

DhisaoS, 221.-223. 

Pins, url, 258, 258, 250, 20 I 
Discovery of fire, 157-158 
Disease, j penalty of sin, 122, 123, 120. 
Divod isa, 44, 47. 

Pravidian languages, charact(ri7cd by 
cerebral sounds, 37 , in contact with 
Ve.bc, 37 
Prider, 282. 

Pnibytis, 45 

Dual divinities, 104, It*-* 200. 

I)n»t atorma, 31, 183, 287, 205 
Pyliiis, ‘24, 08-102, 1 <8, cognate with 
/ens and Jupiter, 14, chief deity of 
tiie Imlo-Iraniaxi cions, 25, 110; 
father of the 'heavenly ones’ 14, II., 
waning god in Kv., 100. 

E 

Earthquake, 191 
IJrpbanta (uvea, 192, 314 
Eschatology, 30n .27, ’504-300; burial 
and rrcmalion, 10*1-311, felicity of 
tlie blessed dead, IK* 122, 120, 31.4- 
>h. funeral hymn, 108-300; future 
punishment, JIS-110, 104; heavenly 
body, 3 1 5- JI0, 3'i4, 303; heavenly 
home, 31 4-3 !(., 32b, 304; hymn of 
l’aradise, 2 11-242, ‘110; j psychological 
terms, 313-314; tainted dead assimi- 
lated to the gods, 521; Vrdn and 
Christian views compared, 3C4 10(1; 
worship of the 1’iliU, J19-322. 

Ethical, 24, (27, 142, 144, 148, 140, 
190, 201, 202, 239, 241,324 325, 
337, 341, 347, 351 358, 304. 
Eucralidcs coins, 250, 258. 
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llillebrandt, 43, 44, 37, 78, 81, 88, 
94, I At, Il*», 143, 160, 171, 173, 
175, 177, 180-181, 182, 131, 208, 
211, 218, 220, 223, 233, 234, 236, 
237, 248, 275-250, 260, 263, 270, 
233, 290, 3 JO. 

Hindu Knob, 20, 33, 52, 86. 
Hinduism, 343-744, 740, 350; survival 
of Veils in, IX; fulfilment of Vcdisin, 
128-350, 354 , fusion of Aryan and 
Ditudian dements, 336-337 
llirt, 7, 11, 10, 74 
Ilirzcl, 28. 

Historical names, 335 

Hittite, 13, 10, 25; contains IE. 

element, 2, 6, 18 
Hocmle, 83. 

Holy Common ion, '210, 231, 159 
Holy Spirit, 153, 106, 214, 230, 243, 
290, 330. 

Hoiumel, 25, 7 1 

Hopkins, 18, 34, >>, 39, 61, 62, 61, 
68, 69, 70, lt4, 130, 178, 142, 171, 
207, 253, 270, 2S2, 2‘>7. 

Hour, 48, 30, 55, 181-162. 212 241 
Hromy, IH. 

Human sacrifice, 20, 346, 36 J 
Huns, 17, 16 
liyksos, 14 

I 

Icelandic, 18- 
Iliad, 37, 79, 342 
Images, 3J4, 737-738. 

Immanence of God, 368, 372. 
Immortality, hymn, 241-242; result of 
drinking Soma, 210, 212, 238-243. 
ami of the gtunuhtioa ol Santir, 375. 
Indian Christian lhun.li, 241. 

Indian drama, 190, 220, o32-3 1 >« 
Indigitaiucnta, 13, 63, 68. 
Indo-European family, constituents, 2 5 
date of dispersion, 19; Imgui-lic 
connections, 2-4, 60-67; original 


home, 18-19 ; primitive < ultore, 7*1 1 ; 
primitive religion, 11-15 
lodo-Intnian penod, 20,27,-171, l^O,.- 
218-210, 231, 324.'"' 

Jtidra, 177-208 ; Boghaz ki.i inscription, 
18, 23, 177 , dentation of name, 177; 
dual god Indra-Varuna, 196-200, 
epithets, Vptralian, 177, 180, 207, 
and Maghavan, 178, 165, 207, 247; 
great enter and drinker, 184-th/i: 
heroic deeds, 190 106; Iranian 
demon, 177, 109, Ksatriya go<l, 49 
51 ; Marut-cbief, 202 207, mythologi* 
cal essence, 180; original nature, 177, 
190-181. prayers to Imlra, 208, 
punislus sinners, 202, 240; regent 
of heavenly and earthly watns, 162, 
187.161, slayer of Vjitrn, 178-197, 
nod of Dusyus, 103; Nunn dunker 
pa i ticiUtnce, 231-272; unuituin 
temper, 201 unique and incompara- 
ble, 167-108; war god, 4 4. 191-168. 
Inspircr of hymns, Agni, 166, Itplias 
pati, 171, ‘-arasvall, 103; Soma, 
214 

Intcn cssion, 167, >58 

J 

Jackson, Mi, 68, 70, 113, 20‘i 
Jacobi, 69, 60, 7 1 
James, 90 
Janus, 15, 116 
Jastrow, 122, 148, 2H>, 

Jevons, F. It-, 10 
Jhclum, $ee Vitasti 
Johnson, 1 Pussyfoot*, 103. 

Joint family system, 0, 19 
Jordan, 32, 1 69 

K 

Kalhana Pandit, 49. 

Kamshka, It 8. 

Kajvas, 58. 
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Karin*, 13 J, *230, 356,339-340,342, 

337 ; germ in the doctrine of i « tap a i fa . 
JOo, 318, 340; heir of part of the 
content of jiU, 133, Ml, 348 j mean 
mi, 410 

Kashmir, 162, 100, 225- 
K'lvatcs, 34. 

Kauiika btitia, 49, 7*'. 

Keith, Prof, A It, 17, If. 28, 3 5, 47, 
48. t>4. 09, 70, 78, 87, 111, 130, 
14'). i Tcp. 33 1. 

Kenned;, 33, 46, 7 2 
Kclkar, 40, tij 
Khybcr Pus, 04. 

KiUtu, 220-221 
Kola, 37 . 

Kjiana, 2«M. 413. 

K.atrtjas, 47, 49, 70. 51, 194, 240, 
J45. 

kurukietra, 47, 40 
Kuril Paflcilas, 35. 

L 

Lajpat Rai, lof-dTO 
Lai Dot, bl. 

Landtninn, 48 
Lanaiaiij '111, 120, 225. 

Latent and manifested, 170. 

Letup god -on,, 250, 238 27*1, 

Lightning tbn-e kinds, ‘2'lj. 

Linga worship, 40. 

Linguistic levelling, bl, 04 
Uthnumui. o, 11, 14, 17, bl, 15*, 
2o0, 12 5. , 

Lote, 32b. 

Ludwig, 3‘s 11*1, 210. 

II 

Macdouell, IX, XII, 2b, 31, 35, Jb, 
4*>, 47, 7o, 59, 01, 04, 73, 7o, 
78. 70, mo, 100, 119, 1 Js, 110, US, 
144, 15ft 154, ijT, JOS, l«, lift, 
17 5, 17%, 177, 235, 236, 214, 2V), 
230, 200, 270, 292, 26%, 2 r *0, 2'io, 
2U‘), 301. 301, 3J3, 3*1. 315. 341, 
344. 370, 335 


Mackinder, 46, 70 

Macoicol, 5J, 29a, 347-349,^61. 

Madbu, 217-218. 

M*db)*de»s, 47, 0 1, 302, 

Magic, 15, 43, 97, 1 SO, td'J, 1.7V156, 
172, 173, 230, 258,357. 

Mahibb Anita, 41. 

M»na t 173. 

Mantilla, .78. 

M«t>Q, doublet ol Ytiua, 327; first 
to oiler sacnfice, 327 
Mannsmpti, 02, l>7- 
Maxell, 354. 

M image, *)-10. 

Marshall, Sir J . 70 
M anils. HO. 141, 172, 174, 202-207. 

2 15; called T.udras, 207; probably 
ttoirn-wHids, 140; «ortn gods, 203- 
200, 297. 

Mltarilvan, 103, 215,298; etymology, „ 
103. 

MiyA, 190, 175, 377; of Indr a. If')- 
180; o! Vanina, 137. of Varoys- 
Mitra, 1 >9; ot Vptra, 1841 meaning, 
180,310. 

Mai Muller, 17, t.0, 70, 73. 70. 10 m, 
145, 170, 218, »»•*. 

Mediterranean ruxs 40, .72 
Media, Mb, 111, 131, 132 
Mercy, 121 , 129, 131, 107. 

Menu doctrine ot, d 17-319, dl'J 
Metres 328-311. 

Meyer, Lduanl, 17, 1*1. 51, 7 ), 74, 
100, 1)4 

‘Midland’ languages, 3,7. 03 04. 

Mihr Yasht, 117. 

Milton, 97, 252, 257, 207. 

Minor Rigvcdio goda, 207-307. 

Milim, 34, 1H. 

Mitra, ajiothcosis of friendly compait, 
121, assoeiated ailh Vanina, 114* 
181, 1 19 140, 147; Bogboikoi 

Inscription, 18,25; etymology, 116 ; 
Mitra hymn, 118; sun nature fate, 
120, 148 
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Mithr* (Fenian) 11 J, lie, 1 17, i>o, I 
123. * ? 

Mllhralsm, II?, H8. 

Modi, J. J , 2lft, 223-224. 

Monism, .146, 366. 

Monogamy, 10, 

Monotheism, 87, 108, 109-110, 112, 

J 47-250; ethical, J48, 360-153, ,356, 
*507, fjicculative, 348-350 
Monsoon rain, 33; wind (ISA), 3.3, 
387-288. 

1 Moon-god, b(ihiuijiall (?) 175; Soma, 
234; Vanina (?) Ill, 147, Yama (?) 
325. 

Moulton, 10, 23,24, 25,74, 117, 116, 
148, 132, .147. 

Mountains, 304-205; ambiguity, 303, 
cloud-mountains, JO 1-303 
Moore, 335. 

Muhammad, 347, 831, 331. 

Muir, m. 

Mbjavant, 217. 

Muni, J88-380, 872. 

Music, 174, 338. 

Mt"NOorie> 183, 857. 

My i inntheus 263, 268, 863, 323 
Mythological jadyandry, 25*1 

‘Mythological synonyms’; 82-84, 171, 
21,5, 276, 298. 

H 

Nag, 184, 190. 

NadTstuti, 300 

Hunujr Sia Babylonian moon god, 1 48 
N&onliaithya, Iranian dimon. 230 238 
Nftsatya, 18, 2.5, 114, 235-236, 258. 

New Testament references' Act*, 319, 

J71, 373; I 4'oruilbians, 2J9, 275, 

362, 305, JI Corfu tbinna, 361, .365; 
Ephesians, 214, J«1 ; Galatians, 307, 

361; Hebrews, 361, 363,372; John, 

116, 125, 173, 239, 268, 277, 280, 

>84, 292, 302-364, J66, 37 J; I 
John, 11 fi, ill, 360; Jude, 301} 


l.uke, 12J, 280, .123,355, J«l, 372; 
Matthew, 126, 1.33, 167, 242, 2t>0, 
2 «4, 347, 304, .365. 372; I Peter, 
14 I. 307 ; II Peter, 214; Philippian*. 
360, 365, J6C ; Itcrclalion, 123, 
2J‘», 207. 292. 267, 316, 357, 362! 
Homans, 131, 13J, 266, 200, 2j<», 
363, (71 • I Tiicssalonians, 132. 
NinikU. 7G. 

Niska (necklace), 49 
Niyogs, 368 
Nordic race, 1 1 . 


0 

Odin, 217. 
j Odyssey, 67, 79. 

| Old Testament iiftrcncs*. Daniel, 242, 
284, 11,4, I'i'i, Deuteronomy, 16s, 
Ba loustcs, 251 , Exodus, 186, I'll, 
133, Ezekiel, 14 J ; (icnesis, 214, 

| 2 19, 280, 351, 36S, ItahAkkuk, 

I' 1 *), 26 1, Isaiah, 357, Jeremiah, 
141, to b, Jib, Joshua, I'D, J 51, 
Judges, 185, 196, 191, I Hues, 
14 1 Mslachi, 111, 209; Nahum, 

1 90, Number*, 15(i, 1’rorcrba, t22, 
Psalms, 122 125, 111, 1.55, 142, 
1'S, J 8*», I'm,, >06, 265, 278, 2*0, 
15,, 9.4 (66, I Samuel, I'll 

II Sainiii 1, 1 2 >, 21 I ; Ztchamh, 292 
Oldinbcrg, 19, 22, 23, 55, 12, 41, 4 ,, 
50, 52, I h, 68, 69, 74, 75, 76, "8, 
8(1, 85, 96, 100, 111, 116, 119, 
121, 1 10, 1)8, 142, 144, 145, 147, 
148 119, 152, 157, 158, 108 171, 
172, 173, 175, 178, 179, ISO.- (81, 
201, 212, 318. 223, 228, 2 53, 2.55. 
254, 255, 256, 200, 282, 285, 296, ^ 
30 5, 314, 310, 3 (0, .3*5, .16J. 
Omnipresence of God, 360, 

On ratios, 1 1, 111, 112, lit. 

‘Outland’ languages, J5, GJ-64. 
Overlapping of function, 271, 297. 
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Karina, 153, ioO, 336, 3)9-340, 342, \ 
o37igerra in thedocUineof tjIapSrto, 
30b, J18, 340: hetr of part of the 
content of pu, 13 J, HI, 343; mean 
in* 340 

Kashmir, t 62, 190, 32). 

Knoitts, 34. 

Kiuwka hhlra, 4*), T9. 

Keith, Pmf , A B, 17, 19. 23, 33, 47, 

4o, t>4, i>9. TO, TO, v>, Ui. 430, 
14U. J 7i.i, 33 5. 

Kennedy, IT, 41, <2 
kokir, 40, 333. 

Khyber r»s, ti4 

KtluUs 220-221 
Kols, 37- 
Kpini, 2'1'J, 335. 

K.itnjin, 47, 49, TO, 31, 104, 240, 
343. 

Kurukietra, 45, 46. 

Kuni Pshratu, 35 

L 

I-Hjpat Jlai, 367-370 
U1 Del, 61. 
lAri.Hiiv.m, 4s 
Ijuunan.. ’*6, 120, 225. 

Latent and manifested, 17b- 
Iauk god-sons, ‘23',, 23tt->5'* 

Lightning three kinds, 2*»3. 

Lings vrorshlp, 40. 
linguistic Iceelling, tit, ti4 
Lithuanian. 6, 11, 14, it, t>\, 13 
260, 32.). , 

Ia> c, VO, 

Ludwig. 3'*, 119, 210 

M 

Mardunett, IX, Ml, >s, 31, 13, 5>< t 
39, 4t,, 47, 50, 59, 01, 04, 73, 76, 
78. 79, «0, 100, 119, 133, 140, 143 , 
444, V >4, 457, 4vi, m, \70, 
173, 173, 177,2)5,236,244. >50, 
2 <0. 200, 270. 2b2, >95, 290, 2 < H>, 
2J*, 301.. 01, 319, 331,333, 34l, 
344, 330, 353. 


Mackinder, 4*>, 70 

Macmcol, 53j 298, 347 348*^51- 

MaJbu, 217-219. 

iladhj sdeia, 47, 0 - 1 , '402, 

Magic, 15, 4), 97, I 10 , 130, 455-150, 
172, 173, 230, 238,357. 

Mahtbh 1 rats, 41. 

Mina, 175. 

Masala, 5b. 

Manu, doublet ol Tania, 323 1 lir>4 
to oiler sacrifice, 125 
Maousmpti, 02, 67. 

Marett, 334. 

Mamage, 9-10. 

Mu shall, Sir J , 70 
Manila, 140. 141, 172, 174, 202-207, 
215, called Uudraa, 203; probably 
storm-wiDils, 140; storm gods, 205- 
20o, 293. 

MlUnivan, 103, 215,293, etymology, 
16) 

Mlyk, I0o, 175, 337; of Lodca, Isj- 
lt>0; of Vanina, 137 1 of Vanina- 
Mitra, U9; of Vntra, 1 *<4 ; meaning, 
1S6, 340. 

Max Muller, 17, oO, 70, 73. 76. 10 -. 

145, 170, 213, 32«l. 

Mediterranean race, 40, 32 
j Meillet, 110, HU, 141, 132. 

Mercj, 141, 129, 131, lo7. 

! Menu dot tiine of, UT-IlN JIU 
* Metres 328-331. 

Meyer, Eduard, 17, |U, 14, 71, 74, 

100, 1H 

‘Midland' language*, 33, 63 04. 

Mihr Yasht, 117. 

Milton, 97, 232, 237, 267. 

Minor P.igvcdio gods 263-307 
Mitini, 31. 11 4. 

Mitra, »j«UicosU of fncndly coinpait, 
lil; inU ViTY.v,v, 444- 

121, 1)9-140, 147; BogboxLi .1 
tnaenption. 18,23; etymology, 116; 
Mitra hymn, its; *uu nature late, 
120, 148 
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Mithra (Fenian) III, 116. 117, 120, [ 
128. * 

Muhraum, 117, 118. 

Modi, J.J, 2 1 9.22 J- *21. 

Monism, .146, .136. 

Monogamy, 10, 

Monotheism, 87, 108, 109-1 10, H*i 
J47-J.30; ethical, 348, J30-‘153j dOi*. 
.407} sitculnti?f, .‘I 18-350 
Monsoon rain, 33 i wind (l»l)i 
287*288. 

Moon god, P) *'•'*! hom *’ 

231} Varuijap) IHs*«! V«m*P) 
323% 

Moulton, l'», 22,24,23,74, 117, 146, 
148, 132, .147. 

Mountains, 'J04-.100 1 ambiguity, 303, 
,loud-mountaini, JO 1-107. 

Moore, 3 13. 

Muhammad, 147, 851, 331. 

Muir, HI. 

M Ci j at ant, 417. 

Muni, J38-399, 372. 

Music, 174, 333. 

Muasooric, 183, 237. 

Myrtanlheus 237, 202, 2I,J, 323 
Mj lliotogiial jwlyandry 27 'l 
‘Mythological synonyms’, 82 84, 171, 

217, 27ti, 298. 

N 

Nfig, 184, 190. 

Nadistuti, 300. 

Nnnnar-fem Uabyloman .noon god, Ha 
Nlonhoithya, Iranian U.mon. 230 J .8 
Nasutya, 18, 23, 114, 275-276, 238 
New Testament references. Acts, 319, 
J71, 17J! I Corinthians, 219, 275, 
J02, 383, II Corinthians, 301, 307; 
Ephesians, 214, 3Ul ; Galatians, 107, 
361; Hebrews, .161, Jb7,372; John, 
Ut; 1 >5, 17 J, 239, ‘268, 277. 280, 
>89, 202. 302-164, J06, 373; I 
' Job!., 1 16, 143, 366} Jude, 3«»i 


I uhe, 12J, 280, 323, •173, J6l,372; 
Matthew, 127, 1.73, 187, 242,280, 
284, 347, 304, .163. 372; I Peter, 
1 4 1, 307 ; II Peter, 214 ; Phdippians, 
360, 367, J6U; Revelation, 123, 
2J0, 267. 292. 297, Jit!, 337, 3625 
Romans. 131, 1'IJ, 160, 200, 239, 
307, 171 I Tl.cssalonlans, 132. 
Nirukta, 70. 

N.aka (neeklace), 49 
Niyogs, 368. 

Nordic race, 1 1. 


0 

Odin, 217. 

Odyssey. 67, 79. 

01,1 Tist»>nent icfirtncts; Daniel, 212, 
j 284, 104, 167; Deuteronomy, 363; 

I He l cm sates, 2.1, Exodus, 186, 191 , 

I 177, Reekie), 54 J; titnesis, 214, 

| _>{<), 2»U, !">!, 368 Habakkuk, 

! i'K>, 263, Isaiah, 737; Jtnmiah, 

I 141} Job, 216, Joshua, 191, 131; 
' Judges, 187, 100, 191, I kings, 
tit, MaUchl, t 17, 269, Nahum, 
, 190, Numbers, 176, Proverbs, 122; 

I’salnis, 122 123, 111, 133, 142, 
17 J, 18.. 166, 206, 267, 278, 280, 
13 j, 16 1 16b, I Samuel, 191; 

1 IlSaumil, 1 2 >7211 , Zieharhli, 292 
I Oldenberg, 19, 22, 21, 3.7, 42, 44, 47, 
70, 72, 60, (.8, 69, 74, 77, 76, 78, 
80, 87, 66, 100, 111, 11(1, 119, 
121, 110, 1 18, 142, 144, 143, 147, 
148, 149, 172, 157, 138, 168 
172, l/J. 175, 178, 179, 180, let 1, 
201, 212, 218, 22J, 228, 233, 217, 
274, 277, 270, 260, 262, 283, 296, 
30 1, 314, 319, 339, 3*5, J6J. 

Omnipresence of God, 366 

Ouranos, S3, 111, 118, H.}, 

* Outlnod 1 1 ingungcs, J3, 6J 64. 

Overlapping oi function, 274, 2ft? 
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P 

TiuU tat. 59. 

PainUng, 334-335. 

Fafieilae, 40. 

Plmni, *1, 05. 

Fame, 179 

Pantheinn, 108, llfl, U\, 344-340, 
310, 3tj7. 

Paradise, 243, 3t>0; Christian, -IS, 
£*»4, 310-317; Rtgtedie, 241-242, 
2>5 264 814-318 
Paradise 1/h.t, 97, 2o7, 310. 

I'tnJotc, I7t> 

Parian)*, 140, 142; jwsubly one of Die 
Uitju, 13 ^i 140. \-5 mis vyanttoV 
141 142; etymology, 141, 

Piiwi*. 224, 2*9, 304 
Parusyi (Kitl), 31. 

Pavamtom, 121-222,226 229,240 241 
F*« lira, 240 211 

Penitential byiuni, 1 12, 340, It n 
I tab j Ionian, 121, 14»; Hebrew, 12 1 
V.igetdi, 121-133, StS 
IVrkuoaa, 311- 
Ptrsoual salt, 14. 

Personification, 8 1-68. 

Pcstikwar, 73, 147. 

VeSMinisin, 33t>, probably Arja IlraTi 
dun prpdoi t, 33 , bnrdly found m 
lluu-da, MO; or at mist a jkosIvc 
note, 231, 130 

Phallus vrorahij Jen, 3'* 4 n, S.(>0, 
Phillips, Sf.S 
Philosophical, 33o.84(). 

Physician gwls, -07 ; Airing, 2GI-2I.2; 
Marnta, 2 *3. Ilmira. 2'IS 2U4 ; Soma, 
211212? 4 anna, 12’,; IMs, Se't; 
1\ alert, O. 

Pncbrl, IM, ISO, 143, 24f., 293. 
Pit [is 23, 211, 212, S*>2, 319-322 
Plants, map sal or medicinal u»e, Sof,. 
Pc-UJ, 326-SSS-. dramatic, 11? 333; 
*;»!■, 332 333; lyra, 332-838, 

j-rOTt-rljial 331 332. 
l'<4, gamy, 10 20. 


I rolyihtism, 100, 109, 342-344, 34ft, 
350-352, SbG-467 - 
Popley, II O., 333, 

Popular Etymology, 122, 131, 132, 
138, 141, 173. 

Populir UigTcdic Gods, 2(i5, 

Prabbn l)utl traslrl, lfc>6. 

Pnuse, 120 

Prajipau, 27% 343, 349-350. 

PrSkfil, ti4, (il. 

PrluiXkby as, t,0 

Vr»)tr, 97, 128, 124, ««, 129, ISO, ' 
144, 190, 207 203, 241-242, 24C, 
258, Slt8, 292, 321, 341- 
Pica atones, 22 ». 

PrieMa, 48 51, 398, acquainted with 
magic rite*, IS; different kinds, 48, 
333, found in Iho Indo-lranian 
jietiod, 20 27; names, 164-185, 
232 293 

Fjrini, 303 , 20G, 299. 

P[iUnrl,‘l‘3-10l 

Problem of multipluity and unity. 

107, 170. 

Pronic theus lbS. 

IVyiholcgy (Rigvedic), 313-314. 
Pathological interpretation, b0, 213. 
l’-ythologiil’s fallacy, 131, 354. 
Ptioarjannian, 040; ars Transmigration 
| Pnni'buunl ol », n , 122-124, lt>7-)bS, 
t Punjlbt, direct descendant of a Voile 
i dialect, XI ; language of the Granth 
I fcUuli, b 3. 

| Pnn.hu*, 43, 49, 164. 
j Purus, 45 

Pi, rata Siku, 94, 9% 344 346, 362. 
Piavn, 278-262 , etymology, 278, 282; 
patter al duty, 27b-260; probably 
V*j»y* deity, 51, 282. 

ft 

•Juris IX, 54, 59, 60, b 2, 314,328, 
391. 
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R 

Ragozm, 225. 

Raisa*, 91-07, 141, 156, 137, 174 

R&m&yana, 94, (, r >. 

Ranade, Mr. Justiw , 195 

Rapson, 33, 37, 92, 94, 99, 67, 70. 

RasS, 2't, 217, 349. 

Rathakiiras, 31, 3 1, 

I ‘.Shi, 54*. 

Renan. 140 

Rhja Davids, 70, 73, 92. 

Itihbus, 279. 

I.tigvcda, 54-79; ainuigcment of books, 
58 ; (hronologj, 07-73, constituent 
material, 01.92, ditc of collet (ion, 
53, 195; devices for gnaiding tbe 
teal, 51-91; interpretation, 74.70, 
language, 9J 07; mitres, 328 5 11, 
relation to the other Vedas, 54 07, 
significance, 33; similes, 28, text, 
57-92 i Vedic book ) ui e-eellcnee 54. 

Kigvcdic, climate, 32-33; demons, 88 
97; eschatology, 308-327, ttbics, 127; 
geography, 20 32 , gods, 80-00, life, 
28-53; philosophy, 330-340 , psycho 
logy, 313-3H; races, Aryna and 
Pasju, 34 10. tribes, 4 3-47, warfare, 
41 45. 

It lit, 150, 198, 189, 211, JI4, 28J, 

Rialcy, 36, 94 

ftifu, (‘older’, Avcstan arha), 139, 
140, 193, 200, 340. 341, 357; 
cosmic order, 133-136, 201, 252; 
especially connected with Vartiyi, 
139, also with Agni, 197; ethical 
order, 122, «S2, 133, 1 21 133, 239; 
goes hack to tho Indo (ranian j>cnod, 

107, 140; ritualistic order, 199, 
239, 233 ; Vedic god* alt express rilii, 

108, 174, 252, 

ltitual, 336-337. 

Ritualistic fires (three), 150, 175. 


Rivers, 300-304. See under Sarasvatl, 
VipH, Sutrudri, Gingfl, YainunS, 
hindbu, VitaatS, Panin), 

Roosevelt, 33, 44, 194. 

Roth, 77, 78, 70, 110 , 144, 145, 171, 
Rudra, 293-298; divine and demonic, 
293, 299, 2U7-298; etymology, 293; 
falhtr of Marnts, 203, original 
sphere and function, 209; Vedic 
*atic/[\iliua ol Sira, ? 93 . 

s 

Sacred numbers, seven, 148, 149, 357 . 

three, 150, 347 
&lkala School, 59, 90. 

Simavcda, 94, 70. 74. 

Sarahitk text, 56 59, 91, 74, 76. 
Samudra, 30, 191, 263. 

I Sarasvatl (Sirsuli), 30, 45, 92, 300- 
| 304, idealised, 303, region where 

‘ most of the Rv hymns were com- 
posed, 64, 300 
‘ Satam ' languages, 9 
§aUradt)ya litany, 84 
Sati, 20 ; occasional case in modern 
times, 312, primitive IE custom, 9, 
10, ritualistic substitute in Rv , 811- 
312 

| Savitar, 270-278, bestows immortality, 
274. connected with morning and 
evening, 272 etymology, 270, 278 J 
golden deity, 273 ; relation toTvailar, 
>76, Sivitri stanza, 277; stimulator, 

Siyana, 76, 77, 78, 79, 119, 272, 273, 
277, 293 

Seberman, 344, 348. - ' 

Schrader, Prof. 0, 7, 10, 11, J 3, 

81, 82, 85, 100, 270, 

Sthrorder, Prof. L. von, 82, 26, ns 
11.4, 117, 119, 121, 138, 140, Mi* 
142, 144, 149. 

Sculpture, 334-335. 

Scythians, 17, 39". 
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Seasons, 2, 3*. 33. 

Secret doctrine, JSli. 

Semitic influence, 147*449. 

Sexual analogic*, -07, £33, 2y J. 

Shtlotri.V S , 20. 

Sib, 12M31, It, 7-168, 351! canse*. 
127; wjulessuin, U!i, ISO; nature. 
ISC; pumsbmeut, 202; removal of 
penalty, 124; sin of ancestors, 123 
127; special (ins, 12?. 

Sindh a (Indue), 30* 49, 50. 130, 101, 
300*301. 

Singing gods, 333; Angirasas, 174; 
Manila, 205. 

Sira, 2M, 200, 315. 

Skull measurement, 30. 

Smith, V , 40. 7*. 

Smith, W. U., 191, 351 

Soma, 42, 50, 209-243 ; centre of the 
Vedtc ntual, 50, 209; draught of 
immortality, 230, 238 243, 250, 
effect* described. 210-215; elymology, 
218 , heavenly in ongin, 213-217; 
identification uncertain, 218 221: 
maker of pus, 214; medicine for the 
sick, 214; mixed aoma drink, 231; 
mystical significance, 238; prepara- 
tion, £21-231; puoUhcs the sinner, 
239 ; relation to the moon, 233-238 ■ 
soma drinkers, 230-232; supreme 
Vcdic sacrament, 221 222, 231, 237; 
three pressings, 231. 
tsvreeror, 91-9% 

Spenta Mainyu, 28, 146. 

Spregel, 21, 152. 

Spies, of Agni, 166, Varan*, 128 
Spiritual interpretation of the universe, 
1%, 346, 

Srad<ib5 • faith ’• 87. 

Srtdlha ceremonies, 313 
Stein, Sir A , 300. 

Stevenson, Mrs. S , 79. 

Strauss, 111, 172. 

Strengsrays, 333 


j Strong Jnnk, use of. 123, 212*2 15,224 
Substitution (vicarious), 312 313, 361* 
362. 

Sudis, 3J, 47, 40, lh’*, 197. 

Sbdra, 40, 51-52, £20, 345; distin- 
guished fn.m Ary a, 40, 51; sirtuaily 
larfa, 47. 

Suri, 212, 214 ' 

feiirya, 260 270; etymology, 2(.C; eye 
of Milra and Varuua, 267; icl»l>‘*n- 
slii|i4. 268. 

Siryi (tV»), 259, 341. 

SuMia, 183. 

Silra, 57. 

Sutodrl (Sulle;), 31, 181. 187, lo9, 
190, 263, *90. 300. 

Symbolism, 184, >39, S34.33 F >. 372. 
j Sympathetic magir, *30. 

T 

Taritos, 13, 19, 323 
TaimageJ K. J) , 207* 

Tazila, 72. 

T*i-el A mama eom*]>ondence, 24, 34, 
71, 114. 

Temple, probably Drttidian in ongrn. 
337-138. 

Tennyson, 251, 317. 

Thkntttur, 300. 

Theism. 110, 352. 

Tbcopbany, iheoj-htnie moment, 167, 
2o5, 230, 254, 2t>7, 272, 273, 2S4, 
>89, 337. 

Thennmorphu.ni, 81, 14.’, 2S2. 

Thibaut, (,9. 

Tliundfr!-olt (enjra). In I, l6 r ,. 

Tdak, 68, 09 

Tiruv Ungaro, 298, 361. 

Tocharian, recently discovered in 
Turkestan, 2, 17; palatalisation, 3; 
‘centum* tongue, 6. 

Tolcmism, 10 

Truasinigration, 321, -iS6, 340, 371; 
Tras&dasyu, 44, 47. 
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not clcmly found in Hv., 292, lot*; 
possibly germ of the liter doctrine, 
313-J14; suggested by the birth of 
Utia, 211.2.13. • 

Tries, ,107. 

Triads, Itabytomnn, 119 ; Eg) j.U»n, 
119; Hindu, 282-281, 360} Vwiie, 
IA0, ICO, 170, 317, 310. 

Trimiirti, 192, *83, 3.1 J. 

Tritn A ply a, 2 '.if, Sid 

Tulsi Dss, 04, Cl. 

Turks, 17. 

Turv»‘aj 41. 

Tvsstar, artificer of the gods, 270. 
etymology, 271; fashioned India's 
bolt, 170; relation to heritor, 
271-277. 

Tylor, <10. 

u 

Udgitnr, 10. 

I'nlforinity of nature, 108 , Jlflr 

I’nity of nature, 107, 146 

IJpanland* 17, *►**» 1 10 1J8, 1411. 

tlnd-aitalc, 17. 

I'jnx, 74, 107, 24 1 214, 2H7 . ImunUfiil 
246, 248, feminine chat m, 244, 24<> 
211214, immortal, ‘JIM 240, 252, 
measures tune, '210 211, numerous 
love affairs, 244, 2lit); palhmitkcr, 
2 10, pensive note, 211 J sistei of 
ItStrl, 218-24'!; suggests rebirth, 
211-212 

llcmr, I !, 81, «2, HI, 87, 27<t 

V 

Vai4 v Anar a, 113, 10 J. 

Yuliyas, 00, .11, r> -« 347*. 

Vatrn, 170, 187; description, I si; 
Indra's eharailcristio weapon, 20f>. 

V&lakhitya, 17. 

Vanaspali, .107, 361, *tt )6p». 

Van mi. 21, ll, HO. 

Yarn, 81 , 88. 


1 aruna, 74, 1 11-140, 274; Aditya, 
118; analogue of Ahlira Mazda, 21, 
til . angry bemuse of »in, 167-168. 
Asura, 12.1; associated with Mitra, 
114-121, IS'i-llO, 117; besought to 
remit sin, 124 ; J logins k ■! inscription, 
18, 21; contrasted with Indr», 198- 
200, eieator and sovereign, I 1 1 1*10; 
etymology, 111, 1 11, 122, 131, 1 18; 
fellowship brokin by sin, 124; font 
of rosniio order fT 1-118; of i lineal 
Older, 121-113, 119; original plij il- 
eal basis, 111, 117, 134; waning 
god, 31V JIG 

\ asistlm, 49, 112, 121-130, 1)9. 
Vidithai, 122, 150, 147, 197, 19s, 
122 

Vtyu-\Ata, *80 290; etymology, 266; 
(udra \4yiu 288, varieties of wind, 
287 

VcdknU, 170, .140, 340 
Vcdic, akin to A vesta n, 66; differs from 
I lassie Sanskrit, In; Indian branch 
of 111, 1.7 

Icilie spot illation, connected vrilb Agni, 
tend si Ad, 177 

Vi|(S,, tneft,), .1, 111, 1ST, 189, 190, 
21 1 01 

Viiiui 282-281; diverse forms 2s1, 
etwnology, 28., ‘three Me; 28'j, 
\edi< Parulise, 283 284 
WiVnmitni, II, t’l, Ih7 190 
liitarCipa, .71 87i, 

Vitastf flhclum), 182, .00, .02 
VnMiant, 122-1 ’4. 

\jitra 88, 1,8-187, 188, etymology ,. 
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